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IN THE WOODS. 
BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 








WHAT is astir where the shadows are dense? 

Something that baffles the curious sense; 

Something that shimmers and whispers and sighs; 

Something that glimmers to far-reaching eyes; 

The shape of a song, or the soul of a stream, 

Or a being awake from a beautiful dream 

Is throbbing and glancing and making prelude 

In the reverent heart of the reverend wood. 

Is it a word that I never have heard? 

Is it a hint of a jubilant bird 

That never was binted before? 

Oh! what can it be that is new in the wood, 

That thrills with its meaning, but half understood 

A rapture, and more? 

A sound is created that never the breeze 

Has carried till now through the city of trees: 
Fresh tidings from God; a new message is sent 

Through I know not what delicate instrument. 


And I would I had senses as fine as a sprite 
To hear and interpret the message aright; 
But I think, Oh! I think, as I fall on wy knees, 
. God is walking and talking again ’mid the trees. 
SHEPHERDSTOWN, W, VA. 
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A GREETING FOR SPRING. 





BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, 


LET us go forth and meet her 
As she comes through the eastern gates; 





4 Let us away to greet her 
kel Whom the lover-like land awaits 
= In a rapturous mood to bless, 
1 be All impatient for her caress ; 
od Let us mount up the purple slopes 
ar’s That are murmurous with their hopes ; 
1 00 And the wicds speeding on before 
010 In their haste to be first shall sing 
ow Of the earth’s wide floor, that is dotted o’er 
— With the emerald steps of spring. 
wed Moses upon the mountains 
Strikes his rod on the marble snow, 
ors Freeing the crystal fountains ; 
And the streams through the plains below 
Are her couriers swift, who run 
In the glow of the golden sun | 
Through the fields on their silver feet 
With the gladdening promise sweet— 
She is coming with laughing eyes 
From the Orient’s sun-wrapt land, 
From the land that lies under tranquil skies 
Like an opal in Allah’s hand. 
Up at the dawn’s first waking 
$ From her dreams in the night’s long gloom ! 
7 : Up when the east is breaking 
oi Like a rose into scarlet bloom ! 
or When the buds in the branches shine, 
n- And the blood of the slender vine 
08 From the tip of each tiny stem 


Oozes out and becomes a gem, 
Till the world like a queen is drest 
§ For a carnival glad.and gay, 
And awaits her guest in the curtained west 
At the odorous doors of day. 


Hark! on the breeze a rally 
And a rustle of wings is heard ! 
Over the misty valley 
Soars a heavenly singing bird 
Like a sapphire that burns with song; 
And it drops to the earth erelong, 
Where it kindles a mighty choir 
Into flames of a lyric fire ; 
And the jewel that falls to earth 
In the silvery sod is set, . 
And it marks the birth out of winter’s dearth 
Of a delicate violet. 






Let us go forth and linger 
At the gates with the sunrise bars, 
Watching to see her finger 
As she slips off its ring of stars, 
And a radiant face which gleams 
With the joy of the year’s sweet dreams, 










And her eyes like the morning dews, 

And her cheeks with the wild-flower hues; 

Let us watch till the East grows bright 
With her glorious robe, that falls 

Like a wave of light on the shore of night, 
And the bird to the valley calls. 


Oh, for the fragrant presage 
Of the goddess divinely fair! 
Oh, for the flure-like message, 
Making melody melt mid-air! 
For the flash of the blue-bird’s wings! 
For the gush of the woodiand springs! 
For the buds ip the vine-clad bowers, 
And the breath of the gentle flowers! 
We shall know them at morning, when 
All the shadows of night are furled ; 
We shall know them then—it is spring again, 
And her smile is upon the world! 
NEw YORK CITY. 
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BOWDOIN AND FRANKLIN, PAINE WINGATE 
AND GEORGE WASHINGTON. 








BY THE HON. ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 





(Fue following very interesting and timely communication 
was recently read before the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
of Boston, by its author, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. who has 
kindly consented to its publication in our columns.—Ep. INDE- 
PENDENT J 

The appointment of a committee at the last meeting 
agreeably to your suggestion, Mr. President, for the 
selection of anything in our archives which might fur- 
nish the material for a special publication appropriate to 
the coming Centennial of the first Inauguration of Wash- 
ington in 1789, led me to think whether I could recall 
any tradition, or any fact or any paper, having relation 
to that most notable event. The rough draught of a 
short letter, and a little anecdote, areall that I have been 
able to think of, and these may hardly be worth reading 
or recounting. 

The letter is from Gov. James Bowdoin to Benjamin 
Fr -nklin, to whom it introduces the first President of 
this Society, and is as fullows: 

** BosTON, 1788. 
** His Ercy Benjn Franklin at Philadelphia. 

‘* DR Str,—Several Gentlemen going to Phil are desir 
ous of the honour of being introduced to your Excellency. 
Amohg them is Christo Gore esqr «a Gentleman of reputa- 
tion in ye Profession of Law: and, which adds to the worth 
of his character, a warm advocate of federalism and partic- 
ularly of ye proposed Federal Constitution. He will be 
able to inform you of the favourable prospects we have in 
regard to the adoption of that Constitution by ye State of 
New Hampshire. We have just heard ofits adoption by 
Maryland, upon wh occasion ye Bells are now announcing 
ye publick joy. 

“It is to be hoped ye complete adoption of it is not very 
distant: in wch case ye U. S. may expect to experience 
ye benefits arising from a firm and energetick goverament, 
on y® felicities of wch I hope to congratulate you a Century 
hence, as well asin ye Course of ye present year. 

**T beg leave to introduce to yt Excy the revd Mr. Hil- 
liard, a worthy clergyman of Cambridge, and his friend 
Mr. Thos Lee of ye same town. As they intend going to 
Phil® , they requested a line of introduction to give them 
y® honor & pleasure of paying their respects to a Gentle- 
mab, whose character they highly revere. With ye most 
affectionate regards, I have y° honour of being, my dear 
friend, Yrs, [JAMES BowDolIn.]”’ 

The rough draught from which this copy is made is in 
Bowdoin’s own bandwriting; but the date is only ‘‘ Bos- 
ton, 1788,” without either month or day. The letter 
states, however, that it was written while the Boston 
bells were ringing to signalize the public joy that Mary- 
land had adopted the Constitution of the United States, 
Now, this event occurred on the 28th of April, 1788— 
Maryland having been the seventh state to adopt the 
Constitution. Massachusetts was the sixth. The letter 
was therefore written about the first of May, 1788, al- 
lowing three or four days for the news to reach Boston 
from Annapolis. South Carolina and New Hampshire 
soon followed, and completed the necessary nine states. 

It will be observed that Bowdoin says to Franklin 
that, if the Constitution is adopted, ‘‘he hopes to con- 
gratulate him a century hence, as well as in the course 
of the present year.” This wasin playful allusion to the 
conjeetures which these old philosophers cherished and 
sometimes expressed, that they might meet each other 








in another world and discern clearly the effects of what 


they had done in this world. The century is now just 

completed; and we may almost imagine Franklin and 

Bowdoin, if it be permitted them to look down upon 

their country, exchanging congratulations in the skies 

on ‘‘the felicities of the firm and energetic govern- 

ment” which the Constitution has secured. 

But now for the little anecdote. It happened that in 

1886 I was Secretary of the Committee of Arrangements 

and Chief Marshal for the Two Hundredth Anniversary 

of the foundation of Harvard College. It being thought 

desirable to obtain the autographs of all the alumni and 

guests assembled on that occasion, little blank-bvoks 

were placed on thedinner-tables, with pens and ink, and 

all persons present were requested to write their names. 

These little books were bound together under my direc- 

tion, and finally deposited in the College Library, where 

the volume now is. 

But the oldest living alumnus at that time was Paine 
Wingate, of the Class of 1759, who was then in bis nine- 

ty-ninth year. His age and infirmities rendered it im- 

possible for him to be at the celebration at Cambridge; 
but I was unwilling to lose his signature for the volume 
of autographs, and so I made a journey to his home in 
Stratham, New Hampshire, about seven miles out from 
Portsmouth. The venerable man was on his bed,'com- 
pletely ‘‘ bedridden”; but his wife informed me that he 
would be glad to receive me in his chamber, and there I 
spent a most interesting hour with him. After telling 
him all about the Harvard Centennial, I succeeded in 
getting him to write his name for the volume of auto- 
grapbs, in which it may now be seen. He wrote a 
separate autograph for myself, which I still have. On 
my alluding to the fact that he was a member of the 
first Senate of the United States, he told his wife to 
bring him the old original printed Journals of that Con- 
gress—the copies which he had received as a member, at 
New York, in 1789. He then asked me to read over to 
bim the names of his colleagues in that memorable 
vody. I read them to him accordingly—Rufus King 
and Robert Morris, Richard Henry Lee and Caleb 
Strong, Oliver Ellsworth and Ralpb Izard, and all the 
rest, not forgetting John Langdon, the colleague of 
Paine Wingate, who was the President pro tempore of 
the first Senate until John Adams was installed as Vice- 
President of the United States. There were but twenty- 
two Senators in all, from only eleven states—North 
Carolina and Rhode Island having no senators as yet. I 
went through the whole list, and at the end of each 
name the old man repeated the name in a clear, ringing 
tone, and asked most eagerly, ‘‘ Where is he?” On my 
saying that he was dead, he exclaimed, ‘‘Is he dead?” 
** And is he dead?” ‘‘ And is he dead, too?” 

It had escaped his enfeebled memory that he himself 
had long been the last survivor of that first Senate of 
the United States; and Ican remember but few things 
in my life more impressive than the hollow and sepul- 
chral tones of Paine Wingate’s voice as he repeated: ‘Is 
he dead?” ‘‘And is he dead?” ‘ And is he dead, too?’ 
after each name of his old colleagues. They were as 
pathetic and as dramatic as the exclamations of Philoc- 
tetes, on being told successively of the deaths of Achil- 
les and Ajax and Patroclus,in the great tragedy of 
Sophocles. 

He insisted on giving to me those old copies of the 
Journals from which I had read to him, together with 
an original copy of Alexander Hamilton's celebrated 
Report on the Finances, and I have long ago deposited 
one or more of these documents in the Library of this 
Society. 

There was one thing, however, which Paine Wingate 
remembered, and only one of any interest, and that was 
that he dined with WasHINGTON on the day of his first 
inauguration as President of the United States, on the 
30th of April, 1789—the day which is about to be com- 
memorated so worthily in New York. But he only re- 
membered the fact, and could recajl none of the inci- 
dents of the occasion. . 

Paine Wingate had entered his ninety-ninth year when 
I saw him, and there was great hope that he might 
complete hiscentury; but he died in March, 1838, before 
he had entered his hundredth year. His wife, who was 
a sister of Col. Timothy Pickering, lived eight months 
and eight days over her hundred years, and received 
company on her hundredth birthday in her wedding- 
dress. She was in her ninety fifth year when I made 





this visit to Stratham, and was moving about with great 
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activity, showing off her husband as a wonder, and 
seemingly unconscious that she was really the greater 
wonder of the two. 

I had seen Charles Carroll, the last surviving signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, at his own house in 
Baltimore, in 1882; and now I had ceen the last surviv- 
ing member of the first Senate of the United States, who 
had dined with Washington on the day of his first in- 
auguration, when our Constitutional Government was 
originally organized and its machinery set in motion. 
That was a great day, the 30th of April, 1789; and I wish 
it could have been adopted as the Inauguration Day for 
our second century, instead of the 4th of March, agree- 
ably to the amendment to the Constitution which bas 
been twice adopted by the present Senate. 

Boston, MASS., March 29th, 18£9. 


THE FUTURE OF CHURCH HISTORY. 


BY DR. ADOLF HARNACK, 
PROFESSOR OF CHURCH HISTORY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 











PROTESTANT Germany possesses about twenty profes- 
sors in ordinary of Church History; but during the past 
year five Church historians have been taken out of our 
midst—Kahnis, Semisch, Jacobi, Lechler and Gass. Each 
of these has left behind a permanent memorial. Kabhnis 
was an inspiring teacher, a man of very marked person 
ality and a Lutheran theologian; but he always insisted 
upon the freedom of investigation within the pale of the 
Lutheran Church. Semisch did a great work by his 
thorough investigations in the life and teachings of Jus- 
tin Martyr and his keen studies of Tatian’s ‘‘ Diatessa- 
ron,” in which he opposed the Tioingen School, and by 
which the discovery of Ephraem’s Commentary of the 
‘* Diatessaron ” were confirmed. Jacobi, Neander’s faith- 
ful pupil, excelled by a rare patristic scholarship, and did 
very excellent service especially by his works on the Gnos- 
tics and Theodore of Mopsuestia. Lechler’s nameis known 
wherever theology as a science is esteemed, for his ‘‘His- 
tory of the Apostolic Period,” but more particularly for 
his great monograph on Wiclif. And, finally, Gass en- 
riched our literature of Church History by his history 
of ‘* Protestant Theology,” his ‘‘Symbolics of the Greek 
Church ” and his ‘*‘ History of Ethics.” 

With sorrow and with thankful acknowledgments we 
look back upon these men who have been taken away 
from us in the course of afew months. The first gen- 
eration of Church historians has already gone to its 
grave, which at the beginning of this century, and after 
the period of Rationalism, founded a new and richer 
treatment of ecclesiastical history—Neander, Gieseler, 
Baur. One alone is left, the venerable Hase, the last wit- 
ness of a great period. The ranks of the second genera- 
tion of Church historians are also already greatly thinned. 
Reuter, Weizsicker, Moeller and Schaff (who has found 
a new home in America), are its most important repre- 
sentatives. ‘* As the leaves on the tree, so are the gen- 
erations of men.” The more the number of the trusty 
elder historians melts away the greater becomes the re- 
sponsibility of the younger generation. In the period 
of youth the scholar feels responsibility only for him- 
self. As his years increase he feels it for the progress 
* and reputation of his science. Thatis no light burden. 
He is not only under obligation to go on working in an 
independent way, but he is bound above all things else 
to see to it that the capital of his science remains un- 
diminished for the succeeding generation. He must 
hand down to the future, safely and without loss, the 
knowledge, the wealth of views,and the methods he 
has received. He must be on his guard that the succeed- 
ing generation be not poorer for his treatment. Many 
think this will take care of itself; but nothing which de- 
mands moral force takes care of itself. Rather does 
history teach us that in the department of science as 
well as in Nature a dull and barren winter may follow 
upon a richautumn, and that it is by no means a neces- 
sary natural law that there should be aconstant progress 
of knowledge. There have been times when the body 
of scholars has been like unto the servant in the Gospel, 
who hid his pound instead of putting 1t to usury. Yes, 
there have been times when, like the Prodigal, they 
wasted their substance with riotous living. 

What must we do to conserve for ourselves and for 
the generation to come after us the science of Church 
History of which I speak? I have often thought over 
this subject. It occupies my miud day and night and 
has come to have a burning significance for me, as one 
teacher after the other of the older generation has passed 
away. And this is a question which is of interest to us 
not only in Germany; it arises in every land where Prot- 
estants pursue the study of theology. For this reason 
I may hope that the answer to the question may not be 
without interest to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT. 

My first answer is that as Church historians we must 
recognize that we are servants of the Gospel, but not 
servants of any Church party whatsoever. In our time, 
all knowledge is menaced by two enemies. This is true 
especially of theology. On the one hand are those who 
say to us, The pursuit of science must be wholly un- 
biased. On the other they call out to us that it will be 
unfruitful unless it concerns itself immediately with the 
questions of practical life. The first insist that he 


studies history best who is indifferent to what that study 
leads to. The others want us to use the study of history 





in the service of the questions of the day and the parties 
of the day. But the advice of the one party as of the 
other, if followed strictly, would mean the end of the 
scientific treatment of the Church’s History. If we are 
to study history without any preconceived notions and 
distinct ideals, the study will become a mere mechanical 
labor, a thing without soul. Love alone has intelli- 
gence. Lovealone awakens the imagination and leads 
it to discoveries; and without imagination there is no 
understanaing of history; for only he can understand 
history who feels it over again (sie nachempfindet) and 
lives it over again. But you cannot live over again 
what you do not love. In order that the Church his- 
torian may go through this process of living over again 
he must be nothing less than a genuine (evangelischer) 
Christian. By this is not meant that he must have a 
completed and closed Church confession, but he must 
be overwhelmed with the greatness of Jesus Christ. He 
must be able to appreciate and pay due honor to the 
forces which went forth from him, know how to dis- 
tinguish them from other forces and to pick out their 
effects from among the complicated manifestations in 
bistory. He must bow before the majesty which shines 
and gleams in the Gospel. We cannot train up our stu- 
dents to be good Church historians better than by sharp- 
ening their Christian consciences and saying to them 
that they ought to be servants of the Gospel. 

Servants of the Gospel, but not of any Church party ! 
Within the last years in Germany we have beyond a 
doubt witnessed a certain revival of the Christian and 
churchly spirit, and we rejoice that sloth and indifference 
begin to give way toa warmer interest in the Church. 
But we observe im connection herewith a great danger. 
There are not a few who, carried away by the new 
movement, are not concerned for the house of God, but 
only for the churchly structure to which they belong. 
Gospel and ecclesiasticism are one and the same thing 
with them. They turn their Church into a party and 
eppose it to the other Churches and to political parties. 
And in order that the Church may present a positive 
front as a party, it must needs define its ecclesiastical 
position distinctly and sharply. Everything must be 
concluded decisively and quickly. All controversies, 
doubts, differences of opinion in the Church must be 
cleared out of the way. All that is hurtful to the power 
and the influence of the Church must be abruptly lifted 
out of the realm of discussion. A Church in which uni- 
formity prevails and whose ranks are closed up, is an 
imposing power, which can be led into the great con- 
flict of the present with the hope of victory. It is not 
necessary to say how hurtful this conception, which is 
modeled after the Roman Catholic idea, is to piety and 
the Christian life; how many are obliged in a hundred 
questions to keep their consciences silent to avoid making 
trouble by dissent. But for the pursuit of theology, es- 
pecially of Church History, this conception is deadly; 
for then the free study of Church History is no longer 
possible when theservices are prescribed which it must 
perform and when it has authority, only so long as it 
supports the doctrines and ritual of the Church party 
concerned. Therefore it is our first duty to insist clearly 
again and again that the Church shall not dictate to the 
Church historian what he shall say. For the study of 
Church History there must be freedom. It will only 
serve the Church of Christ; that is, the believers of all 
tongues and peoples, if the students, old and yougg, 
know that the Churches expect from them the most 
careful impartiality, and for that reason allow to them 
the most perfect freedom. It is most certainly true, 
that where freedom reigns great errors arise, views of 
doubtful value clamor for recognition, yea even that for 
years a false path may be laid down in important scien- 
tific questions. Nevertheless, since that is unavoidable 
the Churches must also have the strength and patience 
to bear it. The road to the truth always leads through 
errors; and he who will not take this road will never 
reach the truth. We all loathe the word of that Cardi- 
nal ‘‘We must overcome history with dogma”; but if we 
are not careful io give to the pursuitof Church History 
free action in our universities, seminaries and schools, 
we shall find we have not yet fully rid ourselves of the 
influence of this statement. Freedom of investigation 
in the department of Church History must not only be 
tolerated, but the Churches themselves must say to 
their students that they demand the exercise of such 
freedom from them. It will not do for them to have 
the humiliating feeling that they have been eating of the 
forbidden tree when they follow knowledge which does 
not agree with the doctrines of their Church. The Lord 
of the Church, who called himself not tradition or cus- 
tom, but the Truth, will help every one who in a manly 
way seeks the truth. Only science itself and not any 
authority can heal the mistakes of science. A Church 
which does not endure the free investigation of Church 
History in its midst, is not strong but weak. Frivolity, 
lack of piety or scorn of that which is sacred it cannot 
tolerate. But where it is convinced that its members 
are laboring in the earnest search after truth and cor- 
dial reverence of Christ, it must even tolerate in science 
(scientific investigation)what may appear to it to be tares. 
**Let the wheat and the tares grow up together until 
the harvest.” The more freely and untrammeled the 
study of Church History is pursued, The mere quickly 
will judgment be executed upon her own statements, 










The wood and stubble will be burned up. The gold wil] 
remain. Therefore I expect that as Church historians we 
must recognize—and we mustsay so to our students—that 
we are servants of the Gospel, but not servants of any 
Church party whatsoever. ; 

My second answer is, that we must gef for ourselves 
and our scholars a comprehensive view of the Church 
in all its periods and must lead each one of them into 
some specific study. Whoever informs himself concern- 
ing the method of treating history now in vogue, espe- 


‘cially in Germany, will discover that we are suffering 


from a dangerous malaady—too much specialization, 
There are are many esteemed historians in Germany 
who do not understand the movements of universal 
history and do not care to. They work up a small period 
in the history of a single people with remarkable dili- 
gence; but everything else they are careless of. One 
studies the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but he is 
indifferent to what occurred before or after those periods, 
Another studies Roman history, but does not care to 
know anything about Greek history. A third studies 
the Constitutional and Commercial history of the Middle 
Ages, but does not concern himself in the least with the 
art, literature and religious history of the same period, 
Students, often at the very beginning of their studies, 
are induced to confine themselves to a short period or to 
investigate some special question. It is not understood 
that such specialization is dangerous in the highest de- 
gree; and yet the study of history will be ruined if we 
go on pursuing this method of specialization further, 
For the study of history only then yields what it should 
yield, when a development is recognized in the whole of 
its progress, when the various contemporary movements 
are combined and the various periods are compared 
together. No one will be able to understand the history 
of antiquity perfectly who does not know the history of 
modern times; and, on the other hand, no one will be able 
to pass judgment upon the history cf the Reformation 
who is not read in the history of the ancient Church, 
Fortunately the study of Church History has not suffered 
so much from this evil as the study of profane history, 
It is expected of every professur of Church History that 
he lecture upon the entire history of the Church, and of 
every theological student that he acquire a good general 
view of Church History asa whole. This condition of 
affairs we must perpetuate at all hazards. All our great 
Church historians have studied and lectured upon the 
entire history of the Church. But voices are already 
heard in Germany demanding the division of this history 
into periods. One shall study and present the history of 
the ancient Church, another medieval history, a third 
modern history. The professor shall not lecture upon 
the entire history of the Church, but only on special 
parts and in an elaborate manner. I would regard it as 
very harmful if these voices were to be obeyed. It isa 
very healthful and necessary exercise both for teacher 
and pupil, that they study all periods. Therefore we 
should hold fast to our old methods. Every Church his- 
torian should study the history of the Church from its ~ 
beginning to the present time, and every young theolo- 
gian should get a general view of all periods. Only in this 
way shall we have well-trained theologians and will 
Church History continue in the future to maintain its 
place and its dignity as a science. 

On the other hand, however, Iam also sure that the 
study of Church History willnot do all the service it is 
capable of doing until the student has learned to do in- 
dependent work at some one point. The methods of 
treating Church History have been developed in a re- 
markable way in our century. These methods the stu- 
dent must not only learn, but he must be able to employ 
them in an independent way. It isnot to be denied that 
in this respect the profane | istorian is in advance of the 
Church historian. Atone time—in the seventeenth cen- 
tury—theological historians were even the models for 
secular historians. I need only refer to Tillemont, Ma- 
billon and Montfaucon. Now things are changed. The 
methods of treating profane history have been most 
highly developed, but in the department of Church His- 
tory there prevails the greatest uncertainty and absence 
of criticism (Kritiklosigkeit). Yes, every year appear 
many works on Church History—and these are even 
highly praised—which betray an absence of acquaintance 
with historical methods, and that their authors were not 
conversant with the helps which are now at our com- 
mand. The pages of such works often swarm with such 
crude mistakes and faults that a secular historian would 
put them aside with a compassionate smile. This is very 
sad; for the most perfect science ought to be distin- 
guished by the safest principles of criticism and the best 
method of investigation. This condition of affairs will 
give way toa better one only so soon as the teachers of 
Church History use all their power to appropriate for 
themselves all the methods of the science of history in 
vogue at the present time, and cease to content them- 
selves with simply giving lectures to their students. By 
lectures we can only communicate materials already 
prepared, but not lead on to independent study. Our 
historical science of to-day is historical investigation. 
No one can understand history and do bonor to the right 
and duty of criticism who does not lay his hand to the 
plow and at some given point learn the difficulties offered 
in written documents, the contradictions in reports, the 
influence of oflizial legends and the hundreds of impedi- 
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ments which must be removed before an answer can be 
given to the ultimate question ‘‘ What did actually oc- 
cur?’ If the servants of the Church who have been 
trained in our universities knew by personal experience 
how great and difficult the problems of history are, 
there would be more patience, much more modesty and 
much less fanatical zeal. If you wish to have peace in 
the Church, increase the spirit of love and truth ; if you 
wish to train theologians who hold fast to unity in the 
bonds of peace, then train your students to be able his- 
torians. Next to the gifts of repentance and faith 
which the Spirit of God alone can give, the highest gift 
that you can offer to them is an introduction into the study 
of Church History. When they not only listen to his- 
torical lectures, but learn to study history, then it will 
be an invigorating bath for their spirits, a bright run 
for their souls, and the surest means to teach them 
modesty, patience and the love of peace. It must, there- 
fore, be our aim not to allow any student to pass out of 
the University until he has become acquainted with the 
methods of the science of history, and has proved by a 
small and independent work that he knows how to em- 
ploy these riethods properly. Yes, I would even like to 
demand more, that no student should think he had com- 
pleted his theological studies in the Unive rsity who had 
not sought out a smaller or larger department for him- 
self in which to continue his studies afterward. He must 
have some specific question which particularly lies on 
his heart, and to which in the future he will devote his 
powers so far as the demands of a practical life will 
allow. Only then shall we make advance in the Church 
and in the study of Church History. Otherwise we will 
have to endure the shame of seeing the secular histori- 
an take away from us Church historians one department 
after another. The history of Church law has already 
been snatched from us. We have almost come to this, 
that the philologist has taken away from us the depart- 
ment of Ancient Christian Literature and the editorship 
of the Church Fathers. Already has the department of 
the constitution of the Church been seized upon by the 
secular historian. Protestant theologians have, in fact, 
up to this time written neither a history of Church 
literature nor of Church law, neither a history of Church 
discipline nor a history of Church culture. They are 
making no preparations to do it. And altho excellent 
special work is done, the parts do not dovetail together, 
and there is no finality. The floor of the science of 
Church History to-day makes upon us the unpleasant 
impression of an inn in which a large company has 
tried cigars of different sorts, where the air has been 
filled with tobacco smoke and the floor is strewn with 
half-smoked cigars. If this condition of affairs con- 
tinues, we must not be surprised if the careful host 
comes, throws open the windows, sweeps the floor and 
begs the guests not toreturn. What we need is a more 
severe method and a more safe introduction to inde- 
pendent study. By historical exercises, given in private 
contact, we must train our students that we may have 
a large number of able workers. They must not be arti- 
sans without soul, but know the tools and know how to 
use them. Therefore, I repeat, we must get for ourselves 
and our pupils a general view of the whole of Church 
History, and must besides, lead each one of them into 
some special study. 

My third answer to the question proposed is that 
Church historians must band themselves together and 
undertake in common large enterprises. IL know very 
well that the important historical treatises which mark 
epochs have not proceeded from a co-operation of labor 
but have been born of the genius and iron industry of 
the indivudial. But the department of Church History 
needs not only men of genius, but above all workmen, 
and it presents many tasks which a single man cannot 
perform, and which must be undertaken by a company 
of scholars. In olden times this was well understood. 
Flacius was only able to write his great Church History 
because he had a number of friends who were willing to 
work with him and for him. The great patristic labors 
of the seventeenth century would never have seen the 
light if the members of the orders of the Benedictines, 
the Oratory and Jesuits, and other religionists had not 
combined together. The greatest historical work of 
Germany, the ‘‘ Monumenta Germanic,” was wrought 
out only by the co-operation and systematic investiga- 
tions of a large company of scholars. Such investiga- 
tions must be patterns for us; but heretofore all co-op- 
eration and combination have been wanting among us for 
the treatment of great historical problems. Thus it has 
happened that the edition of the *‘ Latin Fathers’? was 
not undertaken by Protestant theologians but by philo- 
logists ot the Vienna Academy of Sciences. 

It must be a cause for shame to us that they had to 
do the work for us, because we possess no organization 
for historical investigation. It therefore was a great 
pleasure to hear that a Society of Church History had 
been formed in the United States. I greet it as the 
beginning out of which we may hope a fine fruit will 
develop. America bas put us in Europe to shame by 
this association and I can only hope that in the interests 
of our science at home it may still more decidedly 
put us to shame. Involuntarily my thoughts and my 
wishes set a still higher aim. How would it be if this 
Society should assume the work (which is the most 


to-day) of preparing an edition of the Greek Church Fa- 
thers down to the Council of Chalcedon or (to be more 
modest) of editing the works or Origen and Eusebius! 
Such an undertaking would be worthy of a society of 
Church History, and America has scholars enough to 
carry it out. Greek scholarship flourishes there at the 
present time and the energy and care which we admire 
in the philological labors of the Americans, would pro- 
duce the most excellent work. Origen is called with 
justice the Father of Scientific Theology, as Eusebius is 
called the Father of Church History. But hitherto we 
have not paid due honor to these men. We possess 
neither complete nor teliable editious of their works. 
phall perhaps America lift off the burden of gratitude 
and perform that’ which European scholars have neg- 
lected? After the'zeal with which the scholars of that 
land have concerned themselves with the ‘‘ Teaching of 
the Apostles,” I venture to assume that my bold hope 
may not prove tobe mere breath. 

But should this hope be vain, I feel certain that we 
must combine our forces in order to advance and not 
remain behind the secular historian. Great historians 
are vouchsafed to one period, denied to avother. We 
are not responsible if no kings in our department rise up 
among us. But for this we are responsible, if our sci- 
ence stands still or retrogrades. For this reason we 
must reflect how we can advance her progress. These 
observations will perhaps not be without fruit, as they 
only express what every reflecting friend to the study of 
Church History has already meditated upon. Let them 
not be silent who are able to say that which is upon all 
our hearts with more emphasis and penetration than the 
present writer. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 


AT OUR GATES. 
BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 





THE readers of THE INDEPENDENT have no doubt seen 
in the daily papers the story of a workingman named 
Sillars, an industrious, sober fellow, with a wife and child 
dependant on him, who, losing his position in the 
Cellonite works at Arlington, went to Connecticut in 
search of work. He wandered through the state for two 
or three weeks with no success, and at last, penniless and 
starving, was driven to beg a cup of coffee from a farm- 
er’s wife. The woman refused it and caused his arrest. 
He was tried, convicted of having begged for food, and 
sentenced to a month’s imprisonment and a fine of $30. 
This is the lightest punishment awarded in Connecticut, 
it appears, to any man or woman who asks for food. 
This man, be it understood, was gentle and civil in man- 
ner, quietly telling bis piteous story. 

Sillars escaped from jail and returned home, but was 
reclaimed by the State of Connecticut and haled back to 
serve out his full term. 

His wife and child, being homeless and without food, 
were cared for by some kindly neighbors, almost as poor 
as themselves. 

My readers will probably recall another incident which 
occurred in New York City a few years ago, which bears 
the same significance as this story. A woman driven 
from her home by a drunken husband with a starving 
child in her arms walked, one bitter winter’s night, from 
one great charitable institution to another and was re- 
jected by all, because she had not the requisite papers of 
admission. The law forbade her to beg at any private 
house. She sat down at last on the steps of a church, 
and there, while the well-meaning worshipers passed in 
to their prayers, the baby froze to death. 

Now, what do these incidents tellus of the condition 
and temper of the Christian people who throw a starv- 
ing man into prison because he asks for food, and who 
allow a baby to freeze to death rather than break the 
red-tape regulations of asylums? 

Not that they are wanting in pity for the poor, or 
are unwilling to help them. Never, since the world be- 
gan, was the feeling of brotherhood which Christ taught 
as strong in it as it is now. 

But it shows its strength by united efforts, rather than 
by individual action. The Lady Bountiful no longer 
doles out flannels, soup and good counsel to men and 
women (every one of whom she knows), or feels herself 
responsible for their clothes, stomachs and morality. 
She belongs toa Guild or an Association for the Suppres- 
sion of Mendicancy and trusts to its machinery to do 
this gracious work for her. 

I know all the arguments in favor of these organiza- 
tions, and acknowledge their force. The country, we 
are told, is overrun with tramps and professional beg- 
gars. It isnot the duty of the industrious Christian to 
encourage them by indiscriminate alms-giving. Give 
your money to the Board of Charities, or the Society 
for the Suppression of Beggary, and their agents will 
take care that it reaches only the worthy poor, etc., etc. 

This is all true enough, and the organized machinery 
is fitand useful, unless it happens to fall into the hands 
of mercenary, tricky men, as it sometimes does. 

But its purpose, be it remembered, is the protection of 
well-to-do people from impostors, rather than the helps 
of the poor. In the eyes of the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Mendicancy, or of the law-makers of Connecticut, 
every man who asks for food is a scoundrel and fraud 


You, a Christian, give your money to the agents of 

this Society, and henceforth wash your hands of all care 

of your needy brother. The agents will visit him, ques- 

tion him, and relieve him, if they see fit. He will not 

dare toask you personally for help and sympathy. 

This work of protection done by these organizations is 

doubtless a good, admirable work. 

But it is not the work which Christ exacted from you 

and me, and which he never intended we should hand 

over to any agent or visitor. The damage done by 

these organizations to Christianity is that they offer to 

relieve us of that duty and soon make us willing to shirk 

it. 

No Christian can throw the saving of his soul or the 

saving of his brother’s soul on to a board, ora commit- 

tee. And how can his own soul grow stronger or higher, 

or how can he lift his brother out of the mire if he does 
not come into direct, helpful contact with him? It is 
the first duty laid down for us by the Elder Brother of 
us all. We must visit, feed, help the sick, the poor, the 
prisoner, in person, not by agents, giving to the work 
whatever intelligence, zeal and tenderness isinus. No 
plausible argument of political economists can free us 
from this obligation. It is childish prejudice to find a 
tramp in every man out of work, or a criminal in every 
wretch that is starving. The poor to whom we owe help 
still are with us always. 

The course of conduct which Christ prescribed for us 
in this matter is the wisest, even in the light of policy. 
If the woman (a professed Christian) to whom Sillars 
came, friendless and starving, had given him food, lis- 
tened to his story and used her influence to find him 
work, she would have helped a whole family back to 
usefulness and respectability and have elevated her own 
nature. When she caused bis arrest as a criminal she 
made paupers of his wife and child. The State of Con- 
necticut also expended nearly $100 upon the case, which 
will be paid by the industrious tax-payer. 

But it is not the economic bearing of the case that 1 
wish to urge upon my readers, especially on the women 
at whose gates stands the hungry wretch—the possible 
tramp. It is the fact that they, individually, owe care 
and help to him, be he honest or a thief. No middle- 
man, in the shape of agent or society, can pay that debt 
for them. 

God gives them this opportunity to stretch out a help- 
ing hand to their brother. The more of a fraud or a 
criminal he is the more he needs it. Some day hereafter 
he will hold reckoning with them to know how they 
have used that opportunity. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


SOCIAL WAR IN DEMOCRACY. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM G. SUMNER. 











It is one of those popular assumptions of our time 
which, altho never distinctly formulated, have such an 
important part in all our accepted faiths, that social 
forces change in the progress of civilization, so that slav- 
ery. feudalism, etc., passaway completely. The students 
of social history, however, find that social forces are 
ever the same; only the phenomena present themselves 
under new combinations, It is when this fact forces it- 
self upon the observation of men in spite of their pet 
dogmas, that we hear about the “ labor problem,” and 
** wagesslavery,” etc. Men toss and heave and squirm, 
changing their position from generation to generation. 
They have always just got, or are just about to get, the 
final and completely satisfactory solution, and they find 
that the hardships of life,the difficulty of getting a living, 
the task of rearing children, pain, disease and death, re- 
main about the same. The new discovery, instead of 
annihilating ills and closing the account of earthly hard- 
ship, proves only the point of departure for new ills un- 
known before. The old ills brighten as they take their 
flight, for their unappreciated“ advantages come to 
light. 

Let us notice how class struggles have run through 
modern history and see what the position of democracy 
is in respect to class struggles and social war, 

The feudal system properly had only two classes, no- 
bles and peasants. Kings were differentiated from no- 
bles and they made a breach in the system. In Russia 
and Poland these three classes fought it out,and the 
difference in the results has a value for the student of 
political class struggles which no one, has yet, tomy 
knowledge, developed. In Russia the crown won. The 
nobles never became ‘‘nobles” in the Western sense. The 
peasants were reduced to serfdom as mere pawns in the 
game. They always maintained a tradition that the Czar 
had subjected them to servitude under the nobles that 
the latter might fight for the fatherland—a capital in- 
stance of what comes of sacrificing private rights to ‘‘the 
greater goodof the State.” In Poland the crown was 
subjugated to the nobles, and then the latter developed 
a tyranny over the peasants far worse than that of Rus- 
sia, and reduced their country first toanarchy and then 
to foreign conquest. 

In Western Europe another class was differentiated 
from the two classes of feudalism. This was the middle 
class, the bourgeoisie of the cities. This made four 
classes, and political history has been molded by their 
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with feudalism. While the lords were strong the 
monarchs and cities combined against them. In Ger- 
many the crown could not win a real victory. In France 
and Spain it did doso. In England the four classes came 
to a compromise and adjustment under the Constitu- 
tion, but their rubbing against each other has marked 
the history of that country for five hundred years. 

Now, if we have a democratic republic, the crown 
disappears out of it. If the economic situation is that 
of a new country, with sparse population and an abun- 
dance of land, there are no nobles, and in an older 
country, under the democratic republican form, there 
cease to be any nobles. Titles are a mere matter of 
courtesy and have only social value. There remain then 
only two classes, the bourgeoisie and the peasantry, and 
these undergo very important modifications. The high 
bourgeoisie develops into a class of wealth and luxury, 
supplanting, imitating, reproducing with variations the 
old baronage. It struggles to form out of itself a patri- 
ciate—a body of selected families defined by its own 
sympathies and voluntary recognition, or a body of 
locupletes or optimates, or a timocracy of those who 
have enjoyed the honors of the State. The process has 
been repeated so often in the classical states, in the 
Italian republics, and in the rich cities of the Middle 
Ages that it ought to be sufficiently familiar to us. The 
force at work is plainly the trait of human nature which 
leads men to gratify their vanity, to seek to excel, to 
try to guarantee the future of their children, and to se- 
cure the fruits of their own efforts. Like all other 
traits of human nature, it has its good side and its bad 
side, 

On the other hand the modern representatives of the 
ancient peasantry are very different from their prede- 
cessois. The middle class is constantly fed from them 
at the bottom. A class of yeomen farmers or peasant 
proprietors has little in common in its status, its fund 
of ideas, or its outlook, with medieval peasants. There 
are no peasants in the modern Western world with whom 
the other classes can play, or whom they can afford to 
disregard. 

In this matter also, the modern statesmen is all ready 

to act. Thechip which floated on the current thought 
that it made the river go, So statesmen and political 
philosophers think that they make institutions and 
mold history. The thing which makes and breaks in- 
stitutions is economic forces, acting on the interests of 
men, and, through them, on human nature. The states- 
man who goes along with these forces, wins great 
** triumphs”; but he is like the chip on the current, after 
all: the most that he does is to show in which direction 
it is going. Now the cheapening of transportation be- 
tween the great centers of population and the great out- 
lying masses of unoccupied land is the greatest fact of 
our time, and it is the greatest economic and social revo- 
lution which has ever taken place. We, of this genera- 
tion, are the first ones to see the real effects of the dis- 
covery of America beginning to operate on the whole 
social system of the Old World. Through the reduc- 
tion in the rent of land there, the present forces are 
undermining and will presently sweep away the whole 
class system built upon the competition of a dense 
population for a limited area of land. The fall in rent, 
the obliteration of social distinctions, the decline of 
aristocracy, the rise of democracy, the subdivision of 
great estates, the rise of peasant proprietors are all con- 
sequences of the economic revolution—consequences 
which no statesman or philosopher has made or can pre- 
vent; but there will, no doubt, be a great number of 
conventions held and innumerable “ resclutions” will be 
passed “approving” of the change, and thereby claim- 
ing to have caused it; and the world will be enriched by 
a number of great statesmen who will be credited with 
having made it all. 

A land-owning peasant class and a property-owning 
middle class do not appear likely to go to war with each 
other. On the contrary, the social combinations which 
must arise under the new order of things are already 
discernible. It is plainly the antagonism of those-who- 
have and those-who-have-not which is to rise out of the 
social residuum when kings and nobles and old-fash- 
ioned peasants are gone, and the middle class, covering 
a wide compass between its extremes, is left alone. It is 
then that the test of democracy and of the current politi- 
cal philosophy must come. With a proud and powerful 
plutocracy on one side, and a hungry proletariat on 
the other, can democracy find resources anywhere for 
controlling the elements of human greed and passion? 
A plutocracy wants to obtain free swing for its powers 
through and over the social organization. It wants, 
above all, security and guarantees for what-is, for what- 
has-been-accomplished for capital and accumulated 
wealth. The proletariat wants free swing for the forces 
of new creation, for what-is-to-be for the unaccom- 
plished. The former wants quiet enjoyment, the latter 
wants free chance for enterprise. 

It is an easy thing, now, to get a majority to vote that 
the capital-which-is belongs to the chances of the new ef- 
fort for what-is-to-be, and to resolve accordingly that 
those-who-have-not, belonging to the party of enterprise 

, and of the future, ought to, and of right must, take pos- 
session of the capital now ‘ detained” by the party of 
the past and of the-thing-accomplished, in order to go on 
with progress, We have already had an abundance of 





philosophers profound enough to prophesy this unto us; 
but when these notions turn from the precepts of philos- 
ophers into the program of parties under a democracy, 
we see that the old social war is not over. It is not set- 
tled. + The old evils are not abolished. The passions are 
not stifled. They are all here under new forms. The 
robbery of a merchant by a robber baron, the robbery of 
an investor by a railroad wrecker, and the robbery of a 
capitalist by a collectivist, are all one. Democracy, as 
a political form, instead of settling anything, has set 
them all loose. What now should be and can be its pol- 
icy toward them? If it stands away from them, only in- 
sisting on peace and order and upon submission by eve- 
rybody to the administration of rights according to con- 
tract, then the landlord who finds that his rents fall, or 
the railroad investor who gets no dividends, or the pro- 
ducer who 1s dissatisfied with the price which his prod- 
uct brings, will have no recourse except each against 
himself, He will have to learn more, and to become 
wiser. Inasmuch as this would call reason and con- 
science into play, there might really be some hope that 
we might gain something toward doing away with the 
social war; but that democracy can solve the antago- 
nisms in the newest order of things, can adjust the 
rights of the contending interests by a series of ‘“ ethi- 
cal” decisions, or that it can, by siding with one party, 
give it a victory over the other, and thereby found a sta- 
ble social order, it is folly to believe. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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CLOSER CONNECTION OF THE CHURCHES WITH. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD. 





BY PROF, ISRAEL E. DWINELL, D.D, 





THERE bas always been a very close moral union be- 
tween the Congregational churches and the American 
Board. Innumerable spiritual ties and confidences have 
gone out, back and forth, and bound the two closely 
together. Of late, a questioning has arisen whether it 
would not be well that there be a connection—a formal 
union—between the two. At first sight this seems de- 
sirable. The Board is now numerically, in constituency, 
the child of Congregationalists. Why should the 
mother be separated from thé daughter?’ Why should 
she give to her endless dower of men and means, and 
have nothing to say about the use of them? Whyshould 
she let her go her chosen way, to manage her affairs for 
herself, and not keep her under her own counsels, and 
under the control of her own strong and guiding 
hands? 

More careful investigation shows, it seems to me, not 
that a closer union is not desirable, but that there are 
grave difficulties in the way of bringing about any 
direct connection; and these difficulties increase in pro- 
portion to the closeness of the connection. 

Three possible ways of attempting this occur to me. 
Let us consider them: 

1. The first is a formal organic connection by having 
the churches through their chosen representatives organ- 
ize intoa Missionary Society. Is this practicable under 
our Congregational ideas and principles? Can the 
churches organize themselves Congregational-wise into a 
Missionary Society? Have we in our system any prin- 
ciple that will admit of this’ Such an organization 
would require the use of the principle of representation, 
delegated authority. Have we that principle? The 
principle of representation implies that the representa- 
tive body within its constitutional and legal limits is en- 
dowed with authority to act for those represented. It 
acts for them authoritatively and finally, and they are 
bound to accept the action. When the people have 
elected representatives, and the representatives go to the 
legislature and make laws, the laws are absolutely bind- 
ing on the people. Power accumulates in a representa- 
tive system the farther the representation is carried up; 
and this power in the highest stage or delegated author- 
ity is for the time being sovereign over all below it. 
The only redress of those below isto influence or change 
the representatives and so secure at length a reversal of 
their action. 

We bave no such principle of representation as that. 
We have representation, but it is a very qualified repre- 
sentation. It is representation to do certain specific 
things, and there it terminates; and the authority quick- 
ly reverts to its source, the churches. It is not the 
pronciple of representation at all, but something far 
short of it. When a delegate represents a church in a 
council or a conference or on a committee, with like 
representatives from other churches—the only kind of 
representation we h»vi—the action of the representa- 
tives is not legislative ur authoritative, but advisory and 
limited to that specific matter. Accordingly, if we at- 
tempt an organizativen of our churches for missionary 
purposes on a large scale, we must introduce a new prin- 
ciple into our system, the principle of representation. 
This as an authoritative or governmental principle is 
absolutely foreign to Congregationalism. "We have the 
name, not the thing. 

And the thing is not only new, but revolutionary; for 
if we adopt representation for missionary purposes, we 
introduce the principle only in part; and the question 
would continually arise, Why should we not carry it 
farther? Why should we not let representatives settle 








the question of our creeds, hymn-books, ritual and gen- 
eral church-life, where it affects the welfare of the de- 
nomination seriously? Why not put all our benevolent 
societies, seminaries, colleges and schools, in like man- 
ner, under the control of the representatives of the 
churches? If welet in the principle of representation 
to govern foreign missions, we cannot, logically nor in 
the tendency of things, stop there—having the principle, 
and not having it, at the same time; asserting it in one 
place and denying itin another. We must go farther, 
or fly as an eagle with one wing broken. 

Besides, we are not trained in the principle of ecclesi- 
astical representation. It would be new business to us. 
We have no precedents, principles, constitution, to guide 
and limit our action in the exercise of the new power. 
We should not feel at ease in Saul’s armor. We should 
do better with our customary sling and smooth stones, 
It would take us along time to acquire the requisite 
training for skillful and wise administration of missions 
inthis way, going, as we should be likely to do, back 
and forth, from the authoritative to the fellowship 
method. The probability is that our principles and 
methods would soon become tangled in inextricable con- 
fusion. A denomination that has clear-cut principles of 
administration running through it has certain advan- 
tages fron: this fact. But one that has no principles or 
conflicting principles is ina bad way; and one that in- 
troduces the smali end of a revolutionary principle 
greatly weakens its position and imperils its future. 

2. A second way in which a connection might be 
attempted is to have the State bodies—the General Asso- 
ciations or Conferences having alay representation— 
or the National Council, choose the Corporate Members, 
and then let the persons thus chosen have the same 
functions and duties as the present Corporate Members. 
The only difference would bein the mode of election, the 
new members hereafter chosen by the representatives of 
the churches, instead of by the Board itself. This would 
have the advantage that no constitutional change would 
need to be made except in this one respect—-mode of 
election. . 

This would not bring about strictly an organic con- 
nection of the churches with the work of the Board; for 
the members, when elected, would be left to act freely 
on their judgment, without any other than moral respon- 
sibility to the churches, and for an indefinite period of 
service, the same as now. 

This arrangement would be very much less objection- 
able than the preceding one. At first it seems attractive. 
It brings the churches into direct formal relation to the 
Board. They, in fact, at length determine its personnel, 
through their representatives. It would be gratifying 
to ardent churchmen. It is in the direction of an ear- 
nest demand by quite a number now dissatisfied with 
the action of the Board. Itmight be regarded as a savo 
of peace, at first, in the great annual missionary convo- 
cation. 

But there is another side. Would it be satisfactory? 
Would those who ask for representation of the churches 
in the Board be content with this kind of representation, 
without official responsibility to the churches, a limited 
period of service, and frequent fresh elections? In these 
times, with the present democratic tendencies, and the 
popular demand that the office should not get far 
away from the office-maker, such an arrangement 
would occupy a position of unstable equilibrium, and 
would speedily fall. The age is against it. Logic is 
against it. The irreversible tendency and drift of the 
principle of representation is against it. It could not 
long stand, it would naturally give way to a limited 
period of service and official responsibility to the appoint- 
ing bodies with the claim of the right of review and in- 
struction from them And this would bring us back to 
many of the objections which hold against the first 
plan. 

Again, in a time of serious division of opinion on the 
policy of the Board, theelection of the new members 
could not take place in our Congregational bodies with- 
out the liability of making them and the primary bodies 
leading up to thema field of management and discussion, 
perbaps wire-pulling and wrangling, to secure at last the 
desired action of the Board. These bodies exist now for 
fellowship, quickening, co-operation; and no internal de- 
nominational ambitions, strifes or jealousiescan get into 
them. It would be agreat pity to change their celestial 
character. We cannot say that Congregationalists are 
above such human weaknesses, Have they not broken 
out in the heavenly seat of the meetings of the Board it- 
self ? 

If, however, there were a prospect that after all better 
men would be chosen, we might be willing to run some 
risk in the mode of electing them. But this mode—the 
mode of heat and of management, in times of controver- 
sy—would give us partisans; and, at other times, those 
put forward very likely for local reasons rather than 
from their personal worth and interest in missions. The 
personnel of the Board would hardly be improved; it 
might become worse. 

3. The third plan is this: That the State bodies each 
nominate several persons for each vacancy to be filled 
from that state. from among whom the Board may choose 
the dne to fill it. The power of choice, in this case, will 
reside where it does now; the privilege of nomination, 
with the representatives of the churches, This would 
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require no other ehange than achange of practice. It 
could hardly open a door large enough or wide enough 
to let in ill-feeling and confusion into the representative 
bodies all the way down to the churches. It would 
make an informal outward connectign of the churches 
with the missionary work. It would be conciliatory in 
its direction. While not satisfactory to extremists on 
either side, or the ideal of any, it would be of the nature 
of acompromise, and would not be likely to provoke 
much opposition. Moreover, it would be a measure of 
stable equilibrium, not in itself inviting downfall. It 
would not be the entering wedge of anything the friends 
of missions would be afraid of, perpetually coming up 
for readjustment and settlement. It would give us the 
result of the combined wisdom of the local bodies and 
the Board in the selection of new corporate members, 
whose fitness would be inspected by national eyes and 
state eyes. 

Therefore, if the present mode, which has practically 
given us such good results, is to be changed in response 
to a demana for change, [ would recommend something 
like this last by way of compromise. 

PactFric THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, OAKLAND. CAL. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 








A PHILOSOPHER of the early part of the present century 
informs us that there is but one way to human wisdom 
and that is the keeping to the subject. ‘‘It is the his- 
tory alike of poetic excellence, and the genius of discov- 
ery in science.” He goes on to tell us that thus it was 
that fluxions were discovered (and I hope if they have 
done wrong, punished) and also the combustibility of the 
diamond, the circulation of the blood and the decompo- 
sition of alxalies. It was all through keeping to the sub- 
ject. If this be really so the inhabitants of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland (but especially Ireland) ought to be the 
wisest people under Heaven, since for many years there 
has been one subject about which, either for or against, 
we never seem to be tired of talking, writing and think- 
ing. Complete excellence will no doubt be the result of 
it all in time—to the survivors—but in the meanwhile, 
one hears a whispered wish expressed every now and 
then that, just for five minutes or so, one’s friends 
would mercifully select some other topic. It is curious, 
for judging from the majority of the observations made 
upon it, it does not appear to be *‘ on the brain.” 

The news of Prince Alexander of Battenburg’s alliance 
with the fair singer of the Darmstadt theater has drawn 
attention to a subject which those most concerned with 
it would wish to keep ‘‘ a violet by a mossy stone, half 
hidden from the eye,” or even wholly hidden, namely 
morganatic marriages. Prince Alexander is not the 
only living German Prince who has had more than Mac- 
beth’s courage, and declined to ‘‘ let I dare not wait upon 
I would” in this matter. At one time it took a good 
deal of courage, tho the consequences—as in the case of 
poor Agnes Bernauer, who lost her life for her love— 
usually fell upon the left-handed wife instead of the hus- 
band. It was not till the sixteenth century that the 
immense convenience of having a wife that you could 
get rid of, when a better match offered itself, began to 
be generally appreciated. There is an idea that it can 
be indulged in only by men of royal descent: but in 
Prussia, even the inferior nobility may contract unions 
of this kind, In early times, under the name of ‘* hand- 
fast” marriages, these unions were recognized in the 
Highlands of Scotland; tho the bride could be put away, 
the children were held to be legitimate. It is a pretty 
word, ‘‘morganatic,” but—wherever divorce is allowable, 
and it generally is—a rather cowardly proceeding on the 
bridegroom’s part, and it is well for women that the 
practice is confined within comparatively narrow limits. 

When the Royal Academy first sent its emissaries to 
select ‘‘ old masters” for its loan collections from the 
“stately homes of England,” they are said to have found 
undreamt-of artistic wealth. It is true they discovered 
some copies which had for generations been supposed to 
be originals; but these were much more than counter- 
balanced by the new discoveries. And if a similar rov- 
ing commission should be appoirted for rare books, there 
would no doubt be a similar result. Full many a 
gem of purest ray serene, in the bookhunter’s eyes, 
would be rooted out from the dark, unfathomed 
shelves of our ancestral libraries. A remarkable 
instance of this occurred at Hopetown House, 
where a Mazarin Bible, which the owner did not even 
know he possessed, was found, and sold the other day at 
Sotheby’s for two thousand pounds. As much as £3,900 
has, however, been given for a similar copy. 

It is not much more than two bundred years agothat the 
first book auction took place in England, for which a curi- 
ous sort of apology is printed in the catalog. ‘‘ Reader, 
it hath not been usual in England to make sale of books by 
way of auction or who will give most for them; but it 
having been practiced in other countries, to the advan- 
tage of both buyers and sellers, it was therefore con- 
ceived, for the encouragement of learning, to publish 
the sale of these books in this manner of way.” They 
are sold now, not only ‘‘for the encouregement of 
learning.” Dealers (and others) make investments in 
them just as they do in pictures, and it isa profitable 
and less speculative trade, The amateur, as in other 





matters, generally suffers. The sale of the famous 
Heber Library occupied more than 200 days; but it 
only brought £57,000 for what had cost the collector 
£77,000. His biographer tells us he often traveled three 
hundred miles to obtain a copy, because he dared not 
intrust the commission to any one else; but he indulged 
himself in the luxury of duplicates. ‘*No man can do 
comfortably,” he used to say, ‘‘ without three copies of a 
work—one for his town house, one for his country house, 
and the third (tho he knew better than to lend one) at 
the service of his friends.” The superstitions connected 
with this mania-have been numerous. Some books of 
uncommon elegance were said to be printed with silver 
type. The explanation of this absurdity is supposed to 
be a mistake of “silver” for ‘‘ Elzevir,” the name of the 
famous Amsterdam printers. 

It is stated in the papers that a student in the Flowery 
Land, *“ went mad at the sight of his examination 
papers,” and, probably with some vague sense of patriot- 
ism or propriety, cut himself to pieces with broken china. 
Here then at last is the protomartyr of the Cram sys- 
tem, for whom we have been looking so long. Let him 
have aniche over Burlirgton House at once in place of one 
of those much less appropriate statues which now adorn 
it. Competitors for Government posts in China are placed 
in “a hut,” the Daily News tells us, to avoid the possi- 
bility of copying, and there is little doubt but for our 
more open system, and the mitigations it affords through 
mutual assistance, that we should have had catas- 
trophes similar to the above in our own country. The 
idea of cutting one’s self to pieces with an inky pen- 
knife, which reminds one of Mrs, Squeers’s operation 
upon the boy with the boil, is not attractive; but to 
some people Failure is worse than Death. It is all very 
well to say ‘“‘ Better luck next time,” but what is the 
good of it when there is no ‘‘next” because you are 
superannuated? What is so sad about these modern 
‘“‘exams” is that, like our proceedings in Parliament, 
all the old fun is gone out of them. At the University 
the despotism of examiners was tempered by epigram. 
But the Biblical student who forebore to name the 
Minor Prophets upon the ground of its making an in- 
vidious comparison, and the mathematical one who 
thought he could not graduate the steelyard still hoped 
that the examiners would graduate him, have apparently 
no successors. If there is copying it does not take a 
humorous turn; no one declines megas, megasa, megan 
in that natural manner because he sees his neighbor 
do it; no one writes instead of ‘St. Luke was a Greek 
as his name John testifies,” ‘‘ St. Luke was a Greek and 
his name was John Testifiess.” 

There are blunders enough, no doubt, but they are 
dull blunders. The strain upon our young friends’ 
minds is too much for them; they have to know every- 
thing so very young that they have no time to think 
about anything—fuar less a joke (otherwise that idea 
of tackling the Hundred Best Books as a treat, when 
their competitive labors are ever, and they needn’t read 
unless they like, would surely tickle them). 

Let us hope that this poor Chinaman’s end will do 
something for them by drawing public attention to the 
consequences of this intolerable amount of Cram; other- 
wise it may become necessary to have a Martyrdom 
nearer home. If a hundred young gentlemen—the 
flower of England—should be driven to draw lots for 
who should cut himself off in his flower, that pity 
should be aroused for the survivors, and the ‘‘ subjects” 
reduced by one-half, it would be a great dramatic 
spectacle. It should by rights take place during the 
classical examination, and the victim should fall upon 
his penknife like Cato on his sword: if he fell upon the 
examiner and polished him off, it would make a greater 
sensation still. 

The Chinese, tho much more victims to Cram even 
than ourselves, have placed an official limit to this 
torture. Among the students at the recent triennial 
examination in Shantung we read ‘twelve were over 
eighty years of age and seven ninety years of age.” 
They had all been up three times—at intervals one sup- 
poses representing an ordinary human life—and failed; 
whereupon the Government conferred upon them hon- 
orary degrees. At Cambridge there used to be a class 
of candidates called Ten Year men, who, having proved 
their inability to ‘‘ pass” by that protracted term of 
trial, were allowed to put on a bachelor’s hood; but I 
am told that that humane regulation no Jonger exists. 
We are therefore absolutely behind the Chinese—who 
are thought to be the cruellest nation upon earth—in 
our tenderness for the incapables. If a candidate of 
ninety was to make his appearance in Burlington House, 
the most that would be given to him would be an 
eegrotat degree. 

The Malays, we read—tho it can hardly be as a make- 
weight for any especial advantage, for they seem to 
have none—are gifted with quite peculiar diseases. 
Every one knows thei: weakness for running a muck, or 
‘‘amuck.” They prime themselves with bhang, and 
then go off their heads and stab people. Women in 
English prisons are said to have similiar fits of fury, but 
the area of destruction is in their case necessarily more 
limited. The Malay also suffers from latah, an irre- 
sistible impulse to imitate the actions of others. This 
does not, however, strike one as peculiar to the latitude 
of Singapore. If any hideous crime is committed it is 





sure to be repeated all over the country. In literature, 
indeed, this peculiarity has of late years been especially 
observable. Not only are popular poets ‘‘echoed” by all 
the young authors who write poetry, but people who 
never write at all are moved to publish, not imitations 
of them, but their very works—inslices. They call them 
“Selections” or ‘‘Collections” of ‘‘Birthday Books,” and 
get exceedingly angry when their unauthorized quota- 
tions are objected to. One didn’t quite like to call it 
kleptomania, and it is satisfactory to learn that the 
offense arises from physical causes. The symptoms in 
the Asiatic form of latah are a little different. In 
Singapore, if the patient sees anybody throw away any- 
thing, he will throw it away too. In England he will 
snatch it out of the other fellow’s hand and keep it. 

The social philosopher who told us ‘* he loved a good 
hater” would have found a man after his own heart in 
** The Land-owner,” who has lately expressed his views 
upon what is known as ‘‘the religious public.” ‘‘Bish- 
ops, priests and deacons,” he says, *‘would have my most 
intense hatred, did I not nourish a still more deadly 
aversion for dissenters of all kinds.” This is a scheme 
of “thorough” (tho this gentleman would have proba- 
bly objected to even him for he ‘‘hates” titles also) that 
outstraffords Strafford. The misfortune of it is that it 
does not leave a loop-hole even for an exceptional case. 
I remember hearing a Scotch divine remark in the pul- 
pit ‘that ninety-nine men out of a hundred would do 
(or not do) something or other (I forget what it was) 
and a still greater proportion of women.” This it was 
observed by one of his deacons was *‘ running the thing 
rather fine.” For my part I confess I have a sneaking 
hking for these sweeping views, notwithstanding what 
is said about ‘‘ hasty generalization.” Public opinion is 
nowadays far too much the other way. Nobody is so 
great a scoundrel, but that somebody or other—who has 
been outside the reach of his mischief—has an apolo- 
getic word to say for him. The Whitechapel murderer 
may, perhaps, have his good points, but they must be so 
small that, as the mathematicians say, we may disre- 
gard them. It may not be so easy to separate the sheep 
from the goats, as the early writers have assumed; but 
I believe them to have been right in the main; and at 
all events horns and a beard go a good way toward e¢s- 
tablishing a dissimilarity. 

The Commander-in-Chief has issued a ukase against 
bad handwriting. If a studentat the Staff college can- 
not write legibly he will henceforth have to embrace 
some other calling in which his shortcoming may not 
have such vital consequences. As Iam not at the Staff 
college I applaud this decision as being alike sensible 
and just. A bad writer is a nuisancé to everybody, but 
especially to his friends; tho if he is taken in hand early 
enough his fault can be amended. The misfortune is 
that with our high-falutin notions of education, the sim- 
ple art of caligraphy is not only despised, but in many 
cases absolutely destroyed (as at public schools), by the 
system of impositions. The task of writing out 500 
lines of Virgil was not more out of the common in old 
times than the infliction of 500 lashes on the soldier, and 
it has long survived it. It is almost equally barbarous, 
and has often ill consequences as lasting, even tho three 
pens (as I have seen done) are used on one stump. 
Another folly which takes place later in life is to insist, 
in houses of business, upon a particular sort of clerkly 
hand (a gift by the way that is seldom accompanied by 
intelligence). What on earth can it matter—except to 
a prig—in what sort of style a man writes, provided 
only itcan be read with ease? This absurd limitation is 
a relic of the days of the writing-master, with his con- 
ventional position of the fingers (which induced a sort 
of writer’s cramp), and his highly commended ‘‘flour- 
ishes” made with a goose’s quill, and in nine cases out 
of ten by a goose. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE FUNCTION OF RIGHTS. 
BY THE LATE ALFRED YEOMANS, D.D. 








THE air is so heavily charged with socialism in these 
days that the theory of ** natural rights” has soured in 
it and become to many minds peculiarly distasteful. 
The favorable mention of it is regarded as the trickling 
of water through a dike. It threatens inundation and 
must be met with a rush of shovels and sand-bags to 
stop it. But even tho the absolute philosophy should 
some day settle itas a truth that there is no such thing 
as a ‘‘natural right,” and that all rights are derived 
from conventional laws, it might be well to bear in mind 
what the world has gained from the very whisper of 
such a thing in the air. 

The difficulty is to disengage the notion of right from 
that of physical force. The specter of red-handed vio- 
lence is always seen by the fearful lurking in the back- 
ground with fire and fury in its eyes wherever the idea 
of rights is suggested, as tho the very word were a call 
toarms. Positive rights—rights not merely shadowed 


forth by metaphysics but defined by statute, do indeed, 
by the constitution of all human governments, have 
bullets and bayonets attheir back. Butthere are moral 
rights which do not depend upon physical force to give 
them their quality as such. It is objected that a right 
not thus clothed with power of enforcement is worth- 
less, and has no proper claim to the title of a right at all 
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Yet it is only in modern parlance that the term has 
acquired this forceful sense. Once it meant only duties, 
but since the march of latter-day liberties was begun 
the iron hand of force has been gradually slipping into 
the too soft and flabby glove of duty. And now the 
disposition is to acknowledge nothing as a right that 
has not this hard and unyielding consistency in it. 

It is clear, therefore, that a distinction must be drawn 
between positive or legal rights with bayonets at their 
back, and moral rights with conscience and the moral 
kingdom as their peaceful agent of enforcement. Cbris- 
tian ethics can allow only such a meaning to the term. 
For Christ’s kingdom is not of this world, else would his 
servants fight. Moral obligation covers a field far 
wider than those claims of justice which have the con- 
stable attheir side. Andone may talk about the natural 
rights of man without being an anarchist, a communist, 
or a socialist—without hinting in the remotest degree at 
something to be exacted by force, or even with proprie- 
ty claimed by petition. The charity that waits till the 
poor man becomes an obstreperous beggar is not true 
Christian philanthropy. That is a forehanded kindness 
if it follows the example of Christ. It seeks out its ob- 
jects, and does not merely yield like the unjust judge to 
the clamorous widow. Hence, the call of deserving 
wretchedness does not present itself to the Christian 
giver in the shape of a claim of right at all. The most 
effectual begging is the mute appeal of helplessness, 
with neither a counterfeited whine to excite the pity, nor 
a complaint of injustice to drive a sharpiron into the 
conscience. 

What is the use then, it may be asked, in talking 
about rights at all where poverty is the subject? Why 
not descant upon duties and have done with it? What 
have rights to do with duties? Much every way. And 
this is the point we wish to make, and which shaped the 
heading of this article. It is a question with moralists 
whether right is founded upon duty or duty upon right. 
Says a thoughtful writer in a recent English Review 
(Contemporary, Jan. ’89, p. 60): 

‘It is laid down as a maxim by philosophical jurists that 

there is no right which is not founded upon a correlative 
duty, and that every duty presupposes a right.” 
Our author proceeds, indeed, to combat the proposition, 
and warns us to beware of metaphysics; but he admits 
the fact that this is a maxim of jurisprudence, and that 
is enough for our purpose. Nor can we conceive of a 
service which it is our duty to render to a fellow-man 
which it is not his right—not to claira indeed but to re- 
ceive. We are bound to recognize it without the 
prompting ofa demand. St. Paul’s notion of debt was 
akin to this when he wrote: ‘‘Iam debtor both to the 
Greeks and to the Barbarians, both to the wise and the 
unwise”; where the basis of obligation was not in any 
commercial relations, but simply in contrast of condi- 
tions. He possessed a vital good of which others were 
destitute, and he felt it his duty to share with them. He 
calls the obligation a debt. But can there be a duty in 
a debtor witbout a correlative right in the creditor? 

This brings us squarely to the proposition we have in 
mind, namely, that the function of rights in the moral 
field is simply the reinforcement of duties ; the putting 
into the idea of duty of a stronger, more forceful sense 
of obligation; the hinting at sanctions which the unsup- 
ported idea of duty is not so likely to call up, and which 
makeit certain that however the right may lack enforce- 
ment, the neglect of duty will not go unpunished. It is 
to help the undutiful to see that sin is negative as well 
as positive—a want of conformity as well as a transgres- 
sion. Do we not all make ourselves much easier about 
sins of omission than about sins of commission? Any- 
thing, then, which tends to level up this unevenness and 
quicken the sense of obligation which has no sanction 
from human laws ought to be welcomed. The prodding 
of duty is likely to be keener when pushed by the idea 
of rights invaded or withheld. And this makes the con- 
ception of a natural right in the poor to life and the 
means of sustaining life a valuable thing. 

Leibnitz defines right as ‘‘ a moral power.” And the 
eminent French moralist, Janet, commenting on Leib- 
nitz’s definition says (‘‘ Theory of Morals,” p. 212): 

“‘ Anything which is able to arrest the action of a force 
or a power, may justly itself be called a force or a power, 
whatever may be its nature otherwise. For instance, sup- 
pose I have in my hands a hammer, and that before me lies 
a sleeping child. Undoubtedly, if I choose, I can break the 
child’s head with the hammer; yet [do not doit; however 
great may be the force at my command, there is something 
present which stops me—an invisible, ideal obstacle, moe 
forcible than all my force, a power more powerful than all 
my power, and sufficient to disarm mine. This power of 
which the child is not even conscious, is the right which 
every living creature of my species has to retain its life, so 
long as it does not assail that of another.” 

Further on he very aptly calls this an ‘‘ ideal power.’ 
not in the sense of unreal, but as acting through an idea 
or conception of the mind. 

*“ We have here a power which is accompanied neither by 
energy, nor by effort, nor by action, yet which arrests me 
just as effectually as if it were a physical force equal tomy 
own. This power consists simply in an idea—the idea 
that . . . acertain being is my fellow-creature (p. 213). 

It is this ideal power, this new idea of duty reinforced 
by right which has wrought the marvelous developments 
of modern times. For this is distinctively the age of the 








‘rights of man.” It ill becomes an American who owes 
so many of his peculiar blessings to the promulgation of 
such a doctrine to quarrel with the theory of natural 
rights. For does not his Declaration of Independence 
open with the assumption of life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness as inalienable rights? And if inalienable 
then natural. For whence are men possessed of them if 
not from the original creative act? Ideas after all are 
the governing forces of the world. The powers that 
transform human society are all originally ideal in the 
sense in which Janet uses the word. Men had the idea 
of duty in the dark ages, but it was not strong enough 
to break up the tyrannies under which Europe was 
groaning. And it was not until that notion of duty was 
toned up by the iron infusion of this new idea of the 
rights of man that despotisms began really to tumble 
and slaveries to dissolve. This ideal power released the 
tremendous spring of individualism so long tied down 
by the doctrine of the divine right of despots and State 
paternalism. And tothe acting of that liberated force 
we owe the blessings of freedom which crown cur cen- 
tury. The chief danger is that it may be confounded 
with physical might and paralyze the institutions by 
which the order of society is upheld. 
ORANGE, N.4J. 
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LAST year at this time we had not done congratulating 
ourselves that we had survived the blizzard. Now we 
are in the midst of springing grass, the crocuses are 
almost gone, the arbutus is a month earlier than last 
year, and the lines of trees along the streets taken in pro- 
file show the tender reds and browns of their buds, while 
the wiliows look like faint green fountains, their foliage 
is so visible and yet so soft and green. 

If there were such a thing as warm ice-cream, one might 
say the scene of the blizzard had been transferred to 
tropical regions—to Samoa. The shock of the loss there 
was enough to stir usall. Mr. Secretary Tracy was awak- 
ened to receive the telegram, altho he could do noth- 
ing—because it had all been done. The only thing was 
to look for the next message, the one which should give 
names and thus put the friends of those who were alive 
out of the misery of doubt which immediately fell upon 
all who had relatives in the fleet. It came at last, to 
end the uncertainty for some, to become a life-long 
grief for others. Poor little Samoa, it will cost us 
almost as much as if we had gone into a fight for its 
possession. 

The loss to the navy, besides the men and officers, is 
that of two vessels, the ‘‘ Trenton ” and the ‘‘ Vandalia,” 
both of them elderly beauties, well preserved, but still 
elderly. The *‘ Vandalia ” sailed well and the ‘‘ Trenton” 
in its early days could race withthe Atlantic steamers to 
Europe, and beat them; and it is said the ‘‘ Trenton” even 
created a sensation in 1875 when she was in our Euro- 
pean squadron. But all thatis over now. The English 
Navy has gone ahead of usand we shall have a new navy 
—sometime perhaps. At present we have the * York- 
town,” and the ‘‘Dolphin” has just been or will be 
added to the list—which makes two new ships. Let us 
hope that England and France, Germany and Russia 
will continue to be so busy watching each other at home, 
that they will not turn their eyes on anything nearer us 
than Samoa. 

A ghost story on scientific foundations is rather a good 
thing in real life, because we look for the science and 
philosophy of even our stories in these days. 

F Street has some old, handsome houses still stand- 
ing on it, and one of those was the Meade house. Com- 
modore Meade and his mother lived there a great many 
years. After they died, the house was rented fora while. 
Then for years it stood empty—nobody would take it. 
Among the black people it had a reputation for being 
haunted—‘‘ ’Fore, de Lawd sah, I’se seen de old Commo- 
dore lookin’ out o’ dat window in the back parlor, as 
stern and sot as if he’d caught me sneakin’ off with a 
loaf of cake for we-uns to make merry in the kitchen. 
I’se just seen him, sah, and de ain’t no use talkin’ to me 
about it.” 

When a black servant says that you will have to give 
it up, and the probabilities are that he will say it to the 
other servants, and that they will clear out in a body, 
and that they will infect every other servant so that 
you cannot persuade one to come into your kitchen. 
That was the way with the Meade house. It stood 
empty so long, however, that even the reasons began to 
be forgotten. So it fell that a certain business man, on 
the eve of financial troubles,and with alarge family, 
looked about him for a large house at a moderate rent, and 
his eyes fell on the breadth and length of the Meade 
house. Heinquired about it. The rent was fabulously 
little; he examined it; the plumbing was 4ll right, 
That is the main question with a family of children— 
the healthiness of a house. Then he moved in, and 
spread out in the broad, handsome old rooms, and 
thanked his stars, and yet wondered at his luck. Then 
an old inhabitant said one day, ‘‘ You’ve got the haunted 
house, have you; how do you like it?” 

** Do not breathe it to my children,” said the father; 
‘they will fall down in fits; we have just enough South- 








ern in usto still bea little superstitious. But tell me 
what you mean ?” 

‘* Pll show you,” said the other, and took him to the 
piazza that ran along at the back of the house, upon 
which the windowgof the back parlor opened, looking 
also down the length of the yard to the servants’ quar- 
tersat the end. He moved toa certain point, looked, 
changed his position, and then said:‘*Come here and stand 
just where I am.” He did so, and there in the window- 
pane he saw a stern, set face, looking out at him; for a 
moment it was exactly asif it was looking at him; then, 
as he involuntarily made amovement, he saw it was 
shadowy and flickering, altho clear. 

** Move a stepor two farther,” said his friend, ‘‘and 
look again.” He did so, and then he saw the face of an 
old lady with a cap on; the face of the man bearing a 
resemblance toit. ‘‘ Move again,” said his friend, and 
then he saw the two faces superimposed upon each 
other, as they are in those composite pictures which 
have amused usin the magazines within two or three 
years. Thefaces were plainly seen and had also a little 
iridescent look at certain angles of view and at other 
angles one did not see them at all. 

** That is Commodore Meade and his mother. Do you 
wonder the servants fled as they went down the back 
steps with unduly acquired provisions in their hands ?” 

Then both the gentlemen examined the glass and made 
inquiries of men learned in the business of manufacturing 
glass. The panes of glass in that house are old French 
plate, brought over more than a hundred years ago, and 
made from a flinten sand ofa peculiar sort. It hasa 
soft luster after it is washed finer than the best plate 
glass of the present day, and the supposition that the 
Commodore and his mother must have been, as they 
often were, she sitting by the window and he near it 
during athunder storm, and some flash of lightning pho- 
tographed them ia the glass, to the despair of the ser- 
vants. ; 

‘**Let me cut out the pane,” said the gentleman, * and 
replace it with a modern glass, and see if your ghost 
does not disappear.” He did so, and there has been no 
more troublesince. He carried away the ghosts on that 
old French plate glass. 

The Senate adjourned last week with the smoke of the 
contest about Mr. Halstead still floating about, and with 
the resolution of sympathy for the death of John Bright 
still lying on the table. Mr. Reagan, the Senator from 
Texas, who opposed it most bitterly, isan ex-Confeder- 
ate and an Irishman. He cannot get over his hatred of 
an England that has tormented Ireland for centuries, 
and that did not finally acknowledge the Confederate 
Republic of Southern States. Others of the Senators 
who favored the resolution were able to rise above their 
prejudices. One of this wider kind of men said: ‘‘ John 
Bright was so ardent a Free-trader that he could not 
write a note on business to an American without asking 
him why he was a Protectionist. When I was abroadI 
was invited to meet him at a dinner by the American 
Minister; he was scarcely civil to meat first. I was 
polite, but Iturned from him at once and became as 
bluff as he was, and then he came round and we began 
a friendliness which we have kept up ever since, altho I 
have never come down one point in my protectionist be- 
liefs.” 

The first public evening reception at the White House 
was given for the Prince and Princess Takehite, from 
Japan, who, with a small number of attendants, are 
visiting the city, and who were formally presented one 
morning in the Blue Room to the President. 

There was not so much of a crowd as one usually sees 
at the White House receptions, because the members of 
the House are most of them away; and many of the 
Senators were not present, altho as it was on the even- 
ing of the adjournment few were absent from the city. 
Mrs. Harrison appeared for the first time in public since 
her iliness. She wore the same dress she had on at the 
inaugural ball. Mrs. Blaine stood next her in the 
receiving line, with Mrs. McKee and Mrs, Russell Harri 
son at the other end of the line. Madame Takehite wore 
a circlet of fine diamonds in her hair, and had on an ele- 
gant French dress of velvet and satin. The army and 
navy had thin epaulets and full uniforms, and the diplo- 
matic corps had on all its bravery, making it a brilliant 
affair,in the matter of dress at least. Whether anybody 
said anything worth hearing is not recorded. The 
Prince speaks English very well, and doubtless could 
have made interesting remarks upon things that struck 
him asa foreigner. He isa small man physically, but 
has a bright expression and a pleasant smile. Among 
those present were Mr. and Mrs. Senator Hale, Mrs. 
Senator Hearst, General and Mrs. MacKeever, Mr. and 
Mrs. Springer, Commodore and Mrs. Casey, General 
Van Viiet and Mr. and Mrs. Edward Halliday. 

Mrs. James Brown Potter played as Cleopatra the 
same evening to a crowded house, but an audience that 
was astonishingly cold for its size and for the spectacu- 
lar beauty of the play; if it had no other merits it is put 
upon the stage as beautifully as Mr. Irving’s ‘‘ Merchant 
of Venice.” Mrs. General Lander, who herself 
played the part of Cleopatra when she was on 
the stage not many years ago, was one of the audi--- 
ence and a very interested one. She spoke to a friend of 
the fine quality of the play itself, and said that without 
ary spectacular attraction it always drew a large audi- 
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ence and that even when she was traveling and stopped 
at the smaller cities or the larger towns, when “Antony 
and Cleopatra” was on the bills there was always a full 
house. In that case the acting was of the best sort; in 
this, if the acting is not the best, it is so sustained in all 
its parts, *‘ the values are so well given,” as a painter 
would say, that it charms and fascinates. 

The friend to whom Mrs, Lander was telling her expe- 
riences with the play, said a moment later: ‘ I have held 
the head of Cleopatra in my hand.” 

Then, a look of amused incredulity coming over the 
faces uround her, she said : ‘‘ I know that look, but you 
will not disturb me in my belief. I choose to think it 
was the actual head of the Egyptian queen. It belongs 
to friend of mine, an English lady, living near Flor- 
ence, whose husband had been British Consul for many 
years in Egypt. They were forbidden at that time to 
plunder the mummy tombs and send them out of the 
country, so that he got only fragments of this mummy. 
But she had all the ornaments and insignia of a queen 
in her wrappings and on her coffiu, and the Arabs said 
it was Cleopatra. You smile again, but I saw the head. 
You krow she wasa Greek. This, mummy tho it was, 
had been a most beautiful woman. The head was small, 
exquisite in its shape, and the fine oval of the chin was 
still there, and the lines of the nose and brow were as 
perfect as ever. I put my fingers into the hair and 
pushed apart the strands of the braid, and under side it 
was a lovely red gold, a Titian red; on the outside the 
resin and gums had darkened the color, but on the in- 
side you saw what it had been. It might have been 
Cleopatra’s head, and I choose to think it was.” 

Mrs. Wanamaker in the absence of Mrs. John Wana- 
maker, the wife of the Postmaster-General, has received 
for her mother in-law in the house on I Street, which 
Secretary Whitney has made gay for the four past years. 
The Whitneys were not fairly out when the Wanamak- 
ers went in. The pictures in the ball-room were still 
there on one of the reception days with those belonging 
to Mr. Wanamaker, standing about in uneasy attitudes, 
waiting for the Whitney pictures to be taken away. Mre, 
Wanamaker is a daughter of Mr. Welsh, of Philadelphia, 
who was Minister to England while General Grant was 
President. She is young and pretty, used to society, and 
isenjoying, to the full, the side of Washington life she 
sees in the family of a Cabinet officer. She has not had 
the full rush of the waves yet, because she cannot have 
that until next season begins; but she is getting a fore- 
taste. People say the Wanamakers will rival the Whit- 
ney’s in their hospitality, and that they have begun 
already. Of Mrs. Whitney the latest thing I heard was 
the delight of a young lady who had been invited to a 
dinner anda dance and who went and enjoyed herself 
very much. ‘Long after one o’clock, I went up to 
Mrs. Whitney to say good-night—I was a little tired, but 
she—‘ Oh don’t go,’ said she, as fresh as possible, as if it 
were only ten o’clock. When I got home I looked at 
my watch and it was after three.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 





BY WILLIAM C. WARD. 





TURNER, Rembrandt and Watteau are the three great 
masters whose works form the mest important features 
of the present exhibition at Burlington House. Rom- 
ney is less numerously, but not less attractively rep- 
resented, and fine examples are also shown of Lancret, 
Linnell, Gainsborough (in landscape), Morland and others. 
A special feature, moreover, is made of a selection of paint- 
ings by the late Mr. Frank Holl, R. A., who died last year 
at the age of forty-three. We will commence our review 
of the exhibition with a brief notice of Mr. Holl’s works, 
which occupy two of the six rooms in which the entire col- 
lection is contained. 

I forget to whom is attributed the suggestion that in 
place of the often-quoted saying, De mortuix nil nisi 
bonum, we should substitute nil nist verum. The sug- 
gestion is just, by whomsoever originated, for to the dead, 
our dispraise can neither do harm nor give pain, while our 
praise, unwarranted by their merits, may chance to mis 
lead some of the living. Frank Holl is principally known 
a8 a portrait painter, thoin his earlier years he produceda 
considerable number of subject pictures,of a generally 
lugubrious character. These are commonly scenes of be- 
Teavement, with or without coffins, and, tho not always 
destitute of a certain rude pathos, are coarsely and even 
clumsily painted, and do not call for much remark. His 
portraits, however, are pot so easily to be dismissed. 
They are undoubtedly strong and vigorous, but their 
Vigor is closely allied to coarseness, and _ their 
Strength to violence; they display none of the 
refinement which tempers the strength of a really great 
Master. Velasquez and Rembrandt were fond of bringing 
their figures out of dark backgrounds. Mr. Holl was also 
addicted to dark backgrounds, but in his pieces the figures 
do not come out of the background; they are set against 
the background, with no thought but of the crude, staring 
contrast of a forcible light and a strong dark without 
depth or luminousness. His portraits are probably to a 
reat extent faithful likenesses; but as the painting itself 
is destitute of delicacy, so the artist seems to miss much of 
the refinement of his sitters’ character. Perhaps the most 





striking of them all isthat of the Duke of Cleveland, to 
whose countenance Mr. Holl has certainly succeeded in im- 
parting the most diabolic scowl that I ever saw depicted on 
canvas; an expression emphasized by the tightly clinched 
fists, and the white hair bristling ‘like quills upon the 
fretful porcupine.’’ Much more agreeable, and ameng Mr. 
Holl’s happiest performances, are the portraits of Earl 
Spencer and Sir George Trevelyan. That of Mr. John 
Bright, lent by the Reform Club, suffers by comparison 
with Millais’s fine portrait of the statesman. On the 
whole it may be said that while these portraits exhibit 
considerable power and faculty of rendering at Jeast the 
most obvious points of resemblance, there is no sign or 
promise of actual greatness to bedetected inthem. At the 
same time it must be borne in mind, in justice to the 
painter, that his work is seen at an inevitable disadvantage 
by the visitor coming straight from the masterpieces of 
Rembrandtand Romney in the next room. 

The finest of the Rembrandts are three lent by the 
Queen, and of these three again the finest, or, at least, the 
most sympathetic, is the picture entitled *‘ The Shipbuilder 
and his Wife.’”’ It represents two figures at three-quarter 
length. The shipbuilder is seated at a table strewn with 
papers, one of them showing the rough plan ofa ship. He 
holds in his right hand a pair of compasses, and turns bis 
head to look at his wife who, entering from a door behind 
him on the right of the picture, presents to him a letter. 
The figures are painted to the very life. Advanced in years 
as they are, and with all their Dutch plainness, there is an 
air of homely, hearty geniality about this worthy couple 
which at once engages our sympathy. The coloring and 
chiaroscuro show the painter at his best; there is no 
opacity even in Rembrandt’s black, and the whole piece, 
dark tho its coloring be, is full of warmth and lumipous- 
ness. Another of Rembrandt’s masterpieces is the ‘* Por- 
trait of a Lady,’’ also lent by the Queen. This again is 
characterized by the warmth and richness of its coioring, 
and, among other details, by the masterly execution of the 
fan in the lady’s hand, and of her white and goid robe. 
The third of the Queen’s contributions is a large painting 
of the Burgomaster Pancras and his wife; not less wonder- 
ful in coloring and execution than the former two, but less 
attractive in subject. The lady, in gorgeous array, is 
seated before a mirror, decking herself with jewels. Be- 
side her stands her husband, looking straight at the spec- 
tator with an air of pride, if not in his wife, at least iu the 
costliness of his wife’s attire. Most of the remaining Rem- 
brandts in the collection are lent by Sir Richard Wallace. 
Among these the portraits of the Burgomaster Palekan 
and his wife claim particular notice. They are early and 
fine works of the master’s, painted in a much smoother and 
more finished manner than his later productions, but com- 
paratively wanting in depth and richness. 

George Romney appears this year to unusual advantage 
He is exceptionally well represented, and gains, moreover, 
by the absence of any important examples of the only 
masters of the English School who excelled him in por- 
traiture—Reynolds and Gainsborough. His half-length 
portrait of Miss Mellon, an actress who afterward became 
Duchess of St. Albans, is decidedly the most fascinating 
picture in the whole exhibition, and, alcho entirely differ- 
ent in style, would not suffer by comparison with the best 
of Gainsborough’s, or with any short of the best of Reyn- 
olds’s. The face, tho not of the faultless order of beauty, 
is strikingly lovely, with languishing brown eyes, a nose 
slightly retroussé, lips somewbat thin, but well formed, and 
brown curly hair. A smile that might become Euphrosyne, 
uniting sweetness with “‘heart-easipg mirth,” plays upon 
her features, and completes the charm of this most capti- 
vating portrait. Rommey rarely attains such perfect har- 
mony of color asin this piece. The lady wears a dress of 
the simplest fashion—white, or rather of a delicate warm 
greenish gray which stands for white. A brown boa, of 
nearly the same color as her hair, falls over her left 
shoulder, and the background consists of blue sky, glazed 
with warm color to get rid of the coldness, with the 
sketchiest suggestion of brown foliage on the right. These 
colors set off with the happiest effect the clear complexion 
of her face and neck, while, to prevent the appearance of 
isolation in the delicate carnations of the flesh, the painter 
has introduced, with the true instinct of a colorist, a tiny 
bit of red ribbon in the left-hand lower corner. Another 
fine half-length by Romney, not quite so fascinating as 
Miss Mellon, but little inferior as a work of art, is the 
portrait of Miss Sophia Schutz. The portrait-group of 
Henrietta, Countess of Warwick, and two of ber children, 
is a larger and also admirable example of the same artist. 
The figures are full-length, with a background of archi- 
tecture, beyond which is seen, on the left, a stretch of low- 
lying landscape, beneath a brilliantly colored evening sky. 
Especially to be admiredis the charming figure of the little 
girl, leaning upon her mother’s lap, and looking up in 
her face. 

Reynolds and Gainsborough are, as I have said, ill-rep- 
resented in the present exhibition. The portrait of Mrs. 
Crouch, by the former, is, however, a pleasing perform- 
ance, but second rate, or even third-rate, in comparison 
with Sir Joshua’s best works. By Gainsborough, in ad- 
dition to several portraits, there are two fine and charac- 
teristic landscapes, both leat by the Duke of Rutland. 
They are in the painter’s later manner, broad and free in 
handling, rich in color. Of the two I prefer that with a 
peasant girl seated on a woody bank in the foreground, 
with a young shepherd standing by and conversing with her; 
but both are full of the rustic charm which Gainsborough, 
beyond all other painters, knew how toconvey. Among 
other paintings of the English School may be mentioned 
two good Morlands, a fine ‘‘ View on the Stour,’’ by Con- 
stable, and Angelica Kauffman’s portrait-group of Prince 
William Frederick and Princess Sophia Matilda, children 
of the Duke of Gloucester. ‘‘ Miss Angel ” is now perhaps 
better known as the heroine of Miss Thackeray’s charming 
story than by her own performances. She possessed, how- 
ever, genuine talent, and the picture just referred tois a 





very fair example of her powers, The figure of the young 


girl, attired in a simple white dress, with a red rose in her 

bosom, is very sweet and successfully painted. 

I am not sufficiently intimate with the paintings of An- 

toine Watteau, of whose works our National Gallery pos- 

sesses not a single example, to speak of them with much 

decision, but the fourteen pictures by bim now exhibited 

probably do not represent him at his best; their merits, 

copsiderable as they questionless are, hardly account for 
the extraordinarily high estimation in which he is held. 

Watteau, who died in 1721 at the early age of thirty-seven 
years, was a man of genius, who lived and worked in an at- 
mosphere of utter artificiality. He painted pastoral scenes, 
not, like Gainsborough’s, instinct with the native charm 
of true country life, but pastorals of Versailles, where la- 
dies of the court masquerade as shepherdesses, or flirt with 
Pierrot and Harlequin beneath the shade of elegant trees. 
Contrasted with Gainsborough’s his pictures suggest a 
fashionable lady, rouged and perfumed, beside a simple 
country lass, with the bloom of health on her rosy cheeks 
aud Nature’s freedom in her upright figure. The land- 
scapes, moreover, in which Watteau disposes his courtly 
groups, tho gracefully designed, indicate no genuine love 
of Nature; they recall the theater rather than the open air. 
With these defects were mingled in the painter qualities 
of high value. Bound by the extreme artificiality of the 
manners which he depicts, he wears bis chains with a 
grace peculiarly his own. His sham Arcadians linger by 
lawns and groves and stately terraces, twanging their gui- 
tars, or picnicking, or doing nothing in particular, with 
perfect elegance and refinement. Here and there a more 
exciting incident occurs, as of a gallant cavalier assisting a 
well-bred dame to alight from her steed; but all is done 
with the perfection of courtliness. Life seems a kind of 
perpetual miouet, in which those who are not actively en- 
gaged have no care but to watch the dancers until their 
turn arrive. The female figures are often extremely grace- 
ful, the children pretty and childlike. There is not much 
affectation, unless occasionally among the gentlemen; for 
the life is too frankly artificial for affectation. Astrée may 
carry acrook, but she does not in the least affect the man- 
ners cf a shepherdess, while the shepherd Celadon would 
probably scarceiy know a sheep if he saw one, except, in- 
deed, in a disintegrated condition on the dinner-table. 

Watteau ranks deservedly high as a colorist; his exe- 
cution, moreover, is easy and that of a master. His con- 
temporary, Lancret, whose subjects and style closely re- 
semble Watteau’s, is less highly esteemed; but one or two 
of Lancret’s pieces in the present exhibition—notably the 
‘* Pastoral Group” and the small portrait of Mile. Camar- 
go dancing—are little, if at all, inferior to any of the Wat- 
teaus in the same collection. 

Turner is represented by an entire roomful af water- 
color drawings, in addition to several fine works in oil. 
Of the latter the most important is the magnificent paint- 
ing of Quillebceuf, originally exhibited at the Royal Acad- 
emy in 1833. It is a sea-piece, with the ramparts and build- 
ings of the little town lying in the distance amidst the 
threatening waves, and lighted with an orange glow by 
the declining sun. The sky is one of the most beautiful 
to be found in Turner’s oil paintings; vast storm clouds 
sweep across it, partly of a gloomy gray, but tinged, 
where the sun strikes them, with rose-color and gold. In 
the foreground the angry waves rise and fall, casting the 
salt spray high into the air, while, like a cloud of larger 
spray, a flight of white gulls soars on the left. Of the 
other oil paintings by Turner the most interesting is a late 
“‘Venice,”’ full of light and atmosphere, with a wide ex- 
panse of smooth water, reflecting the blue sky, the distant 
buildings, and the gondolas. 

The collection of water-colors by Turner comprises a se- 
ries of fifty-one sketches on the Rhine, made in the year 
1819, and lent to the Royal Academy by Mr. Fawkes, of 
Farnley Hall. These exquisite drawings, many of them 
full of detail, were executed in the space of a fortnight; at 
the rate, that is, of about four a day—a feat which would 
be absolutely incredible, even of Turner, were it not well 
authenticated. But the swift and unerring skill which 
this implies is almost forgotten in our admiration of the 
invention and the beautiful sentiment which distinguish 


the entire series. The romantic scenery of the Rhine is 
rendered with the hand of a magician aud the sympathy of 
apoet. A note in the catalog affords some interesting in- 
formation with regard to Turner’s method of executing 
these marvelous drawings: 


“They were made upon paper originally white, but which 
Turner stained gray by passing it through a dish filled with the 
tint he gure, This enabled him to wash and scrape out 
lights, and aided the marvelous power and rapidity with which 
he always worked. Body color is also freely used, as was his 
custom when working upon tinted paper.” 


Of the other water-colors by Turner I prefer, on the 
whole, theearly examples, such as the beautiful “ Falls of 
the Clyde,’”’ and the solemn und impressive ‘‘Cader Idris.” 
His later style is represented by several drawings, very 
lovely and imaginative, but inferior to some that I have 
seen of the same period. ‘There is no drawing, however, in 
the collection which is not deserving of careful study, and 
of which it may not safely be said that none but Turner 
could have executed it. 


RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 








Sanitary. 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN PURIFYING 
SEWAGE. 


THE two most important facts of more recent date, as to 
dealing with sewage as with polluted water, are—first, 
what has been found as to the disposal of sewage in the 
ground; and second, the effect of methods of subsidence 
and purification. 

I. Formerly it was supposed that when water was agitated 
in, or exposed to air, or when distributed over land for fil- 
tration, that the chief change wrought, depended on the 
oxidizing effect of theair. Robert Warington, chemist of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, England, showed that 








much of the change is due to living organisms, by which 
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nitrification is produced in soil and in water. This life does 
not act, as a rule, over two feet from the surface. In a 
clayey subsoil, very little of this bacterial life is found un- 
der two feet of the surface. His various experiments have 
beén confirmed by Schloesing, of France, and Frankland, of 
England. The chief lesson is, that forall land or ground 
filtration and purification, we must depend upon the upper 
ground, and that decaying material which we desire to get 
clear of by natural processes, must be left very near the sur- 
face. Alsothatit must be loose ground, since the puritica- 
tion is a process of oxidation, of which the products are 
carbonic and nitric acids. 

II. As to methods of purification by subsidence and 
chemicals, while it was admitted that much organic matter 
was removed, it was contended that no method would re- 
move the minute forms of microphyte life, 4. ¢., micro-or- 
ganisms. Facts now, however, show that they are re 
moved. If not directly, they are so far deprived of their 
food or pabulum, and so cannot remain. Dr. Percy F. 
Frankland, in a large series of experiments with the Lon 
don water supply (see ‘‘ Water Purification, its Biological 
and Chemical Basis,’ Pro. Ins. Civil Engineers, Vol. 
LXXXV, London, 1886, and various papers in London San 
itary Record since), shows that filtration does remove a 
large percentage of bacteria. The same is shown as to 
chemical precipitation. The same has been shown 
at the Berlin water-works, where the efficiency of the fil- 
ter-beds is determined by the percentage of bacteria which 
they will remove. Experiments at the Lawrence Experi- 
mental Station, Mass., have confirmed these views. 

Our chief lack at present is, that we cannot so classify 
bacteria as to know which are harmful and which are use- 
ful, or if we could, do not know how to remove the one and 
leave the other. But the fact that the water is improved 
by the wholesale removal, is a practical one, applying both 
to water-supply and to sewage thatis to go into streams 
not large and favorable to its complete disposal 

In view of all these facts, the system of land filtration has 
been rendered still more effective. Where land cannot be 
had, on a similar principle, subsidence and chemical treat- 
ment are made available. 

Where sufficient land cannot be had, the two methods 
are made to supplement each other, the sewage being 
treated before its transfer to the soil. Asa fresh illustra 
tion of the value of chemical treatment of sewage, we ab 
stract as follows: 

**MM. P. Charstaing and E. Burillot have contributed to the 
* Proceedings of the Académie des Sciences’ a carefully pre- 
pared account of the results obtained in Brussels by the method 
of rendering sewage innocuous by treatment with chemical re- 
agents. [1 the course of their paper they remark that, for the 
purpose in view, there are two methods in actual use: ‘1. The 
method of irrigation. or the purification of sewage by means of 
the soil and cultivation—a method which is widely advocated 
and available when command can be had of large expanses of 
land adapted to this use, and when the water which has to be 
purified is not highly charged with putrescible matter; 2, Chem- 
ical methods, which have for some years past fallen into great 
dirsepute, but which, in consequence of advances recently made 
and still possible in chemical science, demand a careful consid- 
eration.’ 

“They continue: ‘The first method has been much studied, 
we may say studied exclusively, in France. This very circum- 
stance has led us to examine the value of the chemical methods, 
believing as we do that in the public interest no single plan 
which may contribute to the public health ought to be over- 
looked or neglected. Many methods of effecting the chemical 
purification of effluent sewage-water have been proposed. The 
effluent water of the city of Brussels has been analyzed witha 
view to determining (1) its composition, and (2) the alterations 
produced in its composition by chemical treatment with a view 
to its purification.’” 

These chemists furnish various tables of analyses showing 
how satisfactory was t he purification of the effluent. 

“The authors then sum up their inquiry in the following re- 


sults: 

***It thus appears to be clearly established: 1. That the puri- 
fication of sewage by chemical means is perfectly practicable. 
2. That it can be applied continuously and without the produc- 
tion of unwholesome emanations. 3. That the employment for 
agricultural purposes of the nitrogen, potash and phosphoric 
— ee in the sewage can by this method be easily 
effected.’”’ 


Speaking, therefore, with confidence as to the ability of 
our engineers, chemists and sapitarians to direct commu- 
nities as to proper methods of construction of sewers and 
the disposal of sewage, we desire to emphasize the follow- 
ing points: 

I Nosystem should be adopted on the advisement of a 
non expert committee, however intelligent, but some com- 
petent person should be held responsible for the choiceof a 
plaa adapted to the locality and to the population. 

If There is need of skilled supervision in carrying out all 
details of construction, as well as in all joinyngs to the 
system, made from dwellings. factories, etc. Contractors, 
householders and plumbers, with all their exceilent intent, 
cannot be trusted to get all things just right. 

III. There is need of thorough administration and sani- 
tary inspection. ; 

If ali our cities, town and villages will thus act, dimin- 
ished sickness and death-rate will repay expepses if, as to 
these, too, proper oversight is exercised. 








Science. 





OZONE—active oxygen—is believed to be a product of 
plant life; especially, according to Dr. Anders, the product 
of opeving blossoms. As ozone is believed to be the agent 
that destroys the germs of disease, or perhaps prevents 
their active development, the relation of plants to the 
public health assumes a new interest. Everything, in fact, 
relating to the production of ozone, or to its presence and 
action in the atmosphere becomes a questiun of supreme 
importance. A very valuable paper by Dr. J. D. Plunkett, 
ot Nashville, Teun., entitled “Ozone in its Relations to 
the Public Health,” has been issued by the Tennessee 
State Board of Health at Nashville. It gathers together a 
large numver of facts bearing on the question, and gives 
details of inany new observations made under the direc- 
tion of the Board. The general belief among people of 
science that the prevalence of epidemics and the absence of 





ozene in the atmosphere run parallel with each other is 
strongly confirmed. There was a marked deficiency of 
ozon- in the atmosphere at Marseilles during the existence 
of cholera there, and in one hospital where artificial ozone 
was provided the death-rate waslow. The fatality was 
found to be greatest alwaysin proportion to the smallest 
proportion of atmospheric ozone, and when a large supply 
came with a southwest wind the malady ceased. The in- 
fluence of a thunder shower on vegetation is well known 
to be wonderful, and this report says that after thunder 
showers the atmosphere always presents a marked addi- 
tion to its ozone, and instances are given where epidemics at 
once ceased after thunder Showers. The atmospheric fra- 
grance so perceptible after a summer thunder shower is re- 
ferred to the increaseof ozone. The belief becoming preva- 
lent that pine forests aid in the production of ozone does not 
find support from the facts given in this paper. Thisis a great 
gain to the sanitary theory as it relates to ozone; for it is 
well known that the terrible yellow-fever scourge of a few 
years ago, was just as prevalent if not more soin some of 
the thickly growing pine regions of Southwestern Missis- 
sippi as elsewhere. The different degrees of ozone in the 
atmosphere are measured by figures, 10 representing the 
highest amount known. Some experiments were made 
in a pine forest every day from August 26th, 1877, to Sep- 
tember 25th. The average for that time was 2.09 by night, 
and 313 by day. Observations were made at the same 
time in the open country, with the result of 1.80 by night 
and 2.16 by day. It does therefore appear that there is 
more ozone in a pine forest, but this is attributed to the 
greater presence of moisture in the air, and not to any in- 
fluence direct from the pine trees; for when observations 
were made from March 4th to April 3d in 1878, when there 
was more moisture in the open spaces than in the forest, 
the average for the forest was 4.80 by night and 4.70 by day, 
the open spaces giving 6.93 by night and 5.90 by day. The au- 
thor of this paper does not seem to beaware of Dr. Ander’s 
experiments connecting ozone with the flowering of plants. 
It is quite possible that the flowering of the pines, at this 
spring season, accounted for the greater amount of ozone 
at that time than was fuund in the fall. Humidity witha 
bizh temperature seems to be particularly favorable to the 
existence of ozone. Humidity under a low temperature 
has no influence whatever; this is what we should suppose 
from the known relation of heat and moisture to the 
growth of plants. They do not grow under a low tempera- 
ture no matter how much moisture the atmosphere may 
contain. Taking the observations as conclusive, a moist 


and cool climate may be upsalubrious, but a warm, moist 
one much healthier than has generally been supposed. 
The exact manner in which ozone acts in favor of health is 
not yet known. This essay concludes that so far the proof 
seems to tend to the conclusion that there is no phvysiologi- 
cal action connected with it. It is known to vegetable 
physiologists that nice conditions of oxygen have to do 
with the germination of seeds and spores. It was recently 
noted in these columns that these conditions often de- 
termine the success or failure of the mushroom cultivator. 
They prevent germs from being active that are probably 
omnipresent. And yet there seems to be an active con- 
sumption of ozone in what may be termed the purifying 
process, A test was made near a large mass of animal ex- 
creta in a locality where the amount of atmospheric ozone 
seemed equal. The experiment was then made day and 
night from June 9th to June 14th. Both experiments were 
made under exactly the same degree of atmospheric hu- 
midity, and apparently under equal circumstances. But 
the result, that while the ozonoscope showed an average 
during the six days of 3.3 by nieht, and 3.2 by day, there 
was but 2.3 by day and 29 in the vicinity of the decompos- 
ing material. This would indicate that besides being in 
some measure an agent opposed to the development of dis- 
ease germs, it also acts as an oxidizer. The whole subject is 
in itsinfancy, but science, and especially chemico-biology, 
has seldom started investigation in a more useful line. 


School and College. 


THE various religious denominations are seeking to sup- 
plement the educational work of the University of Michigan 
by furnishing courses of lectures on the Christian Religion 
and Church History, by eminent men. The University 
has at present 1,882 students, and the Churches recognize 
it as a center of influence. The Episcopalians and Presby- 
terians have each an annual course of lectures for the 
students. ‘The Methodists have, under the auspices of 
their Wesleyan Guild of the University, a similar course, 


which is now attracting much attention. The first address 
in this course was delivered by Bishop Jobn P. Newman. 
on * The Christian and the Agnostic,” and was an eloquent 
and impressive presentation of the subject. The second, 
and a no less impressive address was delivered on March 
24th, by Samuel G. Smith, D.D,of St. Pau!, Minn., on 
‘The Basis of Reward and Punishment.” These wil! be 
followed by lectures by H. A. Cleveland, D.D., of Indian- 
apolis, and Bishops Warren, Foss and Vincent. 











.... The fifth course of Winkley Lectures was given in 
the Junior Lecture-room, Bartlet Chapel, Theological 
Seminary, Andover, April Ist to April 9th, hy E. Benja- 
min Andrews, D.D. LL.D., Professor of Econ»mics and 
Finance in Cornell University. The subject of this course 
= aye Special Bearings of Political Economy upon 

thics.”’ 


..»»-Dr. Fairchild presses his resignation, offered a year 
ago,as President of Oberlin College, on account of his ad- 
vanced age; and a joint committee of the trustees and of 
the faculty, consisting of Dr. L. C. Warner, Gen. A. B. Net- 
tleton, Mr. J. G. W. Cowles, and three members of the fac- 
ulty, are seeking his successor, and hope to report at the 
June meeting of the trustees, 


.-». Wellesley College will occupy its new Farnsworth 
Art Hall in September next. There is already a collection 
of 3,000 photographs, oil paintings, water colors, etc., for 
it. There are also collections of casts from the antique, of 
en ane busts, of ceramics, and of ancieat armor, 
coins, etc. 


-..-The Department of Biology in the University of 


Pennsylvania is hereafter to be a separate school, with a 
four years’ instead of a two years’ course. Its graduates 
will receive an appropriate degree. 


..--Cornell University has put. $400,000 in new buildings 
the past year, 





—. 
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Personalities. 


THE EMPRESS DoWAGER, of China, who, notwithstand- 
ing the boy Emperor has ascended the throne, stil] remains 
Empress Regent, is one of the most remarkable women in 
Chinese history. She has ruled China for twenty-five 
years, and she became Empress Regent in connection with 
the Eastern Empress in 1861, when the Emperor Hien Feng 
died, leaving two wives. The Eastern Empress died six 
years ago, and there was at this time a great excitement 
in Peking because it was thought that the Westerp Em. 
press, or this noted lady (who was the real ruler of China) 
was sick. The most noted doctors ot China were called to 
court. Their medicines availed nothing, and they visiteq 
Dr. Dudgeon, aneminent Scottish practitioner, of Peking 
and asked him for some medicine and advice. Dr, Dud. 
geon replied that if the Empress wanted his services she 
could call him in, but that he did not intend to risk advice 
and medicine at second hand. The result was that the East- 
ern Empress died and the present Empress Dowager ruled, 
During the last sickness of the Empress she could for a 
long time take only milk, and it took sixty wet nurses to 
keep her alive. The present Empress Regent is now over 
fifty, and she is said to be well formed and dignified, She 
combs her hair in the butterfly fashion common to the 
Manchus, having horns six inches long at the back of her 
head, and she fastens it with a gold hairpin. Ste is rather 
independent in thought and does as she pleases, regardless 
of Chinese etiquet. She is said to practice archery inside 
the walls of the palace, and she is reported as having taken 
lessons in boxing from an old eunuch. Minister Denby 
says that she studies and understands all subjects com. 
mitted to her, and that she is very industrious. He thinks 
she will go down to history as one of the great rulers of the 
world, and says that through her China has attained its 
present high position among the nations. 





....Tony Pilcher, of Melrose, Fla., became impressed 
with the belief that the only true bapti-m was immersion, 
and that everybody and everything should be baptized, 
He took all his chickens and pigs toa luke and baptized 
them, and almost every day he would baptize himself. 
When Sheriff Shelley went to arrest him Mr. Pilcher at- 
tempted solemnly to baptize the sheriff, with a quart 
bottle full of ink. The sheriff captured the bottle and 
Tony, and committed him, to be restored to sanity. 


....Bishop Vincent, of the Methodist Church, has re. 
cently received from London a fine life-sized oil painting 
of John Potter, LL. D., Bixhop of Oxford, who ordained 
John. Wesley deacon and priest, and who was afterward 
made Archbishop of Canterbury. The portrait was painted 
by John Vanderbank in 1737. ' 


-...Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone are preparing for the cele- 
bration of their golden wedding. 








Pebbles. 


SHAKESPEARE, as recently revised 
Times is out of joint.—Puck. 





in London— The 


....Even the tiger is not without affection. He is very 
much attached to his paw and maw.—Puck. 


....A New Hampshire man took a chew of aloes by mis- 
take the other day. He talks very bitterly about it.—Bur- 
lington Free Press. 


...- Mrs. Slimdiet: “Have some of the soup, sir?” Ez- 
perienced Boarder: ‘No, thank you; I am not thirsty.”— 
Philadelphia Reeord. 


....There are two classes of people in this world—those 
who make fools of themselves and those who don’t need to. 
—Burlington Free Press. 


....“*What were you thrashing your boy for last night?” 
asked a neighbor of Mr. Caution. ‘‘Wild oats,” was the 
old man’s reply.—Pittsburg Chronicle. 


....A German specialist says that Patti has two valves 
in her windpipe. She is, then, a kind of bivalve, a veri- 
table oyster Patti.—Musical Courier. 


....-The real reason why Tom Platt didn’t get into the 
Cabinet was because Jerry Rusk was to gothere. The 
President objects to Tom and Jerry.—Boston Herald. 


-...Rose (at the café): ‘‘ Let’s see. We've ordered Irish 
potatoes, haven’t we ? What can we have to match them?” 
Emily: ** Ab, yes! Waiter, a pat of butter, please.” —Bur- 
lington Free Press. 


....Maddern: “‘ Are you the fellow that stole my um- 
brella?”’ Snagit: ‘Yes, why? Do you want it?” Mad- 
dern (aghast): ‘‘ N—no, keep it, and I’1l send over the cover 
to-day.””—The Epoch. 


...."* Present—wear; past—wore; Tommy, define that,” 
said the teacher. ‘“‘When Mamma gets a new dress it’s to 
wear, and when papa gets the bill it’s war,” answered the 
bright boy.—The Epoch. 


....A little girl who was enjoying broiled partridge for 
breakfast remarked that she did not think it at all strange 
that Esau sold his birthright for a mess of partridge; it was 
certainly delicious !—Exchange. 


.... Mrs. Brief (who has been reading an article on Sleep 
in a health paper): ‘John, is it best to lie on the right side 
or the left?”? John (a lawyer): “If you are on theright . 
side it usually isn’t necessary to lie at all.’”—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


....Husband (to wife as they start out); ‘‘ But aren’t 
you going to wear anything on your head?” Wéife (pro- 


voked): “‘ Why, you horrid thing, I’ve got on my Easter 
bonnet!” Husband: ‘* You’d better wrap the bill around 
it, so as not to catch cold.””—Lawrence American. 
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Music. 
THE VON BULOW RECITALS. 


THE four piano-forte recitals exclusively from Beetho- 
ven’s works, and played through exclusively from memory, 
given by Dr. Von Biilow last week should have monopo- 
lized the musical attention of the city, even if almost any 
other singular and novel attraction had been concurrent 
with them. As a fact, there wasnone. Dr. Von Biilow’s 
remarkable ‘“‘cyclus” could not have been better set, as to 
its date in the season. People, so to say, could give them- 
selves completely to attendance on it; and the ideas and 
emotions stimulated by such a course of abstract music 
were not disturbed by esthetic impressions out of concord- 
ance withit. It is said that Dr. Von Biilow has expressed 
his surprise and pleasure at the uniformly crowded and 
attentive audiences, and commented on their unfeigned 
enthusiasm for a course of such recondite enjoyment and 
instruction extraordinary—that twelve years ago certainly 
was many degrees less intelligible to New York and not 
supported to the practical extent of these four afternoon 
concerts. In fact, the truest accord has, from the first, 
vibrated between the player and his hearers, and given to 
the great exoonent of Beethoven an additional sympathy 
in his labors, through that most helpful feeling, the sense 
that one’s highest efforts in a particular direction are com- 
pletely appreciated. 

Hundreds of persons who heard Dr. Von Biilow 
intelligently each day, certainly have gained a new 
or else an amazingly increased sense of, first, what 
the sonata became in Beethoven’s hands, and, second, 
a comprehension of its relations to the emotional and the 
intellectual in music; realizing how far the composer made 
his works defer in their structure to the old and yet be 
eloquent with the message of the new life and significance 
of music following him. Such a series of recitals is indeed 
a special course in the most intellectual form of art. To 
the professional instructor or performer its significance 
hardly can be overstated. 

Itis not needful here to recite once more the sa.ient 
qualities of Dr. Von Biilow’s playing. One is tempted to 
write of, at least its end, letting the means alone, of great 
delight and fresh significance that came in the earlier con- 
certs of the week, with such relatively familiar music asthe 
so-called ‘‘ Pathetique’”? and more unwarrantably so- 
called *‘ Moonlight”? sonatas and its companion one; of 
the ‘‘ Apassionata ’’; and of that deeply expressive one en- 
titled by Beethoven himself *‘ Les Adieux—l’Absence— Le 
Retour’’; not to mention the lucidity and color imparted 
to the four sets of Variations interpolated. But the con- 
certs’ greatest charm and value to the musician came on 
Thursday and Friday, with the interpretation of the last 
three sonatas, and of Op. 106 and the Diabelli Variations. 
It is worth waile waiting, without definite expectation of 
such a satisfactory reward, for years, to hear the almost 

unplayable Op. 106 so elucidated. What with his amaz- 
ing triumph over that sonata’s technical arduousness in the 
first and last movements, and the nearly indescribable dig- 
nity and pathos which he infuses into the slow-moyement, 

Dr. Vcn Biilow’s rendition of it may stand asfthe greatest 
illustration of his perceptions and powers. For sucha work 
of Beethoven,typically advanced in so many directions, there 
comes once in a generation such a player and expositor. 
To have had this sort of a medium between us and Beethoven 
is the most satisfactory and genuine kind of spiritualism 
that can be vouchsafed. In the Adagio Sostenuto Dr. Von 
Biilow reaches his hight. Adjectives do not convey the 
dignity and pathos infused. And in the final fugue his in- 
tellectuality, his peculiar art and peculiar physical endur- 
ance receive an amazing illustration. On Friday he was so 
little wearied that he played a good part of the fugue over 
again, inreturn for the many recalls given him. To the 
pre-eminently great profit mentioned, in listening to these 
successive days’ concerts, there came to persons less in- 
structed in the musical and emotional properties some 
wonderful pianism, and increasing astonishment for them 
at a musical memory unique in its retentiveness. But 


when Dr. Von Biilow visited us twelve years ago the more 
popular and superficial element of interest in his work and 
memorial faculty was enormously greaterthan to-day. He 
played then to audiences in which absolute understanding 
of his interpretation existed in two-thirds less a propor- 
tion than was the case in the Broadway heater 
last week Formerly it was very considerably Von 
Biillow, the pianist, that New York listened to, and 
from that point of view many persistently misregarded 
him and the value of his concerts. To separate him from 
the ranks of virtuosi is absolutely necessary. Much has 
been uncertain, and not perfect in his playing all his life. 
It will be. Indeed, to day there must be greater allowances 
made than of old. False notes, blurred playing of par- 
ticular passages and of various familiar musical figures, a 
lack of the unexceptionable and crystalline clearness and 
certitude in runs and rapid movements—these mechanical 
defects have long since been admitted and allowed for. In 
such a week’s consecutive work one appreciates (and many 
with surprise, doubtless), the marked distinction between 
Dr. Von Biilow and Rubinstein, Joseffy or Roseuthal. One 
does not find in him the consummate, often not quite ade- 
quate, skill of the wonder-player. But the most consum- 
mate technique, greater in given directions than Dr. Von 
Biilow’s, has too often detracted from the interpretation 
of the music before us last week. What is needed, the in- 
tellectual insight and spiritual sympathy with the compo- 
ser’s latent meaning and with the very essence of his work. 
Dr. Von Biilow possesses and utilizes in page after page, 
measure after measure, in more than sufficient compensa- 
tion for the infrequent unskill of his fingers. During this 
visit, his audiences have considered Von Biilow the inter- 
preter, and have studied the sense not the letter. There 
has been less talk of qualities of the virtuoso order that 
belong to other performances, and that like the Spanish 
fleet in Sheridan’s comedy, are not to be seen, because they 
are not in sight. 

Applause is not always an index of appreciation. Such 
persistent attendance, at so much percapita, is. Day after 
day, the whole capacity of the large parquet and balconies 
ofthe Broadway Theatre were filled, and the brevity of Dr. 
Von Biilow’s present visit regretted. The three supple- 
mentary recitals of this week, arranged since the clycus 
{to-day’s Beethoven concert especially, and to-morrow’s 
devoted to Bach, Handel, Mozart, Kaff, Brabms, Schubert, 
Rheinberger and Beethoven) are one way of amending it 
that is very welcome, 





ews of the Week. 


A TELEGRAM from Topeka, Kan., gives the following 

account of the way in whi:h the settlers propose to invade 

Oklahoma, when the territory is opened to them en April 

22d: 

“The members of the State Board of Railroad Assessors, just 

returned from a trip through Oklahoma, report army officers as 

saying that thousands of boomers are still concealed in the 

brush, and that if the whole United States Army was there, it 

could not drive them out. Names are taken, but nine out of ten 

are fictitious. Captain Woodson and Lieutenant Carson are in 

receipt of telegrams daily to hire horses, have them saddled and 

bridle’, and in waiting on the arrival of trains at Oklahoma 
City, Aprii 22d, at noon. The object is to mount at once and by 
fieet steeds distance rival boomers on foot, and capture choice 
claims. A party of four Hoosiers with a balloon are camped 
near Antelope Hills. ‘They will make an ascent in the morning, 
drift in mid-air till noon, and then descend hours in advance of 
teams and speedy horses. The state officials anticipate trouble, 
and say the country will be an Eldorado for good Land Office 
lawyers. The excitement is increasing daily, and all Southern 
Kansas is ablaze. The assessors think that Oklahoma is not 
what it has been painted. The soilis red and the land is good 
chiefly for hay and cotton. Oklahoma was surveyed some years 
ago, but the corners are nearly all obliterated now. Settlers 
taking claims will find it difficult to describe the same when 
they go to the Land Office to make a filing, and this will give rise 
to innumerable contests. More will grow out of the filings by 
boomers, who stayed in the country against the President’s or- 
ders and will come out of the timber April 22d and file any way. 
Contests settled at first by Winchesters will afterward have to 
be settled again in the courts.” 


....The Senate of the United States adjourned sine die 
on Tuesday of last week. Before the adjournment a reso- 
lution, expressing sorrow at the death of John Bright and 
acknowledging his services to freedom and humanity, was 
discussed. A number of Senators spoke in eulogy of the 
dead statesman, and urged the passage of the resolution in 
view of his services to this country at the time of the War. 
The resolution was, however, defeated by the passage of a 
motion to lay iton the table. After the adjournment of 
the Senate the President appointed Cornelius Van Cott to 
be Postmaster of New York City, to succeed Mr. Pierson, 
and Joel B. Erhardt to be Collector of Customs in this 
port, to succeed Mr. Magone. 


....State elections were held in Rhode Island last week 
without a choice of candidates, except in the case of the 
Attorney General. For this office the Democratic candi- 
date, Slocum, received a majority vote and was elected. 
The other officcrs will be chosen by the Legislature. The 
political complexion of this body is notyet determined. It 
stands at present: Republicans, 51; Democrats, 47; vacan- 
cies to be filled, 10 Fifty-five is a majority. There is said 
to be no doubt that the new Legislature will vote to re- 
submit the Prohibition question to the people 


FOREIGN. 


A letter was received in London Jast week from Henry 
M. Stanley, describiug the long march te Emin Pasha. 
His expedition, consisting of 389 officers and men, started 
from Yambunga, June 28th, 1887. From July 5th he 
followed the left bank of the Aruwimi. For thirty-four 
days the course was singularly successful. The party now 
entered a wild country, in their nine days’ march through 
which their sufferings multiplied and several deaths 
occurred. August 13th, on arriving at Airsibba, the natives 
presented a bold front and the party lost five men from 
poisoned arrows. Lieutenant Stairs was wounded below 
the heart ®nd suffered greatly, but he recovered. August 
81st the expedition meta party of Manyemas, and their 
misfortunes began on this date. Stanley writes that he had 
taken the Congo route to avoid Arabs who would tempt 
his men. Within three days of this unfortunate meeting 
twenty-six men deserted, What Stanley describes as an 
awful month began September 18th. Leaving the station 
of the Arab Chief Ugarrava, when the expedition 
numbered 263 men, having lost 66 by desertion. 
and death,and having left 56 sick with Ugarrava, the march 
led to the Arab settlement, Kalinga Longa. The men 
lived on wild frults, fungiand nuts. Before reaching Ka- 
linga Longa Stanley lost 55 men through starvation and 
desertion. A slave owner at Kalinga Longa, named Abed- 
salim, did his utmost short of open hostilities to ruin the 
expedition. He insisted upon purchasing’rifles, ammuni- 
tion and clothing, so that the expedition left the station 
beggared. The men were absolutely naked, and were so 
weak that they were unable to carry the boat Stanley 
was therefore obliged to leave the boat, together with 70 
loads of goods, at Kalinga Longa, under the care of Sur- 
geon Parke and Captain Nelson, the latter of whom was 
unable to march. After a twelve days’ journey the party, 
November 12th, reached Ibwiri. The Arah devastation, 
which had reached within a few miles of Ibwiri, was so 
thorough that not a native hut was left standing between 
Ugarrava and Ibwiri. What the Arabs did not destroy 
the elephants destroyed, turning the whole region into a 
horrible wilderness. Mr. Stanley continues: 

**Our sufferings terminated at Ibwiri. We were beyond the 
reach of destroyers. We were on virgin soil in a populous re- 
gion abounding with food. We ourselves were mere skeletons. 
From 239 persons we now numbered 174. Several of the party 
seeming to have no hope of life left, a halt was therefore ordered 
for the purpose of recuperating. Hitherto our people were 
skeptical of what we told them. The suffering had been so aw- 
ful, the calamities so numerous, and the forests so endiess that 
they refused to believe that by and by we would see plains and 
cattle, the Nyanza and Emin Pasha. They had turned a deaf 
ear to our prayers and entreaties, for driven by hunger and suf- 
fering, they sold their rifles and equipments for a few ears of In- 
dian corn, deserted with the ammunition, and became altogether 
demoralized. Perceiving that mild punishment would be of no 
avail, I resorted to the death penalty, and two of the worst cases 
were hanged in the pr of all. We halted for thirteen days 
at Ibwiri, reveling on fowls, goats, bananas, corn, yams, etc. 








selves with such effect that we had 173 sleek and ropust men. 

One had been killed with an arrow. 

“When we started for Albert Nyaoza, November 2th, we 

were still 126 miles from the lake. Given food, the distance 

seemed nothing. December Ist we sighted an open country 

from the top of a ridge connected with Mount Pisgah, which 

was so named from our first view of the land of promise and 

plenty. December 5th we emerged on the plains, leaving the 

deadly and gloomy forest behiud us. After 160 days of continu- 

ous gloom we saw the light of brodd day shining all around, 

making all things beautiful. We thought we had never seen 

grass 80 green or a country so lovely. The men literally leaped 
and yelled with joy, and raced over the ground with their bur- 
dens.” 

They continued their march, and, on “ the afternoon of the 

13t1,” saysWe. Stanley, “* we sighted the Nyanza, with 

Kavalli the objective point of the expedition. Six miles 
off [ had told the men to prepare to see the Nyanza. They 
murmured and doubted, sayiog: ‘Why does the master 
continually talk this way? Nyanza, indeed!’ When they 
saw the Nyanza below them many came to kiss my hands.” 
They approached the inhabitants along the shore of the 
Albert Lake, but they refused to make friends. They 
had heard of no white man on the lake. It was there that 
Stanley expected to meet Emin. But Emin was not 
there, and no boats were there, and his own boat 
had been left bebind 190 miles. The only thing 
to do was to throw up a fcrtification, leave a garrison 
where he was, and go back for the boat. He started De- 
cember 15th. After the boat was reached and secured 
Stanley had an illness, and they did not set out to return 
to the Albert Nyanza until April 2d. When within one 
day of the Nyanza some natives said to Stanley that their 
chief had a black packet for him. The next day he re- 
ceived the packet which was from Emin, who had heard 
of a white man, presumably Stanley, at the south end of 
the lake. S-ven days after, they had returned to the 
ground occupied in December 16th, and late that after- 
noou they saw the Khedive steamer seven miles away, 
steaming toward them. At 7P.M. Emin Pasha, Signor 
Cuenti and Mr. Jephson arrived at Stanley’s camp. They 
remained together until May 25th, when Stanley started 
back to relieve the garrisons he had established on his 
march. Emin refused to accompany him, for it would be 
leaving the people he had governed to anarchy, since the 
greater part of the regulars could not be persuaded to 
leave the country and its luxuries. Stanley says: 

‘We were together until May 25th, when I left him, leaving 

Jephson, three Soudanese, and two Zanzibaris in his care. In 
return he caused to accompany me three of his irregulars and 
102 Mahdi natives as porters. Fourteen days later! was at Fort 
Bodo. At the fort were Captain Nelson and Lieutenant Stairs. 
The latter had returned from Ugarrow was,t wenty-two days after 
1 had set out for the lake, bringing witb him, alas! only 16 men 
out of 56. Allthe rest were dead. My 20 couriers whom I had 
sent with letters to Major Barttelot had safely left Ugarrowwas 
for Yambuya on March 16th. Fort Bodo was in a flourishing 
state. Nearly ten acres were under cultivation. One crop of 
Indian corn had been harvested and was in the granaries. On 
June 16th I left Fort Bodo with 111 Zanzibaris and 10] of Emin’s 
people. Lieutenant Stairs was appointed commandant of the 
fort, Captai: Nelson was second in command, and Surgeon 
Parke was medical officer. The garrison consisted of 59 rifles. 
I thus deprived myself of all my officers in order not to be en- 
cumbered with baggage, provisions, and medicines, which 
would have to be taken if accompanied by Europeans.” 
On the 17th of August he reached the rear column of the 
expedition at Bunalya, and there learned of the death of 
Major Barttelot. Here, after summarizing the work of his 
expedition, the letter ends. Stanley is believed to have sub- 
sequentiy joined Eminagain. Indeed, a dispatch last week 
states that Arabs who have arrived at Stanley Falls report 
that Henry M. Stanley and Emin Pasha were heard from 
in February. They were then marching toward Zanzibar, 
with several thousand men, women and children. They 
also had 6,000 tusks of ivory. 


...General Boulanger left Paris for Brussels last week 
Tuesday, on the intimation that he would be tried by an 
exceptional tribunal, and would not escape alive. On 
Thursday the French Chamber of Deputies decided, by a 
vote of 355 to 203, to prosecute him for conspiracy. Pre- 
mier Tirard, who advocated this step, said: 

“We desire to prosecute a man who is seeking to overthrow 

the Republic. [tis ourduty to defend the institutions of our 
country against the intriguesof factions, and to take every 
means to safeguard France from the horrorsof civil war. I am 
convinced that the people will justify the action of the Govern- 
ment.” 
The trial began on Monday. In his manifesto, dated Brus- 
sels, April 5th, Boulanger says that, in their robust seuse, 
the electors know how to deal with the tissue of falsehoods 
and abominable slanders against him. The Government 
has extorted from an infatuated Parliament consent to 
prosecute him before a court Of political enemies, not be- 
fore a court of judges. All the acts imputed to him as 
crimes were well known when he was appointed Minister 
of War, and therefore his colleagues were equally guilty. 
“All the violence and calumny in the world,’ he says, 
‘will fail to turn us from our object, which is to obtain 
an honest republic and the legal exercise of universal suf- 
frage.” It is reported that Boulanger has been requested 
to leave Belgium and that he will goto Fngland. 


....-The German Bundesrath has recommended impor- 
tant modifications of the German press laws. It is ex- 
pected that free discussion of social topics, such as the 
family, religion and property, and a theoretical analysis 
of political questions will be permitted, Thearticles mak- 
ing it a penal offense to incite hatred of or contempt for the 
Government and public officials will be retained; the 
clauses providing for the suppression of offending papers 
aad the expulsion from the country of condemned editors 
will also be retained. The Reichstag will vot consider the 
bill until after Easter. 

....The death of King John, of Abyssinia, was reported 
last week. The Italian Prime Minister has since stated 
that this death will enable Italy to extend her possessions 





The supplies were inexhaustible, and our people glutted them- 


in Abyssinia, 
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A VISIBLE FAITH. 





In the story of the paralytic man whom Jesus healed, 
recorded by the three evangelists, Matt. ix, Mark ii, and 
Luke v, we are told that when Jesus ‘ saw their faith” 
he first forgave the man his sins and then healed bis 
body. Now faith is usually supposed to be an invisible 
act of the mind by which the unseen is made present to 
the believer; and if it be so, in the nature of the case be- 
comes the object or ground of trust. It would be 1m- 
possible by looking at a man to say whether he believed 
or did not believe any statement or the existence or real- 
ity of any fact. But we learn that the faith that at- 
tracts the attention of Jesus and draws from him an 
exercise of his saving power, is a faith that can be seen. 
It may be supposed by some that what Jesus saw was 
that inward condition of their hearts which was open to 
the gaze of his omniscient eye, just as the reasoning of 
the scribes and Pharisees was open to his knowledge on 
the same occasion. Butif we consider what James says 
of saving faith we are compelled to believe that such a 
faith is one that manifests itself even to the eyes of man. 
Show ‘ me your faith without works, and I will show 
you my faith by my works. The fact is that all true 
faith embodies itself as any other living thing does. 
Faith without works is dead; it is the mere ghost of faith 
and not a faith that can be seen. 

** Abraham believed God, and it was counted to him 
for righteousness.” That justifying faith was a visible 
one from the beginning. Nor was it a single act, but it 
characterized his whole life. It was first seen when, in 
obedience to God’s word he forsook his father’s house 
and his own country and went out, he knew not 
whither, at the word and command of God. It after- 
ward mounted up heaven-high when he offered up 
Isaac, his only son, at God’s command, tho in so doing 
he seemed to be violating every principle of righteous- 
ness, and by his very act cutting off the possibility of 
receiving the promise which God had made to him. The 
great cloud of witnesses whose faith is recorded in the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews are examples of what is 
meant by men of visible faith. Abel's faith was seen 
in the sacrifice he brought; Enoch’s by his walk with 
God; Noah’s in the building of the ark; Abraham’s as 
we have seen; Moses’ in the way in which he cast in 
his lot with the people of God; Joshua’s by going up un- 


armed against Jericho; and so on to the end of the chap- 
ter. 

The faith that takes Jesus as a personal Saviour is nota 
| mere sentiment, but a great movement of the soul toward 
and unto Christ, made visible in an actual discipleship, 
one that openly confesses him and visibly follows him. 
The man whose faith does not speak out in confession 
and manifest itself in action is a vain faith. Itis nomore 
the faith of a living soul than an idol is a living God. 
Sometimes we are asked how we know that we have 
faith in God, and our answer is invariably : ‘*‘ Because 
we are following Jesus Christ.” That is because we 
find our life dominated by his will. If we did not be- 
lieve in God and Jesus Christ our life would be an en- 
tirely different one, not only in its motive and inspira- 
tion, but in its outward manifestation. So that even the 
faith that justifies is a visible faith. 

The Christian not only lives (is justified) by faith, but 
he walks by faith; that is, he continues to live by faith. 
We may, therefore, expect to see that walking faith just 
as we saw the justifying faith. The life of a flower is 
shown by its foliage and blossom, as that of a tree is by 
its fruit. So a Christian is known by his walk and work. 
Faith manifests itself in action, , especially in those 
characteristics which are known as the fruit of the 
Spirit, which are love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, truth, etc. Where these are absent it is 
vain that any man professes or protests himself to be a 
man of faith. A holy life is the outward manifestation 
of a living faith. We read that ‘‘faith works by love 
and purifies the heart,” and we know that heart purity 
can have no other end than holiness of life, and true 
holiness can be both seen and felt. 

But aChristian’s faith does not end in justification and 
sanctification. Itisadivine energy of compassion for men, 
and so embodies itself in deeds of love and compassion. 
Faith that takes hold of Christ for personal salvation, 
takes hold of the unsaved for Christ. This was the kind 
of faith that Christ saw in those four men who brought 
the paralytic to him. Jesus, perhaps, saw the whole 
inward working of their faith as well as the final out- 
pouring of it, just as he saw Nathanael under the fig 
tree and that his heart was without guile. Hesaw them 
when they first planned together to get their poor 
neighbor and bring him to him. He saw them 
as they went to his house, as they trudged along through 
the street bearing him on his blanket bed. Hesaw them 
stopped by the crowd that blocked up the way about the 
house; their further purpose, speedily executed, of 
getting him down through the roof. All these visible 
and invisible acts of faith were open to him. So soon as 
faith had done all that it could, it challenged his ad- 
miration and open commendation, and drew from him, 
not reluctantly, but gladly, his blessed word of forgive- 
ness for the soul and healing for the body. 

If this test of faith were rigorously applied to the mass 
of idle Christians who throng our churches, might it not 
account for the, fewness of conversions in the ordinary 
course of the ‘ministry of the Word? We were re- 
cently cognizant of the following fact: A special evan- 
gelistic meeting: was in progress in a certain city. Ina 
neighboring village, sixteen men met together and 
selecting four unconverted companions for the subject 
of their prayers continued during that night. The next 
day they visited them and persuaded them to accom- 
pany them to the meeting in the neighboring city. The 
mencame. Atthe close of the preaching service those 
four unconverted men were among the inquirers who 
stayed behind, and every one of them left the church 
converted to Christ. ‘* And when Jesus saw their faith 
he said, Son, be of good courage, thy sins are forgiven 
thee.” 
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THAT SCAPULAR. 








WE are not a bit surprised that not a single recog- 
nized organ or champion of the Roman Catholic faith 
stands up to defend the legend or the use of the scapu- 
lar. We wait to be contradicted; but we suppose it is 
safe to say that the intelligent faith of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in America, the faith of such men as are al- 
ways put forward to the work of defense against attacks 
from without, declines henceforth to defend the doc- 
trine of Indulgences which was for centuries connected 
with the use of the scapular, and which is still taught to 
the ignorant devout. The scapular is henceforth to be 
treated as an “aid to devotion,” on the part of the unin- 
structed, while regarded as a relic of superstition by the 
learned. 

Since we wrote the Irish informer Pigott has com- 
mitted suicide with the scapular on. That Pigott died 
in mortal sin no American Catholic will doubt. Yet we 
are informed, not only by the ‘‘ Rosary and Scapular 
Book,” approved by the Archbishop of New York, but by 
infallible bulls of popes, that the Vision of St. Simon 
Stock and that of Pope John XXII are true. St. Simon 
was told by the Virgin Mary that ‘‘ whoever shall be so 
happy as to die wearing this garment shall not suffer in 
the eternal fires of Hell”; and Pope John was told that 
those who wore the scapular should be delivered from 
Purgatory the Saturday after their death. Abundant 
tales are told in the Scapular Books, English and French 
of those who, by the scapular, were saved from death in 
mortal sin, or who, determined on suicide, had to throw 
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off the scapular before the waters would drown them, 
And Pigott was not only a forger and false witness, un. 
shriven by confession and penance, butasuicide. He dieg 
by self-murder. He went toa criminal judgement with 
his scapular on. What good did it do him? What faith 
can be put in the edifying books sold to Catholics or in 
the bulls of popes if this Irish traitor and suicide could 
carry this garment of Mary into eternity? We wish light 
on the subject. Will not the organs of the faith tell us 
which we are to believe, the visions and the bulls and the 
Scapular Books, or the ‘‘ Catholic Dictionary ” of Arnold 
and Addis, and our correspondent from the Catholic priest- 
hood? We would like light, especially as our correspond. 
ent’s authority may be invalidated by the fact that, tho 
pastor of alarge Roman Catholic church, he has an- 
nounced himself a disbeliever in the temporal power, 
and has thus put himself in direct contradiction both 
to the doctrine of the American Bishops, as formulated 
in their letter to the Pope, and to the Pope himself, We 
further have some fear that the authority of this famous 
** Catholic Dictionary” is vitiated by the report that one 
or both of the learned compilers have s nce left the Cath- 
olic Church for the Church of England or for posi- 
tive unbelief. 

Awaiting any defense of the scapular doctrine by an 
authorized organ of the Church, we may assume that 
the recognition as a myth of the visions of St. Simon 
Stock and Pope John XXII, recorded in various infalli- 
ble bulls, is one, and only one, of the indications of the 
change and purification of Roman Catholic faith which 
have gone on so rapidly in the light of the intelligence 
of this century. The myth is dropped in silence. No 
one cares to raise his voice to do it reverence. With it 
goes a large part of the superstition of the Roman 
Church. To be sure it will linger long among the igno- 
rant masses, but public education will im a few years 
stop the sale of both scapulars and Scapular Books 
which find no one to defend their pious fraud. It ig 


true, very true, that theoretically the Roman Church is — 


infallible and unchangeable, but in actual fact it igs 
fallible and changeable like other Churches. Without 
withdrawing its old statements it allows them to be- 
come obsolete, like the anti-Catholic provisions of the 
New Hampshire Constitution. Swearing they will ne’er 
revoke, they do revoke one thing after another. The 
scapular worship we may now regard as given up. Al- 
ready Infallibility is explained away. Prayers for souls 
in Purgatory are neglected, we are told, and well they 
may be, when one Catholic priest tells our readers that 
it is not de fide to believe that any prayers or indulgences 
affect souls in Purgatory. Prayers to saints instead of 
to God are not so earnestly required or so believingly 
offered as they were, In a few years it is clear that the 
doctrine of the Pope’s temporal authority will cease to 
be a matter of contention, tho now it is, as a matter of 
courtesy to the Pope, proclaimed with more noise of 
lung than earnestness of heart. This gradual reforma- 
tion, which began with the Council of Trent, resisted 
often by Pope and Jesuit, we would have our readers 
see is a fact; and we would have our Roman Catholic 
friends see how much is involved in their unwillingness 
to explain how it could be that Pigott’s scapular failed 
to save him from the doom of the wiched. 
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STANLEY’S JOURNEY. 


AT last we havea long letter from Henry M. Stanley 
giving an account of his journey to the Albert Nyanza, 
his meeting with Emin Pasha on the southeastern shore 
of the Lake, and his return to Yambuga, on the Aru- 
wimi. Its details are of the most harrowing character. 
It tells of death, desertion, starvation, mutiny, bloody 
battles, weary marches and sickening disappointments. 
It is quite equal in horror to the story of the great ex- 
plorer’s first descent of the Congo. And yet it indicates 
successes. Important geographical discoveries have 
been made, which a second letter to be published in a 
day or two will give in detail. Emin Pasha has been 
reached, and the brave governor and his troops are to 
make their way with Stanley’s help to Zanzibar. The 
outcome, unless disaster shall yet overwhelm the expe- 
dition, will doubtless be worth the outlay, great as that 
outlay has been, in money and labor and life and heroic 
suffering. 7 

The fact that Stanley had met Emin Pasha and had re- 
turned to the post on the Aruwimi where he bad left 
his rear guard with the stores, was made known in 
December last im a short letter from him dated Bonyala, 
August 17th. The present letter bears date, eleven days 
later, August 28th, and wassentfrom Yambuga which 
is nearer the Congo. The last letter clears up some 
points which the former letter left in doubt and gives 
much valuable information of the country, the people 
and the condition of Emin Pasha. We know now the 
route Stanley took and the place where he met Emin. 
His course was nearly due east after he left the Aru- 
wimi to Kavalli, on the southwestern shore of the Albert 
Nyanza. This was the place of meeting appointed with 
Emin. It was generally supposed that Stanley meant 
to push on to Wadelai, Emin’s headquarters; but 
it seems that he had sent couriers from Zan- 
zibar on the East Coast, direct to Emin to ask 
him to come by steamer down the River Meri inte 
the lake and so to Kavalli, 
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Stanley left Yambuga to meet Emin June 28th, 
1887, leaving Major Barttelot and 257 men in 
a palisaded camp with a large quantity of 
stores. Further stores were expected to arrive and then 
if Tippu Tib seat the promised reinforcements from 
Stanley Falls the rear guard was to follow on in the 
track of Stanley. The advance column led by Stanley 
consisted of 389 officers and men. It marched along the 
left bank of the river for 112 days. The first month there 
were frequent battles but no losses; but soon after Arab 
caravans were met and then the misfortunes of the ex- 
pedition began. The Arabs wishing to cripple the expe- 
dition induced the men to desert and Stanley lost no 
fewer than sixty-six in this way in afewdays. Many of 
his men also fell sick from starvation, the Arabs having 
laid waste the country through which they were com- 
pelled to pass by fire and sword. From August 31st to 
November 12th the party subsisted on oranges and wild 
fruits, and arrived at Ibwiri in an awfully destitute con- 
dition. Here they reached a country to which the Arabs 
had not penetrated, and after a good rest, with plenty 
of good fare, they went on tothe Lake covering the dis- 
tance—126 miles—in twenty days, arriving at Kavalli, 
December 14th, with 133 men out of 389. 

The party were almost beside themselves for joy when 
they saw the smooth waters of the Albert Nyanza from 
a plateau 5,200 feet above the sea, six miles from the 
shore; but they were doomed to a bitter disappointment, 
for on reaching the shore they saw no signs of Emin’s 
steamers. Evidently the couriers from Zanzibar had 
not reached him. The natives had received no word 
from him, They were not hostile, but they would fur- 
nish no supplies or boats. What was to he done? The 
ammunition of the party was getting low, Wadelai was 
along way off, the boat had been left at a point 190 
miles distant. Stanley did not long hesitate. He 
marched back to Ibwiri, 126 miles, built a fort there 
and sent a party of thirty men back 64 miles after the 
boat. Then, leaving a garrison in the fort he pushed 
on again to the Lake, reaching there April 29th, 134 
days after his first arrival. Meantime Emin Bey had 
received news that a white man had been seen at the 
south end of the lake, had come down in his steamer 
to find him, and had left a note asking him if he came 

again to the Lake to remain there until he could com- 
municate with him. The same day he arrived Emin’s 
steamer was seen coming and soun the two men were 
together and remained together until May 25th. 

After much persuasion Stanley induced the Pasha 
to leave his province, as We infer and, with his 
soldiers and their families,-accompany him to the 
coast. When this understanding was reached, Stanley 
at the head of 102 men, many of whom were fur- 
nished by the Pasha, began his return journey to Yambu- 
ga to gather up his stores,and take them on to the Nyan- 
za. At Yambuga he found that Major Barttelot had been 
killed, and that of his rear guard of 257 only 71 re- 
mained, of whom but fifty-three were fit for service. 
Itis a curious fact that while fifty per cent. of those 
who went on with Stanley in his terrible march sur- 
vived, less than thirty per cent. of those who were left 
in camp were found there when he returned. His sur- 
prise and disappointment were very great. He does 
not give us even an outline ot the disasters which dec- 
imated the camp; but he states that his instructions 
were not followed, and he implies a mild censure of 
those heleftincharge. He had left some of his personal 
effects at Yumbuga, and on arriving there almost desti- 
tute of clothing he found that they had been sent down 
the Congoas superfiuous supplies. ‘-Thus,” he writes, 
“after making this immense personal sacrifice to relieve 
them (those left in the camp) and cheer’ them up, I find 
myself naked and deprived of even the necessaries of 
life in Africa.” He had, however, he adds, two hats, 
four pairs of boots, and a flannel jacket, and with this 
stock he proposed to return to the Lake and cross 
Africa. Evidently there was bad management at Yam- 
buga. 

Stanley was to leave Yambuga shortly for the 
Lake. Emin Pasha was to get the stores from Ibwiri, 
destroy the fort there, and await Stanley at the Lake, 
which the explorer expected to reach by a short cut. 
Thence they were to march tw the East Coast. 

Stanley says that Emin has two battalions of about 
1,400 troops under him, occupying eleven stations, in- 
cluding a line of communication along the Nile and the 
Nyanza about 180 miles in length. He also has a force 
of irregulars. If this is the extent of his possessions and 
Powers it is not surprising that he should allow himself 
to be persuaded to leave the Sfidan to the Mahdi. 


THE DISCIPLES IN TURKEY. 








WE do not now refer to Christians generally, but to 
those Christians who, under the lead of Mr. Campbell, a 
century ago, took the unsectarian name of *‘ Disciples of 
Christ,” and who now form, in this country, a large, 
strong and intelligent denomination (tho they repudiate 
the word) of Baptist type. They claim to be especially 
Bible Christians, and to take the Bible with special lit- 
eralness in its Christian statement of the conditions of 
salvation, and especially of those texts that couple bap- 
- with belief in the formulation of those conditions. 

hey say that it is only ‘‘ he that believeth and is bap- 





tized” that has the promise of life, and that the condi- 
tions are not fulfilled until the baptism is accomplished, 
by immersion, of course, and that it is, accordingly, in 
the spirit and act of obedience, necessary for the new 
convert to be baptized at the first possible moment as 
well as to believe, sothat he may be in asaved condition. 
Those who antagonize their views, especially the regular 
Baptists who are specially brought into discussion with 
them, charge them with believing in baptismal regen- 
eration, a charge which is warmly resented by them. 

It is known that up to a late period the missionaries of 
the American Board in Turkey have discouraged their 
young converts, educated in their schools, from coming 
to this country for further education. They have be- 
lieved that they were thus liable to be lost as effective 
workers in their own churches. Numbers who, never- 
theless, came without recommendation, and who were 
not warmly received by supporters of the Board, found 
a warmer welcome in Baptist or Disciple circles, and re- 
turned to their own country instructed in the Baptist or 
Disciple views, and with.the promise of support as mis- 
sionaries of those bodies. Having returned they have 
found the chief, if not only, field of labor among the 
Evangelical believers already received into the churches 
gathered by the missionaries of the American Board, 
they being far the most accessible. The result has been 
the introduction of sectarian strife and the breaking 
up of a rumber of churches. We have already given 
some chapters in the history of the Baptist work there, 
carried on by their Publication Society when their reg- 
ular foreign Missionary Union refused to take up a work 
which might seem to violate comity with a sister body 
of Christians. 

We tind in The Christian Standard, of Cincinnati, 
the able organ of the Disciples, a protest made by the 
Cilicia Union, the conference of the churches of the 
American Board in the region of Marash, Aintab, Ada- 
na and Tarsus, in Western Turkey, against what they 
regard as the schismatic and unbrotherly interference of 
the American Disciples in the field occupied by them. 
To this protest, couched in the most Christian terms of 
remonstrance, an answer is made in The Christian 


| Standard in terms equally Christian and yet equally 


positive. This model discussion is worth study as a 
chapter in the history of missions. 

Hohannes Krikorian, who, at the request of the Cilicia 
Union, bas written their protest and argument for them, 
is one of the professors in the Western Turkey Col- 
lege at Aintab. He is one of three native professors in 
that excellent college who were sent to America to tinish 
their education, two of them in the Sheffield Scientific 
School and Professor Krikorian in the Yale Theological 
Seminary. He is a man of finescholarship,of command- 
ing presence, an eloquent speaker, has an admirable 
command of the English language, and has great influ- 
ence among the Protestants of Western Turkey. No 
one can better speak for them. 

Professor Krikorian, speaking at the request of the 
Cilicia Union, recognizes fully the pious purpose of the 
American supporters of the Disciple mission; but he 
presents certain facts to them through The Christian 
Standard for their consideration. First he tells them 
that their missionaries are working ‘‘ exclusively among 
the Evangelical Armenians.” This is so evident a fact, 
he says, that it cannot be contradicted. Second, he says 
that the attitude of these missionaries toward the Evan- 
gelical Protestant Armenian body which they have left 
is wholly unfraternal. They proclaim them as ‘‘ here- 
tics and unevangelical.” Third, their preaching is not 
mainly of the Gospel, but of baptismal regeneration. 
Fourth, they produce a division and controversy which 
is most unhappy in the presence of the old Armenian 
onlookers, These points Professor Krikorian says are 
too patent to be denied. In the weakness and poverty 
of Protestantism, and in the face of the united resist- 
ance of the old Gregorian Armenian Church, he asks if 
it is the desire of the American Disciples, a body whose 
boast it is that it opposes schisms, to be the agents of di- 
vision. He says: 


“If the Disciples in America are of the same opinion 
with their missionaries who are laboring now among us, 
namely, that the evangelical Christians here are in utter 
darkness and need reformation as much as the Gregorian 
Church itself, then of course they have a right to spend 
money and labor to save them from eternal damnation. 
But if they believe them to be substantially evangelical, 
tho they may be mistaken, in their opinion, in some point 
of secondary importance, then they may wisely torbear to 
undertake so much expense and responsibility, the result 
of which can only be to disturb the work already com- 
menced among our people. 


To this temperate appeal The Christian Standard re- 
plies in a tone equally a credit to Christian controversy. 
It says that it rejoices in the good work of the Ameri- 
can Board; that its missionaries are not sent out to labor 
for Evangelical A1menians alone, but for all who will 
come and hear; that ‘‘ we could not countenance” any 
** unconditional condemnation” of Evangelical Armeni- 
ans as ‘heretics and unevangelical”—conduct which 
would be ‘‘ rude and unchristian.” It says: 


‘We could in no case justify or tolerate in our mission- 
aries a hostile bearing toward the Evangelical Armenian 
churches. We regard the people in our country who sup- 
port the American Board as evangelical in their faith, while 


we believe them.to be in serious error on the subject of 
baptism.” 

But The Christian Standard asks if the fault is all on 
‘one side. Its missionaries are distinctly charged with 
teaching ‘* baptismal regeneration,” ‘‘a doctrine very 
offensive to ‘ Evangelical’ Christians, as it is to us.” It 
continues: 


‘To preach ‘mainly baptismal regeneration’ would be a 
poor caricature of Gospel preaching, indeed! Our Board 
would not give a penny to send any man, knowingly, on 
such a deplorable mission as that. But this charge of 
‘baptismal regeneration’ is so indefinite that it is impossi- 
ble to determine precisely what is implied in it. We repu- 
diate utterly the accusation of holding forth this doctrine 
as it is popularly understood by the Christian world.” 

The conclusion is that the Disciples of this country, as 
represented by our Cincinnati contemporary, believe 
that their missionaries have been misunderstood; and 
they cannot consent that those holding Baptist views 
shall be excluded by any courtesy or comity from fields 
occupied by Pedobaptist missions. That would be an 
abridging of liberty. 

It appears to us that the essential question is not 
whether it be true that the Disciple missionaries have 
slandered the Protestant Armenians out of whom they 
came, nor whether these Protestants have slandered the 
Disciple missionaries; hut whether the work of these 
missionaries is chiefly directed to a division of the Prot- 
estant body. Are their converts taken from the Evan- 
gelical, or from the Gregorian, Armenians?, Does their 
work strengthen, or does it weaken and discourage 
Evangelical Christianity? It is clear that the Disciples 
of this country regard the churches of the American 
Board as evangelical sister churches, in serious but not 
heretical error on the matter of baptism. These 
churches they do not want weakened. Whether the 
work of the Disciple missionaries is chiefly among the 
Protestants or not can easily be learned. Let Professor 
Krikorian send The Christian Standard a list of those 
who have been taken by these missionaries into their 
churches, indicating in each case whether they came 
from a Protestant church or from the Gregorian Arme- 
nians, and let the Disciple missionaries do the same; 
then let the two lists be compared. If it be found that 
these converts are almost without exception made at the 
expense of Protestant churches, let the migsionaries by 
all means continue their work in the exercise of their 
Christian liberty; but let the American Disciples in the 
equal exercise of Christian liberty cease to support them 
with money; or let them tell their missionaries to labor 
in towns and villages, of which there are plenty, where 
there is no Protestant congregation. Thus a new force 
will be added to the Evangelical work in Turkey, and 
harmony will prevail between the Lord’s husbandmen. 


2 


A RELIGIOUS CELEBRATION. 








WE can do nothing to help the public ceremonies and 
pageantries of the local celebration, here in New York, 
of the Centennial of the Inauguration of George Wash- 
ington as President of the United States. That is all in 
the hands of competent committees who have made 
careful and complete preparations, and who hav~ pro- 
vided for the most elaborate display ever made in this 
country. They are fortunate who shall be able to see 
the naval parade and the military and civic procession, 
and to hear the addresses commemorative of the occa- 
sion. But we can hélp somewhat the general religious 
recognition of the day. 

Last week we urged the people of the United States, 
of all religious faiths, to gather in their places of wor- 
ship and give thanks to God on the morning of April 
30th. Weare glad this week to publish the proclama- 
tion of the President, urging the same duty on our peo- 
ple. The following is the Proclamation issued last 
Thursday : 

‘‘A hundred years have passed since the Government 
which our forefathers founded was formally organized. 
At noon on the 30th day of April, 1789, in the City of New 
York, and in the presence of an assemblage of the heroic 
men whose patriotic devotion had led the Colonies to vic- 
tory and independence, George Washington took the oath 
of office as Chief Magistrate of the new bornrepublic. This 
impressive act was preceded at 9 o’clock in the morning, in 
all the churches of the city, by prayer for God’s blessing on 
the Government and its first President. 

‘“* The centennial of this illustrious event in our history 
has been declared a general holiday by act of Congress, 
to the end that the people of the whole country may join in 
commemorative exercises appropriate to the day. 

‘* In order that the joy of the occasion may be associated 
with a deep thankfulness in the minds of the people for all 
our blessings in the past, and a devout supplication to God 
for their gracious continuance in the future, the represen- 
tatives of uhe religious creeds, both Christian and Hebrew, 
have memorialized the Government to designate an hour 
for prayer and thanksgiving on that day. 

‘* Now, therefore, I, Benjamin Harrison; President of the 
United States of America, in response to this pious ard rea- 
sonable request, do recommend that on Tuesday, April 30th, 
at the hour of9 o’clock in the morning, the people of the en- 
tire country repair to their respective places of Divine 
worship, to implore the favor of God that the blessings of 
liberty, prosperity and peace may abide with us asa peo- 
ple, and that his hand may lead us into the paths of right- 





eousness and good deeds, 
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‘In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and 
caused the seal of the United States of America to be af- 
fixed. 

* Done in the City of Washington, this 4th day of April, 
in the year of our Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Eighty-nine, and of the Independence of the United 
States, the One Hundred and Thirteenth. 

(Seal) BENJAMIN HARRISON. 
** By the President, 
* JAMES G. BLAINE, Secretary of State.”’ 

This proclamation, it will be sven, is issued in response 
to a request from ‘representatives of the religious 
creeds, both Christian and Hebrew.” The President 
well calls it a ‘“* pious and reasonable request.” He re- 
sponds to it cheerfully, and appoints the most conven- 
ient hour. He recommends to us to make it an occasion 
for thanksgiving and for prayer ‘‘that the blessings of 
liberty, prosperity and peace may abide with us as a 
people, and that his hand may lead us into the paths of 
righteousness and good deeds.” 

We repeat, then, with urgency, what we set forth last 
week, that the day should be generally observed all over 
the lani. Whereverthere is a Christian church or a He- 
brew synagogue, wherever there is pastor, priest or 
rabbi, let the people be called together by the ringing of 
the belis at nine o’clock. Let the day begin with the 
acknowledgment of the God of nations. Let prayer 
sanctify the celebration. Let the favor of God be in- 
voked on the century to come. 

Who knows the future of our country’s second cen- 
tury of organized government? We have settled some 
great questions not without danger and bloodshed, dur- 
ing this century; but we can even now see new social 
struggles, perhaps bitter conflicts before us. The civil- 
ization of a century hence will be very different from 
that in which we now take purt. _Who can guess 
through what perils and wars the new civilization 
hall be reached? . Who can presage what battles of Ar- 
mageddon must be fought before the world’s liberty is 
achieved, and before the equilibrium between wealth 
and labor is reached? Who knows what transfers of 
population, what overflowings of races, may overturn 
the settled order of things? We can dimly see the dan- 
ger. In prayer for his guidance let us lift up holy and 
hopeful hands to God,—the God of nature and the God 
of own Fathers. 


POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


17. THE adverse decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the lowa Appeals, declaring that astate 
may not forbid common carriers to bring intoxicants 
within its limits, was based upon the constitutional 
principle that Congress has the exclusive right to regu- 
late commerce, whether foreign or inter-state. Such a 
statute as that of lowa was, it was held, an infringe- 
ment of this right. On this point, however, the Court 
was divided, and Chief-Justice Waite and Mr. Justice 
Gray and Mr. Justice Harlan united in a dissenting opin- 
ion, holding that it is not conceivable ‘* that the well-be- 
ing of any state is at the mercy of the liquor manufac- 
turers of other states.”” While the decision of the ma- 
jority of the Court that the power of a state over intox- 
icants does not extend to the introduction of such intox- 
icants into its territory by transportation, must stand, 
there is a very simple remedy available. Congress may 
enact that common carriers shall not be required to 
transport intoxicants into any state in which Prohibition 
prevails, Congress has full power to grant this meas- 
ure of relief and should be asked to grant it. 

18. In its various decisions as to the right of the states 
to restrict or prohibit the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicants, the Supreme Court of the United States has 
laid down the following important propositions. 

Government may require ‘‘ each citizen to so conduct 
himself and so use his own property as not unnecessarily 
to injure another.”—Muznn v. Illinois. 

The right of a person ‘‘to manufacture intoxicating 
liquors for his own use as a beverage” ‘‘ does not inhere 
in citizenship.”—Mugler v. Kansas. 

‘* All property in this country is held under the im- 
plied obligation that the owner’s use of it shall not be 
injurious to the community.”—Jbid. 

‘*No one may rightfully do that which the law-making 
power, upon reasonable grounds, declares to be preju- 
dicial to the general welfare.” —Ibid. 

‘* To regulate and abate nuisances is one of the ordi- 
nary functions” of the police power of a state.—Fertil- 
izing Co. v. Hyde Park. 

‘* If the public safety or the public morals require the 
discontinuance of any manufacture or traffic, the hand 
of the legislature cannot he stayed from providing for 
its discontinuance by any incidental inconvenience 
which individuals or corporations may suffer.”—Beer 
“0. v. Massachusetts, 








Tue Christian community organized in Corinth Paul 
designates by the theocratic title of ‘‘ the Church of God.” 
(I Cor. i, 2.) He applied alike title to the Christian com- 
munity organized in Ephesus when he said to the Ephe- 
sian elders: ‘‘ Feed the Church of God which he hath pur- 
chased with his own blood.”’ (Acts xx, 28.) He also spoke 
tothe Galatians of himself as having ** persecuted the 
Church of God.” (Gal. i, 13.) This Church, by whatever 
name known, and wherever located, if based on Christ, is 
**the Church of God”’; and this makes it certain that ‘the 
gates of Hell shall not prevail against it.” 








Editorial Votes. 


DRUNKENNESS is a disease of the body as really as typhoid 
fever or any other physical disease. No man who is drunk 
is at the time in the normal conditiou of health. His body 
is over-stimulated with intoxicating liquor. His stomach, 
heart and brain feel the effect. No one who has the habit 
of drunkenness, so that he freely drinks intoxicating 
liquors every day, is really a healthy man. He has ana in- 
flamed stomach, a disordered nervous system, and imper- 
fect digestion of his food, and may have organic changes 
of the body. He is the victim of a slow poison that is con- 
stantly sapping the foundations of health, and will ulti- 
mately destroy him altogether unless the habit be aban- 
doned. The direct effect is always upon his body, and this 
is one ofimpaired or ruined health, as really as if he should 
form the habit of eating arsenic or swallowing laudanum 
every day. Drunkenness is not a disease which comes 
upon one without his fault, and which he could not 
avoid. It is a self-produced disease, which it is in the 
power of the man himself to prevent and also to cure, by 
avoiding its cause, and, hence, it is a sin against himself 
and against the God who made him and holds him respon- 
sible for a right use of all his powers, both physical and 
mental. No one has a right to do anything the direct ten- 
dency of which is to damage or destroy his body. The 
temptation to drink incident to, and the consequence of 
the habit of drinking, is no excuse for drunkenness, and 
no excuse for any crime which a drunken man may com- 
mit. Both God and man treat the drunkard as an offender, 
and heissuch, We may pity him when we tbink of the 
power of his appetite over him, operating through his dis- 
eased physical nature; but we shonld never so pity him as 
not to condemn him, and do our utmost to lead him to 
condemn himself and reform his life. The truth is that a 
drunkard is a sinner as really as a murderer, and he must 
repent and forsake this sin or he cannot enter the Kingdom 
of God. Drunkards do not go to Heaven, any more than 
blasphemers. They are enumerated in the list of those 
who will not enter that kingdom. The essential sinfulness 
of drunkenness is an idea that must not be lost sight of in 
the effort to reform drunkards. 


WE commend the article of Dr. Dwinell, printed among 
our contributions this week, to the Committee appointed 
at Cleveland on the relations of the American Board to the 
Congregational churches, also to all others who are inter- 
ested in this question. It is a lucid statement of the eccle- 
siastical difficulties which stand in the way of an organic 
connection between the Congregational churches and the 
Board. These difficulties are fatal to any project which 
would make the American Board a truly representative 
body, under the control of the churches.. It may and does 
represent the spirit and faith of the churches, but not 
ecclesiastically. There is, and bas been, as Dr. Dwinell 
points out, a moral union between the churches and the 
Board, and if this moral union were weakened by a change 
of policy in the administration of the Board, suchas would 
place it out of touch with the churches, the prosperity of 
the Board would decline. It must be so adminis- 
tered as to have the full confidence and sympathy 
of the churches. This is one reason why the Board 
has been so strenuous in refusing to countenance 
the Andover hypothesis. It might by so doing please a few 
ministers, and possibly half-a-dozen churches; but it would 
alienate the masses of Congreg itionalism and would surely 
destroy that moral union which is its bond of life. It 
strikes us that this moral union is the fact of chief impor- 
tance to be considered in the discussion of the question of 
reorganization. There is a place in Congregationalism for 
such aunion. Itis far better, in our opinion, to cultivate 
and strenthen this bond than to attempt to form an eccle- 
siastical bond in defiance of well-settled Congregational 
principles. We see no objection to the third plan referred 
to by Dr. Dwinell. It would not be a radical change, and 
it might be of considerable advantage. We do not believe 
the American Board is in need of reorganization. The 
present system has worked well in the past; it is working 
well now, and there is no reason why it should not work 
wellinthefuture. It may be amended in some particulars; 
but amendments even should not be hastily adopted. Go 
slow even in the direction of amendments; in the direction 
of reorganization go not atall. Weare certainly not pre- 
pared for revolutions. 


AFTER the Senate adjourned last week the two most im- 
portant Federal appointments in this state were filled by 
the President—the Post-Office and the Custom-House of 
this city. The management of the Custom-House has not 
been as satisfactory under Collector Magone as it was 
under Collector Robertson. The merchants have been sub- 
jected to vexatious delaysiao the transaction of business, 
and some of them say the change in the personnel of the 
office made after Mr. Magone took charge, was not in the 
right direction. The collector was not chosen from this 
city, but from the northern part of the state, and he had 
little acquaintance with the merchants or the real needs 
of the office. His successor is Col. Joel B. Erhardt, a man 
of high character, good business reputation and marked 
administrative ability. Nota word of criticism of his ap- 
pointment is heard. He has served as a police Commis- 
sioner and made an exceptionally brilliant canvass as Re- 
publican candidate inthe triangular contest for Mayor 
last fall. The New York Post-Office has been a model office 
under the administration of Postmaster Pearson. Suc- 
ceeding Postmaster James, he has given the great business 
interests of the metropolis a most admirable postal service. 
We supposed he would be retained; but the President has 
determined otherwise. Mr, Pearson’s precarious health may 
be a reason possibly. He has been suffering, we are told, 
from serious and troublesome ailments, brought on, itis 
believed by his unparalleled devotion to business. But he 
did not offer his resignation. The President has named Mr. 
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Cornelius Van Cott to succeed him. Mr. Van Cott is said to 
have qualifications for the position, and it is predicted that 
the postal service of the city will not decline under hig man- 
agement. We assume that the President would not have 
appointed him without being assured that the high standard 
reached in the office under Postmasters James and Pearson 
would be fully maintained by Postmaster Van Cott. 





IT was not in a political speech but in a report on Florida 
farming, made to the Essex, Mass., Agricultural Society, 
and reported in The New England Farmer, that Mr. B. P, 
Ware told by what means the Negro vote is “‘ legally.” sup- 
pressed: 

“One way is to have a separate ballot-box for each office to be 
filled; the Negroes are told the order in which to deposit their 
ballots; the boxes are then transposed, the ballots are put in the 
wrong boxes. Again the one in charge of the boxes will crowd 
down the ballots with a sharp pencil, and later these ballots 
are thrown out because mutilated. Still another way is to drop 
from the voting Jist the names of several hundred Negroes; a 
time is advertised for a hearing for replacing names erroneously 
stricken off: and at the hearing so much time is occupied with 
trivial questions that only avery few have an opportunity to be 
registered before the advertised hour has gone.” 


We judge that this is a pretty fair statement of the method 
which is full-blown in South Carolina, and which fiour. 
ishes, in part, in other states. All this ingenuity is justi- 
fied on that principle which stirred St. Paul to say of those 
that avowed it that ** their damnation is just.”’ 


THE Albany Law Journal pays the following graceful] 
and well-deserved tribute to the memory of the late Mr. 
Justice Matthews, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States: 


“His judicial career has been not only without blemish, but 
characterized by extraordinary industry, learning and sound 
judgment. His talents were versatile. In the characters of ed. 
itor, soldier, advocate and magistrate he has displayed the 
wisest and noblest qualities. At all points he was one of the 
most admirable of men. Abreast of the foremost in patriotic 
devotion on the field of battle, he was always peer of any on the 
wisest and most ‘revered bench of judges this country has ever 
known. His countrymen, without distinction of class or party 
mourn that his life could not have been spared to adorn the 
public as well as private station, for example as well as for ad- 
miration: but, doubtless, the omnipotent Judge has pronounced 
those words which naturally rise to every one’s lips in consider- 


_ ing this pure and elevated life: * Well done, good and faithtul 


servant, enter thou into the joys of thy Lord.’” 

The writer knew the late Justice Matthews with an 
appreciating intimacy, and joins most heartily in the truth 
fui words of the Albany Law Journal. Had he lived 
ten or fifteen years longer, his intellectual and moral 
qualities would have made him a very conspicuous figure, 
if not the most conspicuous, in the supreme tribunal of 
the land. 


It iscommonly supposed that the North American Ip- 
dian, like the buffalo and the elk, is disappearing from the 
face of the earth before advancing civilization. And yet 
it is not infrequently asserted by those who have made a 
study of the Indian that there are more Red Men in the 
United States to-day than there were in the same territory. 
when Columbus discovered America. Such assertions, 
however, can be nothing more than matters of opinion. 
There was, of course, a period in aboriginal history when 
parts of this continent were densely populated; the remains 
in Arizona and the mounds of Ohio and the Mississippi 
Valley prove this. It is also a pretty well established fact 
that the country was sparsely occupied four centuries ago. 
Certainly there were no longer great centers of dense pop- 
ulation. To-day the Indian has disappeared from so large 
a portion of the country that it is natural to believe that 
his race is dying out until one studies the map of Indian 
population and reflects that the Reservations swarm with 
inbabitants in greater density even than did the country of 
the Mound Builders, centuries ago. General facts and 
conclusious may be arrived at, but there is absolutely no 
basis of comparison between the past and present. We 
may, bowever, get sufficient data from the Annual Reports 
of the Indian Commissioner to determine whether or not 
the race is dying out; that is, growing appreciably less from 
year toyear. Even here we are met with the Commission- 
er’s assertion that the census made up from agents’ reports 

s not wholly trustworthy. But taking the figures, ex- 
clusive of the Indians in Alaska, as given for the last few 
years, we find a gradual diminution of population from 
1883 down to 1888. There is little variation from 265,000 for 
1883, 1884 and 1885; but iu 1886 there was a fall to 247,761, 
which number was further diminished in 1887 to 243,299, 
The Report for 1888, which is just out, shows the first re- 
bound, the sum of population being 246,036, or an increase 
over the previous year of one and one-tenth per cent. The 
variations one way or the other are slight, and are, per- 
haps, attributable to the errors of agents. They show at 
least that the Indian is disappearing slowly, if at all, and 
that the comparison with the buffalo is certainly an un- 
happy one. 





Just now, when we are recalling the services of John 
Bright to this country, we are glad to be shown a mauu- 
script letter written October 9th, 1865, to General Augustus 
Gaylord, then Adjutant-General of Wisconsin, from which 
we quote some very pregnant words: 


Your war has ended, asI always hoped and believed it would 
end, in the overthrow of slavery and the restoration of the 
Union, 

I fear, however, that unless the President adopts a firmer 
tone with the South, the Negro will have a hard time of it, if 
left to the small mercy of his former owners. 

It will be a grievous thing if, after fighting for the freedom 
and integrity of your country, you should fail to deal honestly 
and justly with the black population so long suffering in your 
midst. 

I have had great faith in you, and will not now abandon it. 

Liberty all the world over owes much to you, and I will not 
believe now that color will long be permitted to shut out several 
millions of your population from the full rights of freedom, 
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Your state has done its share in the great work which will 
make the last four years forever famous in the history of your 
great nation. 
It will be seen that Mr. Bright was then watching with 
alarm the course of Andrew Johnson, who, it seemed to 
him, was betraying the liberated Negro. The qvestion may 
very seriously be raised whether color has not been “per- 
mitted to shut out millions of our population from the full 
rights of freedom.”’ This is the great Negro problem with 
which the Southern Democracy is struggling, how it can 
shut out these millions from their full rights. 


THE elections in Rhode Island last week which were 
complicated by the appearance of four state tickets in the 
4eld, and by the enfranchisement of several thousand 
yoters by the abolition of the property test were inconclu- 
sive. Neither a full state ticket nor a full legislative 
ticket was elected. In the vote for Governor, the Demo- 
cratic ticket led. Davis had 21,350, Ladd (Rep.), 16,952; 
Chace (Law Enforcement), 3,435; Richardson (Prohibi- 
tionist) 1,511. The total vote was 5,000 less than was ex- 
pected. The only one on the state ticket elected was Mr. 
Slocum (Dem.) for Attorney-General. He received 21,816 


this office, and Slocum received the combined Democratic 
and anti-amendment vote. Rogers had proved a very 
efficient officer in the prosecution of illegal liquor dealers. 
The election of all the other state officers will fall to the 
legislature. There were no elections for the legislature 
jn sixteen cases, and new ballots were takep. The Senate, 
so far aschosen consists of 24 Republicans and 10 Demo- 
crats, with 2 yet to be chosen; the House of 27 Republicans 
and 37 Democrats, with 8 to bechosen. If the Republicans 
gain four of the ten they will havea majority on joint 
ballot. The question of re-submission seems to have a sure 
majority of the legislature. The Law Enforcement Party 
did what it could, in which it seems to have had the co- 
operation of the Third Party, to elect candidates opposed 
to re-submission. No count has been given of the number 
so selected; but all reports agree in stating that it will be 
a re-submission legislature. The Law Enforcement Party 
bave at least this consolation—they worked and voted on 
the right side. They made and emphasized their protest 
against the treachery of the Republican majority in the 
legislature. Good fruit may come from it yet. 


MANY people want to know what are to be the features 
of the coming Centennial celebration. The official program 
has not yet been issued, but the following are the events 
that it will include: from April 17th to May 11th the Art 
and Memorial Exhibition at the Metropolitan Opera 
House; Monday, April 29th, the Naval Parade, escorting 
President Harrison from Elizabethport, N. J. to the Bat- 
tery where he will be received by W. G. Hamilton, of the 
Committee; a reception at the Lawyers’ Club will followim- 
mediately,and in the evening will occur the Reception and 
Ball at the Metropolitan Opera House; Tuesday morning at 
nine o’clock,the Services at St.Paul’s Chapel; at ten o’clock, 
the Literary exercises at the Sub-Treasury Building, to be 
followed by the Military Parade; in the evening, the Ban- 
quet at the Metropolitan; on Wednesday, the Industrial 
Parade, the final feature of the celebration. The Literary 
Exercises Tuesday morning will consist of a prayer by Dr. 
Richard S. Storrs, a poem by Whittier, an oration by 
Chauncey M. Depew, an address by President Harrison and 
a benediction by Archbishop Corrigan. The speakers for 
the Banquet have not yet been announced. Altogether, 
the work of preparation is progressing most satisfactorily. 
The celebration will mark an era and be itself an epoch in 
the history of thecountry. It will attract hither, it is said, 
at least four hundred thousand visitors. 


WE gladly print the following letter from General Fisk : 
APRLL 6th, 1889. 
To THE EprItOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Please venture to correct one word in the admirable paper on 
John Bright in the last INDEPENDENT from the pen of our most 
excellent friend, Goldwin Smith. I am sure it was an inadver- 
tence which led him to write “the rustling” instead of “the 
beating” of the wings of the Angel of Death. Cobden said the 
sentence was the most graphic and striking of any ever uttered 
by John Bright, and that one word “beating” made it so. It 
was in 1855, when, in the House of Commons, Mr. Bright was 
making his great speech on the Crimean War. Before Sebasto- 
Pol stood the flower of England’s army. Great Hritain was 
waiting news from the impending battle. In that hour John 
Bright said : 

“Many homes may be rendered desolate when the next mail 
shall arrive. The Angel of Death has been abroad throughout 
the land. You may almost hear the beating of his wings.” 

I can never forget an all night's visit with John Bright a 
dozen years ago. How much I learned from him between six in 
the evening and broad daylight the next morning. The first 
hours were spent at his dinner-table in Picadilly, the last hours 
with him in the House of Commons during the great debate on 
the Eastern question between Gladstone and Disraeli. Er gland 
has lost the greatest orator of this great century. 

Faithfully yours, CLINTON B. FIsk. 


....Dr. Howard Crosby, in an article in The Observer, has 
attacked Professor C. A. Briggs, of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, for an article of his in The Congregationalist, and 
asserts that the school of criticism, of which he is the chief 
American exponent, declares the statements of Scripture to 
be false. Dr. Crosby says that ‘‘to quote the Westminster 
Confession for such harlequinade is (to usea vulgar expres- 
sion) decidedly ‘ cheeky.’”’ Professor Briggs replies in The 
Evangelist, denying that he holds any such belief as to 
Scripture, and then quotes historical and doctrinal state- 
Ments by Dr. Crosby to the effect that the golden age of 
the Jewish Church was the period of the Judges, that the 
building of the temple was.a creat blunder, and that there 
was not a vestige of deity in Christ’s conscious life till after 
the resurrection; and then concludes that he is ‘‘so unsound” 
in his notions of criticism and in his “ rash and irreverent 


ly competent to pose as the guardian of the faith. These 
questions had better be settled by argument than by de- 
nunciation: but such language seemsto betoken a bitter 
struggle before the Church courts, such as we would all 
deprecate. 


....Dr. Henry M. Field, in The Evangelist, tells the fol- 
lowing story of John Bright, the truth of which was 
vouched for to him by Mr. Bright himself: 

** When Lord Beaconsfield was Prime Minister Mr. Gladstone 
was suffering from the tide of unpopularity which he had met 
several times in his political career; and it was the fashion in 
high circles in London to speak of him in terms of the utmost 
disparagement, and even bitterness. At that time Mr. Bright 
was one day in conversation with a lady of high rank, to whom 
he said, * You have children?’ ‘ Yes,’ she answered. ‘Then take 
them some day to Parliament and point out to them Mr. Glad- 
stone; for it will be agreat thing for them, when they grow up, 
to remember that they have seen the greatest Englishman that 
has appeared in some centuries!’ ” 

The only correction Mr. Bright made when the story was 
repeated tohim was that he was not sure that he said ‘* the 
greatestEnglishman in some centuries, orin this century.” 
‘“*Then,’”’ said Dr. Field, ** you look upon him as the great- 
est statesman of your time.’’ “Oh dear, yes,” he answered 
quickiy; ‘‘ there is no one to be named beside him.” 


... As it fell to the lot of Dr. Rand to organize the free 
school systems both of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
he speaks with authority on the subject in the following 
note to us: 

Contrasting “ British Canada” and “ French Canada” Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, in [tHe INDEPENDENT of March 28th, says: 

**In British Canada the Roman Catholic Church has managed 
to secure for herself separate schools.” 

This is true of Ontario and Manitoba. The gallant and suc- 
cessful struggle of New Brunswick, from 1872 to 1876,to main- 
tain her non-sectarian system of public education against the 
combined influence of the Roman Catholic Church throughout 
Canada, despité the attempted interference with the Constitu- 
tional rights of New Brunswick by the majority of the Domin- 
ion House of Commons, is notorious in Canada. New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scctia, Prince Edward Island and British Columbia 
—all parts of * British Canada”—maintain each a most efficient 
system of non-sectarian public schools. 


McMASTER HALL, TORONTO. THEODORE H. RAND. 


....The President is planuing, it is said, a trip to the soli- 
tudes, if he can find them, to escape for a few days from the 
strain put upon him in the past few weeks by the pressure for 
office. The White House has been in a state of daily siege, 
since inauguration, the only respites from the importuni- 
ties of greedy office-seekers being the nights and the Sab- 
baths. It is wrong, it is perilous to subject any man to 
such a strain. The health of the President is a matter of 
great public importance, and it is not right to put it in 
jeopardy. The struggle for office is a senseless struggle, 
and it is anything but a pleasant spectacle to present to 
other nations. How to prevent it is, however, not an easy 
question. Mow would it do to make itarule to appoint no 
one who calls on the President to ask for office for him- 
self? Suppose applicants were simply allowed to send 
in their applications and warned to keep away from Wash- 
ington unless they were sent for—how would that do ? 


....The prophet does not live who can foretell the track 
of a thunderbolt or the future of French politics. It is de- 
cided that General Boulanger is to be tried by the Senate 
for the intermeddling of the Ligue with foreign politics. 
The impartiality of the Senate he would not trust, or else 
he was conscious of guilt, and therefore ran away to Brus- 
sels. Is the runaway soldier a coward, or is he a prudent 
statesman who may live to fight another day? Will his 
followers condemn him as a poltroon, or will they laud 
him asa martyr? His immense activity in exile, his in- 
terviews, orders, speeches by telephone, bis pronunciamen- 
toes and declarations prove that he believes he can count 
on the adhesion of his old followers. He expects in a few 
months to be called back as a conquering hero who alone 
can save the Republic by crushing it under a dictatorship. 
Who knows? Not we. 


....The women voted by the thousands in Kansas last 
week, the number farexceeding those of 1887. Over 2,360 
voted in Topeka, and corresponding numbers elsewhere. 
The oneissue now, as then, was decent municipal govern- 
ment, and our readers do not need to be told which side 
the women were on. It made very little difference to them 
whether the ring candidates were Democrats or Republic- 
ans: their votes went for pure government every time. 
Oskaloosa has re-elected its feminine rulers, and two other 
small cities, Cottonwood Falls and Rossville, have put their 
government in the hands of women. Not less than forty 
thousand women voted, and the policy of female suffrage, 
like that of Prohibition, has apparently come to stay in 
Kansas. 


....It is in his eighty-sixth year that Dr. Edward 
Beecher has met the serious accident which endangers 
his life. Having fallen in alighting from a car when it 
was in motion he sustained a compound fracture and has 
had to have his leg amputated. Heis a man of unusual 
physical vigor, such as the cause of his accident suggests, 
and had been preaching every Sunday, and was an active 
pedestrian, walking three miles at a time. We sincerely 
hope that he may recover from this terrible shock and re- 
main the marvel of endurance and strength which he has 
for many years shown himself to be. He is a man of un- 
usual power, and of marked independence of thought, and 
has put his impress on the thinking of the Churches. 


....The number of deaths already recorded as the result 
of exposure during the cold and storm of the Inauguration 
is twenty-four, while overa thousand cases of pneumonia 
have been reported. Such weather is always to be expected 
on the fourth of March; it is not to be expected in Washing- 
ton on the thirtieth of April. Thereis absolutely no rea- 
son of sentiment why March fourth should be the day, 
while there are reasons both of sentiment and public com- 





departure from the faith of Christendom,”’ that he is hard- 


We trust that the movement for the change may speedily 
prevail. 


.... The following notice is copied exactly as it appeared 
posted on the grounds of the Chattahoochee, Fla., Reform- 
atory’ 
* Notice. 

* ALL. PERSONS. ARE. ForBiddén. To CuT 

WooD. From. Or. To. TresPas. Upon. The. 

AsyLum. LANDS. UNDER. PENALTY. OF 

THE. LAW. SUPP. ASYLUM. A. MoseLey.” 


The school-master is far abroad. 


.... We have mentioned that the party bonds are drawn 
so tightly in Canada, that of the two parties only thirteen 
men voted to request the Government to veto the provin- 
cial act of Quebec, giving four hundred thousand dollars to 
the Jesuits, if the Pope approves, as indemnity for proper- 
ty sequestrated more than a century ago. Of these thir 
teen, one has felt it necessary to resign and appeal to his 
constituency for an approval of his act. They have sus- 
tained their member. 


.... Senator Teller last week introduced a resolution into 
the Senate in favor of considering executive business in 
open sessions, and gave notice of his intention to press 
the resolution for adoption at the next session of Congress. 
Go on, Mr. Senator, with the good work. We hope that 
you willsucceed. There is no good reasun for secret ses- 
sions of the Senate at any time, and there are a great many 
strong reasons against the practice. 


.... The examination of jurors for the trial of Krulisch in 
this city incidentally disclosed the fact that several of the 
jurors had objections to capital punishment when inflicted 
by banging, but not to such punishment when the inflic- 
tion is by electricity. The latter is a humane way of 
penally taking life, while the former is barbarous in its 
method. 


.... Massachusetts, Indiana, Rhode Island, Tennessee and 
Wisconsin have placed ballot-reform laws on their statute 
books, substantially similar in all these states. Every state 
inthe Union ought to follow the example. The evil sought 
to be corrected is a great one, and the end to be gained is 
vital in a republican government. New York next! 


....In the Century for April, Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson tries to make “dawning ’’ rbyme with ‘“‘ morning.” 
Who would have thought it possible? Mr. Ellis approves. 








ONE of the old writers says that ‘Christ is God’s 
great ordinance in the salvation of the world.”’ This one 
fact ought to settle all questions and end all debate in re- 
spect, to the wisdom and sufficiency of this plan for the sal- 
vation of sinners 


..-.The toilet which Paul advises the believer to put on 
is the Lord Jesus Christ in the qualities of his character, 
the manner of his life and the principles of his Gospel. 
Thus attired, the believer will make no “ provision for the 
flesh, to fulfill the lusts thereof.”” (Rom. xiii, 14.) 


...-Paul’s triad of Christian exercises consists in the 
‘“‘ work of faith, the labour of love and patience of hope in 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” (1 Thes. 1,3.) Faith, love and 
hope, with their resulting influence and joys, tell the story 
of the inner life of the Christian. What we see in the 
outer life is simpiy the fruit thereof. 


....That which was to ‘‘the Jews a stumbling-block,” 
and to “ the Greeks foolishness,’’ Paul preached as the wis- 
dom and power of God. What wasthis? It was the doc- 
trine of “Christ crucified ” for sinners, in which doctrine 
he believed, and to the propagation of which he devoted the 
best energies of his life. (I Cor. i, 23.) Let every minister do 
likewise. 


...-Men, especially when successful in the affairs of 
this life, often think and talk as if their good fortune in 
the world were wholly a matter of their own engineering. 
They have done it all, and the credit isduetothem. It 
would be well for such persons to answer Paul’s question: 
‘““What hast thou that thou didst not receive?” (I Cor. 
4, 7.) 


....-The resurrection of Christ from the dead not only 
proves his Messiahship and the truth of his doctrine, but 
is also the pledge and “‘first fruits” of the resurrection of 
all his people. Ashe rose from the dead so wiil they rise 
from the dead. Those that ‘‘ sleep in Jesus will God bring 
with him.” (I Thess. iv, 14.) Let all Christians comfort 
themselves with this glorious thought. 


....The Bible says that ‘‘we shall all stand before the 
judgment seat of Christ,’’ and that ‘‘every one of us sha }] 
give account of himself to God.’’ (Rom. xiv, 10,12.) This 
being true, who in this world can afford to forget it, and 
especially who can afford to act as if it were not true? 
There is not a secret of the heart or life that will not at 
last be brought into judgment before God. 


.... The great doctrines of the Bible relating to the in- 
carnation, divinity, atoning death, resurrection and ascen- 
siou of Jesus Christ, and to man’s justification through his 
sacrificial work as the ‘‘ High Priest of our profession,”’ are 
cardinal in the Christian system. They cannot be dis- 
pensed with without essentially changing the nature of the 
system, and laying a ‘“‘foundation”’ different from the one 
that God has laid. 


.... The simple reading of the Bible, accompanied with 
a thoughtful and careful study of the meaning of its words, 
without any effort to be wise above what is written, is the 
best possible mode of passing our thoughts into the spirit 
realm, and apprehending what is real there. One who does 
this will find his mind greatly enlightened and greatly re- 
lieved, and will be content to wait till death comes for the 
fuller and larger disclosure of the things unseen and eter- 
nal. He will now seeenough to bean ample guide to his 





fort and welfare for making the day the thirtieth of April. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


BAPTIST STATISTICS. 


BY NORMAN FOX, D.D. 


THE American Baptist ‘‘ Year Book,” for 1889, published 
by the American Baptist Publication Society and edited by 
Lansing Burrows, D.D., of Augusta, Ga., presents an array 
of statistics which are worthy of careful study. 

The whole number of members of Baptist churches in 
the United States is given as three millions, or, to be exact, 
2,297,794. Of these about 750,000 are found in the Northern 
States. Of the Baptists in the Southern States about a 
million and a quarter are colored and about a million 
white. . 

These three million members are divided among 32,$ 
churches, so that there are, on the average, less than a 
hundred members to a church. The preponderance of 
Baptist strength being in rural districts including very 
thinly settled regious of the Southern States, great num- 
bers of churches are aecessarily small, and in many cases 
churches have been formed of little groups of persons who 
might better, perhaps, have retained their membership in 
existing organizations. 

To the 32,900 churches there are but 21,420 ordained min- 
isters. As these figures include the superannuated and 
others without charge it might seem that there is a lack of 
pastors. But there are great numbers of churches which 
cannot support a minister and are so small as not to need 
the whole time of one pastor. Again in the Southern 
States perhaps eighty per cent. of the churches have preach- 
ing only once a month; one minister being pastor of four con- 
gregations. It cannot be said, therefore, that there is an 
urgent demand for more pastors. 

The figures given inthe “ Year Book ”’ show a value of 
church property averaging about two thousand dollars to a 
congregation and annual expenses averaging only about 
two hundred. The statistics are very incomplete; but it 
should be remembered that in the mountainous districts of 
the South and the “ black belt,’’ which report vast num- 
bers of church-members, the church edifices are often but 
log structures and the preachers receive little or no salary. 

From these three niillion churchmembers there was con- 
tributed last year for missions,education and miscellaneous, 
purposed the sum of $3,144,994.17. By far the greater part of 
this came from the 750,000 Baptists of the Northern States. It 
should be remembered that the Negroes and also the white 
mountaineers of the South have little to give. Moreover, 
when churches are scattered through thinly settled regions, 
it is harder for agents and other advocates to reach them 
and arouse their interest, so that, even with equal wealth 
and willingness to give when they fully understand the 
case, they will contribute less than churches in more thick- 
ly settled regions. 

There are certain figures in the columns of increase and 
decrease which suggest a question. The loss by death is 
25,639; the loss by exclusion, 37,843. This would indicate 
that, of the persons baptized, less than one-half hold out 
faithful to the end. Baptists declare their belief in a con- 
verted churchmembership and demand evidence of a 
genuine spiritual change before a candidate is admitted 
to baptism; and yet these figures would indicate that, sup- 
posing no true convert falls from grace, the churches 
make a mistake in over one-half they admit to member- 
ship. It istrue that there are reported 20,006 as restored; 
but the decrease by letter and erasure is 5,746 greater than 
the increase by letter and experience, so that this does 
but little toexplain howit happens that the exclusions 
are 12,204 more than the deaths. The question might 
be raised what the statistics of cther denominations would 
show on this point. Of those who make a profession of 
faith, do one-half apostatize? 

There are reported 1,158,665 pupils in the Sunday-schools. 
Chis is little more than one-third the number of church- 
members. When many of the younger churchmembers 
are pupils in the schools and older churchmembers should 
see that all their children attend Sunday-school, and when, 
moreover, children of those who are not Christianscap easily 
be brought into schools, the number of pupils should at 
least equal the number of members in the churches. How 
do other denominations stand in this matter ? 

The Baptists of the United States have seven theological 
seminaries, including one in Richmond for colored young 
men. The total value of the property of these is reported 
at $3,019,403. There are 34 universities and colleges 
of which eleven have property worth upward of a 
quarter ot a million each. There is also a list of 32 female 
seminaries, 42 academies for both sexes, and 17 other insti- 
tutions for the colored race and Indians. There are four- 
teen homes for the aged, orphanages etc., with property to 
the value of $583,000 and endowments to the amount of 
$392,792. : 

The Baptists have forty-nine weekly papers in the United 
States, with a corresponding number of monthly and 
quarterly periodicals. There are over twenty journals 
issued by the colored Baptists. The German Baptists, who 
number nearly fifteen thousand, have four periodicals, 
while the Scandinavian Baptists and the Welsh Baptists 
have one each. 

The Baptists of the Northern States do their missionary 
work through the American Baptist Missionary Union 
(foreign), with headquarters in Boston, the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society, whose rooms are in New York, 
and the American Baptist Publication Society, whose 
offices are in Philadelphia. The Southern Baptist Con- 
vention with its Foreign and Home Boards was organized 
in 1845 as the result of differences on the question of 
slavery. Theold estrangements have now nearly all disap- 
peared; but there is no move toward a reunion as the 
territory is so large and the constituency so great that 2 
single organization would be inconveniently iarge. The 
American Baptist Education Society, organized a year 





ago, is made up of all sections. The colored Baptists have 
general organizations of their own. 

The Baptists of the Dominion of Canada report 77,310 
members. In the West Indies there are 40,925, mostly col- 
ored; in Great Britain three hundred thousand with 
another hundred thousand on the Continent of Europe; in 
Australasia there are 15,128; in Asia 71,474, and in Africa 
3,673. The ‘“‘Grand Total” given in the ‘Year Book”’ is 
3,608,458. But this does not include the Free Will Baptists 
of this country who report 82,686 members, nor others who 
are as truly members of the denomination at large as are 
the Open Communion and Arminian Baptists of Great Brit- 
ain. The Baptists of the United States other than the 
“Regular” Baptists number 263,987. This does not include 
the Disciples (or ‘‘Campbellites’”’ as they object to being 
called), who differ from the Evangelical Churches in 
certain doctrines but practice immersion and who number 
620,000; nor the Mennonites numbering 93,000 who, tho 
practicing sprinkling, reject the sprinkling of infants; nor 
the Dunkards, sometimes called Quaker Baptists, who 
number 95,000. For the purposes of comparison it may be 
noted that the various Methodist bodies of this country 
have about four million members, the Lutheran a little 
upward of a million, the Presbyterians of all kinds alittle 
upward of amillion, the Congregationalists 457,587 mem- 
bers and the Episcopalians 447,022. 


_—_ 
i. 





THE National Council of the Congregational Churches of 
the United States will hold its seventh triennial session 
with the Plymouth Church, Worcester, Mass., beginning 
Wednesday, October 9th at 10 A.M., and continuing until 
Tuesday the 15th. Prof. I. E. Dwinell, D.D., of California, 
will preach the sermon Sunday evening, and Dr. R.S. 
Storrs, of New York, will make a special address on the 
foreign field Wednesday evening, and an address on the 
home field may be expected Sunday A M., to be followed by 
the communion. Reports of all standing and special com- 
mittees, and the usual triennial statements of our benevo- 
lent societies and theological seminaries, will be presented. 
The following special topics will be presented by the gen- 
tlemen named: 

1. The Churches and the Young. Rev. Francis E. Clark of 
Massachusetts. 

2. Socialism and Christianity. 
Ohio. 

8. Religion in the Public Schools. 
New York. 

4. The Importance of an Increase in Supply of Ministers 
Rev. Prof. H. M. Scott of Illinois. 

5. The Need of Bible Study. A. E. Dunning, D.D., of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Washington Gladden, D.D., of 


Josiah Strong, D,D., of 


Each local organization of churches may send one delegate 
for every teu churches, and one for a fraction of ten great- 
er than five; while each state organization may send one 
delegate, and one for each 10,000 communicants, or for a 
major fraction thereof. The benevolent S%cieties and 
theological seminaries recognized by the Council may send 
one delegate each, with right of discussion, but not of vot- 
ing. Statistical secretaries of state bodies, ministers of 
churches entertaining the Council, the last moderator, the 
preacher and persons appointed to prepare papers or serve 
on committees, are also entitled to seats. Each local and 
state secretary is requested to issue credentials to each 
delegate appointed, and also to senda duplicate or a certi- 
fied list of delegates to the Secretary of the Council, the 
Rev. Henry A. Hazen, Auburndale, Mass. The churches 
in Worcester will entertain delegates, or assist them to 
provide for themselves. 








Missions. 
NEW LIFEIN ASIA. 





BY CHAS, C. TRACY, 
DIRECTOR OF ANATOLIA COLLEGE. 


Ir is well understood that the countries of Western and 
Central Asia are far behind in civilization—I may say that 
they are as far behind in morals. It is not so well known 
that the pulse of a new life is waking in this country— 
that the reaction of intellectual and moral forces, so be- 
lated, has come, at last, to the lands whence those forces 
arose. A glimpse or two of the situation will indicate the 
state of vitality. 

An experience of twenty-one yeurs in this region may 
afford data for judgment as to progress. In October, 1867, 
to reach the town of Marsovan, sixty miles from Samsoun, 
our Black Sea port, we came on pack-horses, by devious 
paths, not to be named roads, up gullies and down steeps, 
through woods and rivers, over rocks and plains, to a tum- 
ble-down-looking city of fifteen to eighteen thousand in- 
habitants. The houses all had the uniform color of dirt, 
being made of mud bricks and mud plaster. There were 
scarcely any houses with glass windows. Within, chairs 
and tables such as we use were unknown. Curious natives, 
pushing into our bedrooms, would wonder at a bedstead, 
and ask whether we slept on or under it. A man in coat 
and pantaloons was a phenomenon; so was a woman who 
could read. No four-wheeled vehicle was seen; there was 
no road for one to run op. 

Behindhand as the country still seems to foreigners, to 
us, in contrast with its state twenty-one years ago, the dif- 
ference isimmense. There are glass windowsin all houses 
except those of the very poorest class. The walls of dwell- 
ings are whitened within, and many of them without also. 
A large proportion of the men and women of the land 
appear in European costume. Household furniture is rap- 
idly uadergoing change. 
principal, and mostof the smaller towns. Telegraph wires 
pass through all important centers. European and Amer- 
ican products fill the markets. Railroads are working 


their way into the country. Illiterate girls stand a poor 
: chance of respectable marriage. Under American guid- 


Macadamized roads reach all 











ance, five colleges and more girls’ seminaries have grown 
up, and ten times the number of native institutions have 
come forth, largely under their stimulus. This interior of 
Asia Minor is not the same land that it was a quarter cen- 
tury ago. Something has happened here—an epoch hag 
been made. That which comes after, however important, 
will be but the development of principles already intro- 
duced. However chaotic things may still appear, the 
Change has taken place. The country can never again be 
what it was before. 

As might be expected, the great external change is 
accompanied, and, to a large extent, caused by a mental 
and moral change. Epochs in religious, intellectual and 
social life are apt to fall together. Is not the cause of the 
coincidence to be found, largely, in the moral sphere? [gs 
it not the action of religious life in the profundities of man’s 
being, that develops intellectual life and reformation and 
resuscitates nations? Unquestionably, the circulation of 
the Scriptures and the preaching of the Gospel have exerted 
a mighty influence in Turkey since the middle of the cen- 
tury. Among the Christians, the power of the hierarchy 
which was so great, bas faded away. Among Moslems the 
prejudice which seemed so invincible is now like a half-. 
melted iceberg, lying low onthe sea, its towering cliffs re- 
duced, its angles rounded with thaw. Many aship may be 
wrecked on it yet, but the iceberg has drifted into summer 
seas, and is doomed. 

Let me give a glimpse of what is going on about us. A 
few days since I drove to Amasia, the nearest large town, 
in four hours—it used to be eight hours, in days of horse- 
back riding, now exchanged for Ramelian wagons—io 
assist in the founding of anew church. The organization 
was completed, with forty members, twelve brethren and 
twenty-eight sisters, This is curious, for, at the begin- 
ning of the evangelical awakening, the women were afar 
off, deep in prejudice and bitter in opposition. Now, they 
are more ready than the men to accept and put in practice 
the doctrines of the Gospel. The exercises of the Sabbath 
—the reception of members, the ordination of a deacon, 
the giving of the right hand of fellowship in recognition 
of the new organization by representatives of the mother 
church at Marsovan, of the Central Evangelical Union, avd 
of the missionary station, the bread and wine of the holy 
communion, administered to the members and Christian 
friends who stood around the table and remembered their 
Lord with tender hearts,and sang songs of Zion with tearful 
eyes, formed an occasion which is appreciated by one who 
has felt for years the trials that accompany the entrance 
of the Gospel. 

But what a queer tabernacle is the Protestant church! 
It is an old cocoonery with a belfry ontop. The audience 
room is on one side, two schools occupy two side rooms, 
tbe rest is a silk factory, where a native geniusis produc- 
ing silk fabrics, almost as beautiful as those of Broosa— 
soon, if he goes on he will drop the almost. 

This leads me to refer to the wonderful application of 
Pasteur’s investigations to the revival of the silk business, 
That business was, for atime, extensive in Amasia, but 
almost perished in consequence of the silk-worm disease, 
Year after year, just as the worms were ready to wind 
they would sicken and die, not having strength to pass that 
crisis. The application of Pasteur’s principles has proved 
that this is due to a disease-producing wicrobe, and the 
microbe has been identified. A young German, Mr. Bauer, 
hascome to Amasia to assort the eggs of the silk-worms, 
and purge out the disease by the microscope. 

At the proper season he separates the preguant silk- 
moths, putting every one by itself in a tiny gauze bag; and 
in that bag the eggs are produced. Last season Mr. Bauer 
put up 85,000 such bags, each with its moth. After hatch- 
ing, the moth dies and remains in the bag. The examiner 
takes these, one by one, bruises in a mortar a portion of 
the dead moth’s body, mixes it with a drop of water, and 
puts it under the microscope. The appearance of a single 
oval-shaped, transparent microbe dooms the whole bag, 
with all its eggs, to the waste basket. There are other 
dark microbes, with minute clear spots at their centers, 
which are harmless; bags containing only these are put 
aside as healthy. This gentleman goes on through the 
whole year at: this eye-trying work. Last year he secured 
in this way about thirty pounds of healthy eggs. Year after 
year this irspection must be kept up, till the disease is 
rooted out: on a little neglect it will return. This is won- 
derful! I learned in a moment to disting ish between the 
destructive and the harmless microbes; but what patient 
investigation was needed to identify the sly mischief! 
Last year all inspected eggs were remarkably successful, 
while the uninspected came to naught as usual. What 
beneficent results Pasteur’s investigations are already 
bringing forth, and what immeasurably greater benefits are 
likely to follow! It is now quite possible for a person in 
the middle of Asia Minor, bitten by a rabid dog, to reach 
Paris in time to be inoculated with the virus of the modi- 
fied disease and escape death by hydrophobia. 

By the way, that disease is rare in this country, full of 
dogs asitis. [ had resided here near ten years before 
hearing of so much as one case. Several have occurred, 
however, during late years. Street dogs without masters 
seem less liable to the disease. 

I have alluded to education; let me mention the newly 
established institution, Anatolia College, here at Marsovan. 
It has graduated only two classes, but its success seems 
assured. There are about 120 studentz in six classes. They 
represent four nationalities, and forty widely separated 
towns. The field properly occupied by this college is twice 
as large as all New England, with, at least, as many in- 
habitants. English is the fundamental language, but 
thorough instruction is given in Greek, Armenian and 
Turkish, also in French, to those desiring it. Missionaries 
labor in the institution, as the main instrument for rais- 
ing up teachers and preachers, but only one is to give his 
whole time to this work. Capable native professors are in 

their places, or preparing for them. One such is in the 
University of Berliv, one in Massachusetts, and one 4 . 
Athens, Greece. The power that makes for Evangelical 
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Christianity is very strong here. Religious freedom and 
earnest Scripture study are found compatible, nor have the 
Gospel and Science any quarrel with each other. Many here 
find the preciousness of Christ. But $1200 from tuition 
and as much from the American Board with $250 from a 
native fund constitute almost the total of resources from 
which to defray expenses of buildings, library, repairs, 
service apparatus, and the salaries of six native teachers! 
Is it possible that an institution on which so much depends 
can be long left in this situation? Tho faith and hope 
alone are not supposed to be sufficient foundations for col- 
leges, they have animportant place in those foundations, 
and it is to be hoped that they will not long have to remain 
alone. 
MARSOVAN, TURKEY, March &th, 1889. 








Biblical Research. 


BAPTISM IN THE ETHIOPIC CHURCH. 


SOME years since Prof. Ernst Trumpp published, in the 
Abhandlungen of the Munich Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften (Vol. XIV, Section iii) “Das Tautbuch der 
Aithiopischen Kirche,” or the Liturgy of the Sacrament 
of Baptism. He wasin hopes to publish further, princi- 
pally with the object of showing that the Ethiopic Chris- 
tians did not practice repeated baptisms of the same per- 
sop, the liturgy of the Ethiopian Church for the festival 
which commemorated the baptism of Christ in tLe Jordan; 
a festival held on the eleventh (our sixth) of January. But 
Professor Trumpp was prevented by illness, and the work 
has been taken up by Carl von Arnhard, and made the sub- 
ject of an ‘Inaugural Dissertation” for his doctorate at 
the University of Leipzig. Tbe work is published, ina 
quarto of xvi and 49 pages, by F. Straub, of Munich. It 
contains introductory matter of great importance, then 
the Ethiopic text of the ritual of commemoration for the 
festival of the Baptism of Christ in the Jordan, with a 
German translation and notes, and then the Syriac text of 
a document to be mentioned further on, followed by criti- 
cal notes on the whole. The introductory matter contains 
a general account of the festival, citing the testimony of 
different writers, and discusses briefly the question wheth- 
er re-baptism or repeated baptism was practiced. Wheth- 
er such repeated baptism wasin use or not may be in dount, 
and various opinions have been held respecting it; but the 
factremains that a symbolic baptism was performed to 
celebrate the festival above-mentioned, tho it seems 
not to have been regarded as washing away the sins, or as 
otherwise like the baptism which gave formal entrance 
to the Christian Church. The Ethiopic text is taken from 
the Ethiopic codex number twenty-nine, in the Konig- 

liche Hof-und Staatsbibliothek (Royal Court and City Li- 
brary) in Munich, with occasional emendations from other 
less complete sources. The ritual is quite long, and 
scarcely to be furnished here in translation; but the most 
interesting part of the subject is the discovery by Dr. von 
Arbhard that this liturgy, Jike much of the liturgy for bap- 
tism (published by Trumpp) has been transferred from the 
Syriac liturgy. He lit upon the discovery in a work called 
“Hydragiologia,”’ published by Marcus Antonius Marsilius 
Colonna, at Rome, in 1586, where the ritual of the blessing 
of the waters at Epiphany (the time at which the Ethio- 
pian Christians are said to have washed away their recent 
.sins by a renewed baptism) is given in Syriac, with a Latin 
translation. It is this Syriac text which is given in Dr. 
von Arnhard’s work, as above stated, while the Latin 
translation, so far as needed, is given in the introductory 
matter. It coincides word for word with much of the 
Ethiopic ritual for the commemoration of the Baptism of 
Christ, as well as in the passages of Scripture directed by 
the rubrics to be read; and Jeaves no doubt whatever re- 
specting the ultimate origin of the Ethiopic ritual. It 
follows, since the Ethiopians must have received a Syriac 
ritual through the Copts or Arabians, that the antiquity 
of the ritual is very great. However, this discovery of Dr. 
von Arnhar‘ is only one of a multitude of facts to show 
that the Ethiopic, Coptic and other liturgies of that part 
of the world, come from the Syrian; while the Syrian for- 
mulation of the ritual seems probably due to James, of 
Edessa, in the seventh century. The Syriac text of the 
“Hydragiclogia” purports to be taken from a manuscript 
written A.D. 1167, by Mar Michael Chindisi, son of Elias, 
patriarch of Antioch; and to contain the “ Blessing of the 
Water according to the rite of the Syrians or Chaldwans.”’ 
The text of the ritual, like the Ethiopic, is too long to 
translate here; but the introductory remarks of Michael 
Chindisi are by all means worthy of insertion, especially 
for the testimony they furnish respecting the mode of bap- 
tism. The dates in the Syriac are those of our era, or A.D. 

Omitting the title, and the words which say that the rite 

dates from the times of the Apostles themselves, the pref- 

ace of Michael runs as follows: 

“In the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit. 
We say that this Blessed Water was instituted at the Lpatri- 
archal] seat of Antioch of the Syrians, from the time of the holy 
Apostles; but they used no definite and prescribed ritual (taxis, 
order) until the time of Mar James, who was ordained Bishop of 
Edessa in the year 641.and Mar George Ed‘ame, who was or- 
dained patriarch in the year 647. But Mar James prescribed the 
rite and the order in his book of ‘Treasures,’ chapter 7. But 
George wrote and arranged it, and confirmed it in chapter 8 of 
the book which he composed against Macedonius, when he had 
constructed it upon the foundations of the sequence (or acolouthia) 
(which had been arranged by the labor and diligence of the holy 
Troculus of Constantinople), which holy acolouthia he wrote in 
chapter 17 of his book, which is called ‘Ecclesiasticus.’ And 
these two holy men just mentioned confirmed and firmly estab- 
lished it after the reformed example of the great Epiphanius, 
who was over his church in the year 348, and notes its description 
in chapter 21 of his * Syntaxis’; for all the aforesaid received the 
manner of the order of the same liturgy (or, words); and the use 
began from Clement, the Roman Pope, who sat in the apostolic 
Seat after Pope Linus in the year 68, who instituted the order, 
gave it, and established it in the Church, when he elevated and 





fathers attest, and others besides them, as Eusebius of Laodicea, 

who ruled in the year 280; and Anatolius, who ruled in the year 

803; and Eusebius of Phosnice, who ruled in the year 833; Grego- 

rius of Neo-Csarea, who rtiled in the year 289; Saint Ephrem 

Syrus and Mar Basil of C#sarea, who ruled in the year 848, and 

many others besides these. But yet those who have been men- 

tioned diligently labored and established it in the best manner, 

and ordained, in fine. that it was necessary for every believer 

who entered the Holy Church to be signed with this water after 

the manner of the cross, or that it would be necessary for him to 

be sprinkled, and afterward to approach the communion (lit.. the 

holy mysteries—a technical Syriac term for communion); and 

they also next ordained that it was most appropriate that it be 

blessed either upon the day of Epiphany or upon the Thursday 

of the mysteries (i.e., the Paschal Lord’s supper), and carefully 

guarded and preserved from festival to festival in whole glass 

vessels. But they said that in case of necessity, if by any acci- 

dent the said water was exhausted and not to be found in the 

church, the necessity would allow that water might be blessed 

at the time in which it was needed (iit., in which it failed); and 
they ordained that it was most becoming that the bishop should 
bless it; but when the bishop was not accessible, they allowed 
that the foremost priest (archpresbyter) should bless it; and 
they commanded the use, and the service appropriate to that 
blessing. But this they did because tribes of the faithful (or, be- 
lievers) were found existing under the care and authority of the 
Lpatriarchal] seat of Antioch, of diverse rite and custom, distant 
from their native place and different in language, who thought 
and received this water as the water of baptism, and read dis- 
courses over it which are proper to the baptismal water. 
Wherefore they were compelled to apply proofs, testimonies and 
reasons; namely, that this blessed water differed from that of 
baptism, just as the blessed oil differs and is diverse from the 
holy oil of the chrism, and the saving communion (lit., mys- 
teries) from the blessed bread. And, moreover, they chose and 
ordained that appropriate psalms and [Scripture] lessons should 
be used at this blessing, from the law of Moses and the prophets, 
the Acts of the Apostles, and also from the life of the Gospel, 
songs, and called sudre; and they filled up the blessing with a 
discourse which is peculiar to it.” 

It is to be noted that as the sprinkling, or signing the 
cross, with the blessed water was readily mistaken by 
Syrian believers fer baptism, so the Ethiopians, according 
to the accounts of eye- witnesses in later ages, cited by Dr. 
von Arphard, immersed themselves, in a similarconfusion 
of baptism with the symbolic baptisms of the festival of 
the Baptism of Christ, at the celebration of the latter. It 
is further to be noted that, as is frequently the case in 
books which give a Latin text with the Syriac, the 
Latin translation copied in Dr. von Arohard’s notes is not 
an adequate translation of the Syriac, tho its technical 
terms are generally roughly equivalent. ° 





The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR APRIL TWENTY-FIRST. 
THE TWO GREAT COMMANDMENTS.--Makk xii, 28-34. 








Notes.—‘‘ One of the scribes came.”—A lawyer of the 
Pharisees. Christ had put to rout the Sadducees; now this 
one as the spokesman of the crowd put this test question. 
We can rightly imagine the whispered consultation. Now 
they have agreed upon what to ask him. Now they will 
trip him into a heresy, they hope, and so triumph over him 
and their opporents. See them as they anxiously await 
the result!——_—* What commandment is the first of ell?” 
—This is a question which was aregular bone of contention 
among the rabbis. Two schools had split uponit. Thein- 
terest was hightened with the curiosity to see to which 
party he would lean.———** The Lord our God, the Lord is 
one.’”’—This confession of faith in the one God was recited 
twice a day as a perpetual protest against polytheism. 
** None other commandment greater than these.’’—The 
simple, artless answer, unresponsive to insidious and am- 
biguous questions was indeed a masterpiece and worthy to 
arrest the attention of the scribes. This definition of Chris- 
tianity is to abide until the end of time a mighty protest 
against all the puzzling secondary disputes that grow like 
rank ivy about the temple of Christianity.———‘“‘ He an- 
swered discreetly.”’—With his wits about him, intelligently 
and appreciatively. “No man durst.”’—Tbis 
is not the only time that direct disregard of ecclesiastical 
nonsense and a firm insistence upon the principles of truth 
have disconcerted and finally routed those who spend their 
days in religious casuistry. 

Instruction.—It seems that this scribe was put forward 
and made the scapegoat of that crowd of Pharisees. But 
he was intelligent and honest. That saved him from the 
contempt of the Master. To be the mouthpiece of any one 
for the sake of gratifying curiosity is pretty poor business. 
Let it alone. To be a representative of ever so few fora 
righteous principle is worthy of a man’s best efforts. To 
represent one must not on'y believe what one’s constitu- 
ents do, but one must be able to formulate and handle the 
belief more intelligently than the majority. 

The mastery of the Scriptures and of the truths in this 
lesson is an essential to successful teaching and preaching. 
The Scriptures from Genesis to Revelation. the whole 
revelation of God, may be reduced to one force, Love. 

Teach children love, so that their lives are one self-sacri- 
fice, and that is enough. Here is one word that takes hold of 
the heart and dominates the life. The intellect will follow 
fast enough. Let the heart lead. Our religion holds the 
world by its affections. The consuming passion to honor 
God and make man purer and wiser and holier for Christ’s 
sake is enough guaranty for one’s Christian character. 

This love must be a principle, nota theory. It must be 
intelligent as well as affectionate. It must be powerful, 
and not blind. If you are troubled and think that the 
“love of God”’ is a vague term, go to work and reclaim some 
poor wretch, or take charge of that erring man or woman 
until the life is changed, or see that that rum-hole is by 
lawful means blotted out and poor wives weep for joy; 
then you will come to know something of the love of God. 

Your “neighbor” is any one with whom you comein 
contact; whether the man whodigs your trench or the 











Set it on higa for the apostolic acolouthia, just as those holy 





woman or the President, whose hands you have shaken 
but once. None escapes the name who has been touched 
by you, however remotely,in your earthly career. 

The actual state of your self-love and what it ought to 
be are two different things. The selfish soul loves him- 
self more than all his neighbors. Theunselfish soul loves 
each one of his neighbors as much as he does himself, and 
the mass of them many times more. He will willingly 
give up his life to save theirs. 

Now if any one is in doubt whether he is a Christian, 
let him apply this test that Christ gives. Itis enough. If 
he tries to live this simple creed in his life he need not 
worry. Heis knocking at the Kingdom of Heaven. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


CRANSTON, ERNEsT, ord. in Milltown, Me. 
CRUGER, GEORGE W., ord. in Henning, Minn. 
GOWEN, L. W., Macon City, Ia., accepts call to Boise 
City. ‘Idaho. 
GLOVER, F. N., Morgan Park Seminary, accepts call to 
Streator, ml.’ 
HERITAGE, J., Goshen, Ind., resigns. 
LYFORD, E. T., closes his work in Goffstown, N. H. 
PELTON, F. E, Riverton, called to Villisca, Ia. 
SCOTT, H. W., Alexandria, Minn., withdraws resignation. 
SHIPP, J. G., De Kalb, IU1., resigns. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

BAILEY. HENRY L.. Hartford Seminary, appointed by 
Am. Board to Madura Mission, India. - 
BASCOM, GeEorGE §., Silver Lake ch., Minneapolis, Minn., 
resigns. 
BENEDICT. ARTHUR J., accepts call to Pacific ch., St. 
Paul, Minn. 
BLISS, Howarp §S., invited to become assistant pastor 
Plymouth ch., Brooklyn, N. Y 
BLOMQUIST, C. F., accepts call to North Branch, Minn. 
BUTLER, Epwarp P., accepts call Sunderland, Mass. 
BRADFORD, BENJAMIN F., Oxford, N. Y., resigns. 
BROWN. AURELIAN L., Fairmont, Minn., resigns. 
CLAYTON, THomas, of Zanesville, O., accepts call to Hun- 
tington, West Va. 
CRESSMAN, EpMunD, Plymouth, Neb., resigns. 
DOANE, JouN. becomes assistant pastor Plymouth ch., 
Cleveland, 0. 
—r GEORGE Day, Manistee, ord. in Reed, City, 

ch. 





FIELD, GEORGE W., Central ch., Bangor, Me., withdraws 
resignation. 
GIBSON, GEORGE, T., Wyanet, Ill,. accepts call to Fair- 
mount and Frankfort (Pres.), Kan 
HARTSOUGH, D. Morris, accepts call to Mason City, Ia. 
BASWASS, JOHN, accepts call to Mapleton and Sterling, 
inn. 
HAZEN, Trimotuy A., Curtisville, Mass., resigns. 
HERRICK, Epwarb, Chelsea, accepts call to Milton, Vt. 
HESCOCK, GeEorGE B., ord. in Fort Fairfield, Me. 
JENKINS, Davin T., called to Pelican Rapids, Minn. 
LAWRENCE, Joun B., inst. in Central ch., Middleboro’ 
Mass. 
LOCKK. J. F. (Free Baptist), called to new church, Pills- 
bury, Miun. 
LUDWIG, C. B., Rock Falls, accepts call to Huntley, Il. 
MARSHALL, HENRY, ord. in Linden, Mich. 
McCREADY, WILLIAM, Bowdle, Dak., resigns. 
MEAD, HENRYB,., Falls Village, called to Brookfield, Conn. 
MILES. ARTHUR, Chicago Seminary, accepts call to new 
work in Rockefeller, III. 
MILLER, Joun. W., Chicago Seminary, accepts call to 
Rosendale, Wis. 
NUTTING, WALLACE, invited to 6 settled pastor at 
Belleville Avenue ‘ch., Newark, N. J 
OSBORN. C. P. (United Brethren ch. ), accepts call to 
Fairfax, Ia 
OSGOOd. LucIEN E., Chicago Seminary, accepts call to 
Cragin, Til 
PARKER, BENJAMIN P., East Brookfield, Vt., resigns. 
POOR, WILLIAM G., Paolo, Kan., accepts call to Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 
READ. RoseErt H., Little Rock, Ark., resigns. 
RICKETTS. C. H., closes his labors in Rockville, Conn. 
SABIN. Jor. G., Mitchellville, Ia., accepts call to Sho- 
piere. Wis. 
SEAVER. NorMAN. Park ch , St. Paul, Minn.. resigns. 
SMITH. Davin O., Biaden and Campbell, Neb.. resigns. 
— Pury S., Sauk Rapids, called to Paynesville, 
inn. 
STICKNEY. EpwIin H.. Harwood, No. Dak., becomes mis- 
sionary of Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society. 
TEWKSBURY. GEorGE A., Cambridgeport, Mass., called 
to Plymouth ch,, Seattle, W. T. 
THOMPSON, Joun K., ord. in New Rockford, No. Dak. 
Was Am, McH, accepts call to Grant and Venango, 
eb. 


WHITE, AvsTIN B., Bloomington, I1)., resigns. 
WOOD, CuaRK C.. Bedford, Mich., resigns. 
WYCKOFF, E. D., Chicago Semiuary, accepts call to 
Prescott, Ariz. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


HUGGART. T.S., removes from Lancaster to Shelby, O. 

IRWIN, RoBerRt, McCormick Seminary, was licensed at 
Hamilton, Mo. 

McAFEE, C. B., Union Seminary, called as co-pastor to 
Parkville, Mo 

McAFEE. L. A., McCormick Seminary, called to Parks- 
ville, Mo. 

MESRT. J. A., removes from San Bernardino to Oak- 

and, Cal. 

REYNOLDS. CLARENCE G., accepts call to Goodrich Ave. 
cb., St Paul. Minn. 

a ss LEXANDER C., died recently in Kingston, Pena., 

SYMMES, FRANK R.. Fairton, ealled to Mt. Holly, N. J. 

WILSON. Geo. P.. St. Louis, accepts call to First ch., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

WILSON, R. W., removes from Bethesda, Tenn., to Platts. 
‘burg, Mo. 





cashier who pays you your money; whether your wagher- 


YERGIN, V.N., accepts call to Fargo, Dak. 
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Literature. 


[The prompt mention in Our list of ‘Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 


THE RIVERSIDE WHITTIER.* 


THis is the most important edition of 
the works of John G. Whittier which 
has yet appeared. It includes both his 
poetry and his prose and has received 
his final revision, such pieces being se- 
lected as he considers creditable to his 
fame, others being rejected or relegated 
to the appendix. The great age of the 
revered poet makes it unlikely that many 
further productions worthy of his pen 
will be giyen to the world, and hence the 
present edition assumes the authority and 
gravity of a literary will and testament. 
As such it merits respectful attention, 
altho the time has passed to enter into 
an analysis of the literary quality of the 
great bard of freedom. The world has 
already passed its verdict, and whatever 
may be the literary shortcomings of some 
of Mr. Whittier’s more hasty verses, no 
change of opinion can now occur as to 
the earnestness, fire and beauty and the 
transcendant importance of many of 
these lyrics instimulating the progress of 
the anti-slavery cause or the devotion of 
the true believer. 

Mr. Whittier was born Dec. 17, 1807. 
He was of Quaker extraction, a farmer’s 
son,and in his youth followed the plow. 
When eighteen years of age he began to 
write verses for the Haverhill Gazette. 
Four years later he edited the American 
Manufacturer, and a year later succeeded 
the celebrated George D. Prentice as edi- 
tor of the New England Weekly Review. 
Early interested in the agitation of the 
slavery question, became Secretary of 
the Anti-Slavery Society in 1836, and ed- 
ited the Pennsylvania Freeman in 1838-9, 
at which period the office was sacked and 
burned by amob, At different periods 
Mr, Whittier has served in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature and as Presidential 
elector. These various stages in a life 
that has been for the most part quiet and 
uneventful, devoted to the study rather 
than to the busy whirl of life at its bust- 
ling centers, mark, however, the charac- 
ter of the events which most nearly 
touched his nature and drew forth a re- 
sponse from his pen. Nature, liberty, 
patriotism, religion, are the themes of his 
Muse. 

Mr. Whittier’s works in point of bulk 
are not important, considering that he 
has been engaged in authorship for sixty- 
two years. At thesame time he has been 
a voluminous writer, judging from the 
frequency of his publications; but they 
have generally been small volumes, fol- 
lowing each other at short intervals. We 
find the list of his works includes twenty- 
eight distinct publications, besides a num- 
ber of compilations prepared by him, and 
all the collective editions which have ap- 
peared from time to time. His first vol- 
ume, entitled ‘‘ Legends of New England 
in Prose and Verse,” appeared in 1831, 
fifty-eight years ago. ‘Moll Pitcher 
and Mogg Megone” appeared in 1836, and 
** Ballads” in 1838. ‘*‘ Lays of My Home 
and Other Poems” was published in 1843, 
‘“‘The Stranger in Lowell” (a collection 
of prose essays) bears date of 1845, and 
‘*Supernaturalism in New England,” 
1847. ‘‘Leaves from Margaret Smith’s 
Journal, 1678-99," an imaginary narra- 
tive very cleverly written and probably 
the most important of Mr. Whittier’s 
prose works, was published in 1849. The 
famous volume of ballads and lyrics, en- 
titled ‘“‘Voices of Freedom,” also came 
out in 1846. A series of ten biographical 
sketches, called ‘‘ Old Portraits and Mod- 
ern Sketches,” was issued in 1850. 

In 1853 were published ‘‘ The Chapel 
of the Hermits, and Other Poems,” and 
‘* A Sabbath Scene: ASketch of Slavery.” 
Literary ‘‘ Recreations and Miscellanies,” 
bears date of 1854, and ‘‘ The Panorama 
and Other Poems” 1856, ‘‘ Home Bal- 
” *THE WRITINGS OF JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
IN SEVEN VOLUMES. Riverside Edition. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, MDCCCLXXXIX. $1.50 
per vol, 








lads and Other Poems,” was published in 
1861, and “In War Time and Other 
Poems,” 1863. ‘‘ National Lyrics,” in 1865, 
marked the close of Mr. Whittier’s politi- 
caland war lyrics. The year 1866 was 
marked by the publication of the two 
poems which indicate the high-water line 
Mr. Whittier’s poetic genius and which 
have attained a popularity accorded to 
but few American poems; we refer to 
‘Snow Bound” and ‘‘Maud Muller.” 
‘“‘The Tent on the Beach and Other 
Poems,” was published in 1867, and 
‘*Among the Hills and Other Poems” in 
1868. Since then have been published 
** Mabel Martin,” *‘ The Vision of Echard 
and Other Poems,” ‘‘The River Path,” 
‘*The King’s Missive and Other Poems,’, 
‘The Bay of Seven Islands and Other 
Poems,” and *‘ Saint Gregory’s Guest and 
Recent Poems.” 

Several collective editions of Mr. Whit- 
tier’s poems have appeared, of which 
perhaps the most celebrated and most 
popular was the beautiful ‘blue and 
gold” edition published by Ticknor & 
Fields, in 1857, uniform with similar edi- 
tions of Tennyson and Longfellow. Sev- 
eral of these collective editions, as well 
as single works, have been handsomely 
illustrated. Of these the palm is easily 
awarded tothe illustrated ‘Mabel Martin,” 
enriched by designs from the pencil of 
Mrs. Mary Halleck Foote, engraved by 
Mr. A. V. S. Anthony. The illustrated 
edition of 1849, published by Muzzey & 
Co. and illustrated from designs by Ham- 
matt Billings, engraved on steel, is now 
almost forgotten. But it well deserves to 
be remembered. Up to that time few 
works more creditable to artist, engraver 
and printer had appeared from the Ameri- 
can press. The paper was rich and heavy, 
the illustrations worthy of high praise, 
and the binding in keeping with the rest 
of the work. The Merrimac edition of 
both the prose and poetry of Whittier, 
issued in 1866, and the Red Line edition 
of 1868 are also deserving of special men- 
tion. 

The edition before, us called The River- 
side Edition, is in seven volumes, four 
being devoted tosuch poems as the author 
is willing to have preserved, and the re- 
maining volumes, including the final se- 
lections from his prose works. 

The first five volumes of the set are em- 
bellished by well-executed portraits of 
Mr. Whittier, taken at different periods 
of his life; the one in Volume IV, from a 
photograph taken in 1885, isa most im- 
pressive likeness and will give both s:r- 
prise and pleasure to all the admirers of 
this poet, altho all are highly interesting. 
The first volume includes his narrative 
and legendary poems, among which are 
the ‘Bridal of Pennacook,” ‘‘Amy Went- 
worth,” and the stirring ballad of **Cas- 
sandra Southwick.” 

Volume II includes the ‘‘Poems of Na- 
ture; Poems Subjective and Reminiscent; 
Religious Poems.” We find in this vol- 
ume such noble pieces as ‘‘The Last Walk 
in Autumn,” ‘‘My Psalm,” ‘Hampton 
Beach,” ‘‘The Barefoot Boy,’ and ‘The 
Merrimac.” Volume III is devoted to 
‘Anti-Slavery Poems; Songs of Labor 
and Reform.” In its pages among many 
pieces familiar at least to those who lived 
‘*befo’ de wah” is that trumpet blast of 
American poetry *‘ Massachusetts to Vir- 
ginia,” the grandest verses Whittier ever 
wrote and the finest anti-slavery verses 
in the language. In that poem are com- 
bined as in no other, perhaps of his pro- 
ductions, the best qualities of his genius. 
Here also we find ‘‘Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture,” *‘The Slave Ships” and ‘‘Barbara 
Frietchie. Volume IV contains ‘*Personal 
Poems; Occasional Poems; The Tent on 
the Beach.” It also includes nine poems 
by the poet’s sister, Elizabeth H. Whit- 
tier. The volume closes with a full ap- 
pendix to which the author has consigned 
the longest and one of the first of his 
poems, “Mogg Megone,” of which he 
says: ‘‘Looking at it at the present time, 
it suggests the idea of a big Indian in his 
war-paint strutting about in Sir Walter 
Scott’s plaid.” 

Of the three volumes devoted to Mr. 
Whittier’s prose, the first contains ‘‘ Mar- 
garet Smith’s Journals; Tales and 
Sketches,” The second includes ‘ Old 





Portraits and Modern Sketches; Personal 
Sketches and Tributes; Historical Papers.” 
The third and last volume cf the set has 
** The Conflict with Slavery; Politics and 
Reform; The Inner Life‘ Criticism.” 

Mr, Whittier’s prose is clear and vivid 
and elevated in thought; but it rarely 
possesses the rush and fire or originality 
of his verse which, rugged as it is at 
times is yet the most original, national 
and sometimes the most satisfactory from 
a literary point of view of any poetry yet 
composed on this continent. Altho 
much of it relates to events of a past gen- 
eration and hence toa degree ephemeral, 
there is still much in these volumes that 
will long appeal to the lovers of Nature 
and the admirers of devotional thought 
aptly expressed. It was, therefore, a 
happy thought of the publishers to pre- 
sent the public with this elegant and com- 
plete edition of the works of Mr. Whittier 
bearing the final revision before he lays 
his pen aside. 


DOLLINGER’S DISCOURSES.* 


For about fifteen years the venerable 
Church historian of Munich has rested from 
literary labors. Immediately before, dur- 
ing, and for several years after the Vatican 
Council of 1870 he was tirelessly active in 
showing that all history protested against 
the proclamation of papal infallibility. 
He took ap active partin the organization 
of the Old Catholic Church, altho he has 
not been prominent in its affairs for a dec- 
ade or more. For many years he has not 
lectured at the University; bis voice was 
heard only nowand then at general meet- 
ings of the Bavarian Royal Society, of which 
he bas for a long time been the honored 
prevident. Now, at theage of ninety, Dél- 
linger has commenced the publication of 
the addresses delivered on these occasions 
as also to aid in other literary enterprises. 
The first volume of these addresses has been 
issued and the work is one of the best that 
the historical literature uf our generation 
bas produced. Twelve historical pictures 
fillthese pages. The subjects are in part 
of a general historical character, in part 
they deal with problems suggested by Ger- 
man history; but in all the deep and under- 
lying lessonsin history are brought out, if 
not exactly in definite statements, yet 
so that the narrations themselves 
force them into recognition. Déllinger’s 
historical method is not that of the modern 
school, which confines itself to the collection 
of materials and the sifting of these data. 
Not processes so much, but ratber results 
given in the form of narrationis his man- 
ner. Something in the way of the recéntly 
deceased Kahnis, of Leipzig, he draws pic- 
tures from history that are as instructive 
as they ere entertaining. 

In more than one particular these ad- 
dresses have a special interest. -It is well 
known that at one time Déllinger was the 
strongest literary opponent that the Prot- 
estant cause had. He attempted historic- 
ally to undermine Protestantism, as Mébler 
in his ‘‘Symbolik” endeavored to do so 
dogmatically. The three large volumes 
published by Déllinger about thirty-five 
years ago on ‘‘ Luther and the Reforma- 
tion,’’ were intended at the hand of scien- 
tific and correct history to prove that the 
Reformation was to all intents and pur- 
poses a revolution. In this regard D6ol- 
linger was the forerunner of the present 
pseudo-historian Janssen and his allies. 

The most significant passage in these 
addresses is where Déllinger acknowledges 
that he had made a mistake in his estimate 
of the Reformation. It is the first time 
that this, the most scholarly opponent the 
Reformation and Protestantism have ever 
had, has declared this change of conviction, 
At the close of the third address he says: 

“As for myself I must confess that fora long 
time during my life that which happened in 
Germany between 1517 and 1552 was an impen- 
etrable mystery, and at the same time an ob- 
ject of regret and sorrow. I saw only the di- 
vision and that the two sections of the German 
people were standing opposed to each other in 
endless hatred. Since I have learned to under- 
stand better the history of Rome and of the 
Middle Ages, and since the events of late years 
have so entirely confirmed the results of my 
studies, I believe I understand that too which 
before was an enigma. And now I wership the 
ways of Providence in whose all-powerful 
hands the German nation has become an in- 
strument and a vessel in the house of God, and 
that there is none nobler than it is.” 

But not in all respects are Déllinger’s 
ideas so acceptable. His first address on 
the Importance of Dynasties in the History 
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of the World shows that he is an outspoken 
opponent of republics. Among other things 
he claims that had the government of the 
United States in 1861 been monarchica] 
then the slavery question would have been 
settled in an amicable manner. Monarchy 
is the form of government, he thinks, which 
will never be eradicated. He closes with the 
words: “ Reges erunt in orbe ultimi!”’ 


> 





A White Umbrella in Mexico. F. Hop- 
kinson Smith. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
$1.50) This is to us a more satisfactory 
book than “ Well-Worn Roads of Spain, 
Holland and Italy,’’ by the same author, 
Mr. Smith seems to have struck Mexico at 
just that happy line where none of the 
deeper or more serious interests of human- 
ity are involved and when he can touch 
things as lightly as he will. Under his 
guidance a reader who is willing to drop so- 
ciology, politics, economics and possibly the 
loveof truth undorned, will find poor, idle, 
dreamy, aimless Mexico the most pictur- 
esque of lands. Mr. Smith is an artist. He 
went to Mexico as an artist. His book ig 
the book of an artist, and it will give any 
one who knows how to read it the very de- 
lightful entertainment of an art-view of a 
people wherein, as he enthusiastically as- 
serts, lies naturally more art-matter than 
in avy other in the world. His first sen- 
tences describe the book better than we can; 


‘**My probe has not gone very far below the 
surface. The task would have been uncongen- 
ial and the result superfluous. The record of 
the resources, religions, politics, gover: ments, 
social conditions and misfortunes of Mexico al- 
ready enlarges many folios and lies heavy on 
many shelves, and I hope on some consciences, 

“TI have preferred rather to present what 
would appeal to the painter and theidler. A 
land of white sunshine redolent with flowers; a 
land of gay costumes, crumbling churches and 
old convents; a land of kindly greetings, of ex- 
treme courtesy, of open, broad hospitality.” 


The humor of the book is tooevenly diffused 
to be shown in extracts. Mr. Smith’s style 
is his own, and effective for his purpose. It 
runs through many moods, is grave and 
gay, tender and tragic; but in whatever 
strain he writes be is never far from the 
comic view of things and jokes on the verge 
of a tragedy, as in his trip to Tzintzuntzan, 
where he saw the famous Entombment said 
to be a genuine Titian. His examination 
was cut short by an outbreak of fanatic 
superstition which might have cost him his. 
life. He was evidently impressed with the 

Titian-like appearance of the picture, and 

had he not been disturbed might have given 
us more on this point. As 1t is, the report 
is meager, and besides the mention of the 
Titian colcring and glaze, contains little 
more than the assertion that beneath the 
fine and transparent over-glaze he could de+ 
tect the mode of laying on the colors in 
patches, which is characteristic of Titian. 
We copy entire the account of the incident 
which put a sudden end to further exami- 
nation: 


“In the eagerness of my search I uncon- 
sciously bent forward and laid my hand on the 
Christ. 

** Cuidado! Estrangero, es muerte ! (Beware! 
Stranger, it is death!) came in a quick angry 
voice in my rear. 

“IT started back with my heart in my mouth. 
Behind me, inside the doors, stood two Indians. 
One advanced threateningly, the other rushed 
out, shouting for the padre. In an instant the 
room was crowded with natives clamoring 
wildly and pointing at me with angry looks 
and gestures. The padre arrived breathless, 
followed by Moon, who had forced his way 
through the throng, his big frame towering 
above the others. 

* During the hubbub | kept my place on the 
bureau, undecided what to do. 

**You have put your foot in it!’ said Moon to 
mein English, in a tone of voice new to me 
from him. ‘Do exactly whatI tell you, and 
perhaps we may get away from here with a 
whole skin. Turn your face to the picture.’ I 
did so. *Now come down from that old clothes- 
press backward, get down on your knees, and 
bow three times, you lunatic.’ 

“| had sense enough left to do this reverent- 
ly, and with some show of ceremony. 

“Then, without moving a muscle of his face, 
and with the deepest earnestness, Moon turned 
to the padre and said: 

*“*The distineuished painter is a true be- 
liever, holy father. His hand had lost-its cun- 
ning and he could nolonger paint. He wastold 
in a dream to journey to this place, where he 
would find this sacred treasure, upon touching 
which his hand would regain its power. See! 
Here is the proof.’ ‘ 

** The padre examined the sketch resting upon 
my easel, and, without taking his eye from 
Moon, repeated the miracle to the Indians in 
their own tongue. The change in their de- 
meanor was instantaneous. The noise ceased; 
a silence fell upon the group and they crowded 
about the drawing wonderstruck. Moon bowed 
low to the padre, caught up the standing easel, 
threw my trap over his shoulder, pushed me 
ahead of him, an opening was made—the pea: 
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e standing back humbly—and we passed 
Hthe crowd and out into the sunlight.” 


pl 
throug 
The book is gotten up with all the honors of 
rich and dainty book-making, and _ il- 
Justrated with numerous delicate and effec- 
tive drawings made by Hopkinson Smith 
himself in bis best manner. 


Leetures on the History of Preaching. 
By the late John Ker, D.D,, Professor in 
the Theological Seminary of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, edited by 
the Rev. A. R. McEwen, with an introduc- 
tion by Dr. William M. Taylor of this city. 
(A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50.) We have 
peen readers and admirers of John Ker 
since the publication of his first volume of 
sermons, ‘The Day-Dawn and the Rain,” 
and are ready to rank him, as Dr. Taylor 
does, ‘in the very front rank of the preach- 
ers both of his country and his age.’”’ We 
get, however, a new impression of the large 
ness and richness of Dr. Ker’s mind from 
the volume now before us on the History 
of Preaching. {t consists of lectures to 
the divinity students in the United Pres- 
byterian Seminary which were designed to 
serve the general purposes of the ordinary 
Seminary course on Homiletics. They are 
pot exhaustive either in plan or treatment; 
nor do Homiletics, either on their theoretic 
or their practical side, come in otherwise 
than incidentally. The sketch given of the 
history of Christian preaching is, however, 
an admirable and thorough introduction to 
the practical work of the preacher, and 
likely to be all the more effective for the 
novel, indirect way in which the subject is 
presented. Viewed as an oitline of the 
great salient pointsin the course and devel- 
opment of Christian preaching, it presents 
aconnected view of the subject which does 
not exist elsewhere in the English language. 
The original plan of the author seems to 
have contemplated a comprehensive survey 
of the Protestant pulpit, with possibly some 
allusions to the Roman Catholic, since the 
Reformation. He was forced to limit him- 
self to Germany, and whatever may have 
been lost to the series in consequence is 
more than balanced by the superior rich- 
ness and fullness he was able to impart to 
the lectures on Protestant preaching in 
Germany. Lord McMahon said of the po- 
litical history of France that it was worth 
more to the student than the history of any 
other modern country, because it completed 
the circle. This is true of the German p™l- 
pit, which, for this reason, makes a most at- 
tractive and instructive history to be 
studied with a class of Divinity students. 
In this study Dr. Ker shows himself a 
delightful and competent guide. He hada 
deeply appreciative mind combined with 
a Scotchman’s clearly defined convictions 
onhisown part. He touches every point 
with a master-hand to which grace is as 
much native as force, and by this means he 
compels the history he is treating to throw 
light as no other history can on the true 
and the false method of preaching and all 
the intermediary shades and combinations 
that lie between them. Apart from the 
homiletic character of these lectures as ad- 
dressed to Divinity students, they have a 
distinct and high value of their own as his 
toric sketches of Christian preaching. This 
is probably the permanent merit on which 
they will stand and keep alive the name 
and the usefulness of their distinguished 
author. 


Jeremiah: His Life and Times. Rev. 
T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor 
at Oxford. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.00.) 
This brief volume is the sixth in the Eng- 
lish series ‘‘ Men of the Bible,” issued here 
by agreement with the English publishers, 
and which promises to be a series of much 
interest and many merits. The others 
which have already appeared, and some of 
them been noticed by us, are “ The Life and 
Times of Abraham,” by the Rev. W. J. 
Deane; of Moses, by Canon Rawlinson; of 
Solomon, by Archdeacon Farrar; of Isaiah, 
by Canon Driver; of Samuel and Saul, by 
the Rev. W. J. Deane; Daniel, by the same; 
Jesus the Christ, by the Rev. F. J. Val- 
lings; Elijah, by Dr. Milligan. Professor 
Cheyne’s Jeremiah, as published by Ran- 
dolph & Co., is for its purpose an ideal vol- 
ume, which brings the histogy and the 
book vividly before the reader in a sim- 
ple,picturesque manner,and yetina manner 
which leaves none of the religious elements 
or impressions of the book out of account. 
Nothing shows more clearly than such 
Works as these the immense strides for- 
ward made by Biblical Science in recent 
years, an advance stimulated by the new 
and growing interest of laymen in Biblical 
study._— 4 Harmony of the Gospel Nar- 
ratives of Holy Week, also of The Resur- 
rection, The Ascension and the Descent of 
the Holy Ghost.(E.& J.B. Young & Co. $1.25.) 
The object of the unknown compiler of this 





Harmony of the evangelical passages, which 
cover the period between our Lord’s trial 
and his ascension, is to provide devout be- 
lievers with a complete synoptical view of 
all the passages which occur in the Gospels 
arranged in chronological order. The work 
is done with great pains in au intelligent 
manner, and, so far as we can see, without 
any bias or fondness for favorite theories of 
the subject. The whole problem of Har- 
monics is too perplexed for us to hope that 
agreement as to it among scholars will ever 
be reached, tho the substantial outlines ofa 
Harmony as to the main points have been 
laid down. This question is happily 
avoided in the compilation before us,.the 
object of which is devotional aud not schol- 
arly. The correct place of each passage in 
the Gospel is marked in the margin of the 
Harmopy while the arrangement as a whole 
brings all the passages together under the 
eye in a way which is particularly useful 
for the devotional reading of the several ac- 
counts. 


Wordsworthiana: A_ Selection from 
Papers read to The Wordsworth Society. 
Edited by William Knight. (Macmillan & 
Co. $2.25.) This society was founded origin- 
ally at Grasmere by a few friends who pro- 
posed to make themselves more familiar with 
“‘the English Lake District as interpreted 
in the Poems of Wordsworth.” The club 
is now ten years old, and has drawn out a 
considerable amount of new and good work, 
selections from which are printed in this 
volume. They make an interesting and 
valuable series, all the more so as they are by 
no means de oted to indiscriminate eulogy, 
as the Browning societies’ productions are 
apt to be. The first paper, by Professor 
Dowden, is asharp overhauling of Words- 
worth’s modernization of Chaucer, while 
James Russell Lowell, in his address as 
President of the Society, in 1884, gives a 
general estimate of the poet which is as free 
and bold as it is appreciative. If this ad- 
dress is a sample of those which Mr. Lowell 
generally delivered when he wasin Eng- 
land, we do not wonder at the very high 
estimation in which he is held in that coun- 
try. The President’s address by Matthew 
Arnold the year he presided over the Society 
is a model of wit, grace and wisdom. The 
papers, as a whole, are quite out of the 
ordinary vein, and as a whole constitute 
an excellent critical and illustrative whole. 
Stopford Brooke’s on ‘‘Wordsworth’s ‘Guide 
to the Lakes,’’’ and H. .D. Rawnsley’s on 
‘Reminiscences of Wordsworth amongst 
the Peasantry of Westmoreland” are par- 
ticularly interesting. An Introduc- 
tion to the Poetry of Robert Browning. 
William John Alexander, Professor Dal- 
housie College, Halifax, N.S. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston. $1.10.) This volume is strictly an 
introduction, but very systematic and sat- 
isfactory as such. It is not somuch aseries 
of critical chapters on Browning as of di- 
rect studies of his representative poems. His 
general characteristics are noted, his phi- 
losophy (a very esseutial point in the read- 
iug of Browning), his view of Christianity, 
his theory of art, and then his poetic devel- 
opment, as illustrated in certain poems. 
Professor Alexander is a competent critic, 
who neither shuns difficulties nor runs 
after pet theories. He is not dazzled by the 
apparition of Browning’s genius, nor blind 
to his faults. His critical estimate of him 
is sober, and his ‘‘Introduction”’ is a real 
aid. * 

The Life of John Price Durbin, D.D., 
LL D., with an Analysis of his Homiletic 
Skill and Sacred Oratory, by John Roche, 
M.D , D.D , with an introduction by Bishop 
Randolph S. Foster, D.D., LL.D. (Phillips 
& Hunt. $1.50.) Dr. Durbin was one of the 
many large men in the ministry of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and, what is 
more to the point, was trained in it and a 
very characteristic product of the training 
given to its ministers in his day. As a 
preacher he stood probably unexcelled in 
the denomination. He was Chaplain of the 
United States Senate, Editor of the Chris- 
tian Advocate and Journal, Professor in 
Augusta College, Kentucky, President of 
Dickinson, Carlisle, Penn., a presiding 
elder and Secretary of the Missionary 
Society. During his incumbency of this 
office the annual contributions of the 





Methodist churches to missions, bome 
and __ foreign, were advanced from 
$100,000 to $600,000. Dr. Roche is an 


admiring and even reverential biographer, 
tho his veneration is not reserved for Dr. 
Durbin, but impartially distributed among 
the tights and leadersof the Church. The 
strictly biographic portion of his volume is 
comparatively limited, nearly one-half of 
the memoir being devoted to the study of 
Dr. Durbin as a typical example of a 
preacher and minister in the Methodist 





Church, D1. Durbin has the advantage of 


forming one in a group ef ministers which 
is rarely equaled in any Church. Bascom 
and Hamline were his contemporaries; Simp- 
son was beginning to show lis remarkable 
powers. Other very superior men in the 
South as well as the North adorned the 
Church. Dr. Roche takes full advantage 
of these exceptional circumstances, and 
while his book gains much from them in 
elevation they also explain and justify its 
inspiring enthusiasm. 


The Physiology of the Soul. J. H. Wythe, 
M.D., D D., LL.P., Professor of Histology 
and Microscopy in Cooper Medical College, 
San Francisco. (Hunt & Eaton. $1.25.) It 
is impossible to refuse our sympathy to the 
general object aimed at by the author of 
this sturdy advocate of a spiritual theory of 
physiology. His book is one that must be 
read with respect tho we are compelled to 
believe that, in some important particulars 
he vn one hand fails to apprehend the evi- 


.dence on which the prevailing scientific doc- 


trine rests and on the other falls into very 
unnecessary alarm as to its bearing on 
faith. We have in mind as an example, his 
strictures on the correlation of forces or the 
conservation of force which is a far more 
harmless, and at the same time far more 
unassailable doctrine than cur author ap- 
prehends. The Psychic Life of Micro- 
Organisms. A Study in Experimental 
Psychology, by Altred Binet; translated 
from the French by Thomas McCormack 
(Tbe Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, 
75 cents ), is a treatise on the critical point 
at issue between the schools of psychologi- 
cal physiology. M. Binet maintains ayainst 
Romanes, Richet, Galton and the others 
that simple irritability does not represent 
the entire cellular psychology and that a 
primitive cellular irritability cannot be 
considered as the same as an elementary 
psychic life. He maintains, on the contrary, 
that the elementary processes attributed to 
physico-chemical forces obey in reality much 
more complicated laws, and that psychic 
life, like its substratum living matter, is an 
exceedingly complex subject which implies 
the existence of psychological phenomena 
in the lower orgauisms as the essential phe- 
nomena and exclusive appurtenance of liv- 
ing protoplasm and the characteristiz dis- 
tinction of living organisms from dead 
matter. 





The Ten Commandments. A Course of 
Lectures delivered before the University 
of Pennsylwania, by George Dana Board- 
man. (American Baptist Pub. Soc.) This 
is an admirable series of Sunday afternoon 
addresses for young men or young women. 
Dr. Boardman begins by defining the Deca- 
logue as the broad basis of moral life, and 
then in twelve addresses which composelthe 
volume he develops that principle with much 
power of analysis and illustration. The ad- 
dresses are enriched with a great wealth of 
literary allusion and illustration, and show 
throughout that the author’s mind is like a 
room with the windows open and lights from 
every quarter streaming in. The addresses 
are as good as a course in the ethics of re- 
ligion. They are particularly successful in 
making the impression that the Decalogue, 
with its evangelical summary, is the center 
around which the moral life of man, both 
in his relations to society and to God, must 
grow.- Living Voices of Living Men. 
Practical Sermons by Bishops and Clergy 
of the Church. Intended for Family and 
Lay Reading. (Thomas Whittaker. $1.25.) 
This is a second series of sermons collected 
under the title of ‘* Living Voices of Living 
Men,” by George F. Cushman. The first 
series had a kindly reception both in this 
country and in England, where it was repub- 
lished. The present series is collected and 
published by the same editor and on the 
same plan as the first. The sermons are all 
printed as preached, without editorial cor- 
rection. They are on practical subjects 
treated in a practical manner. The first 
sermon in the new series (‘‘ Christianity 
and the Ambitions of Life”) was contrib- 
uted in his life-time by the lamented Bishop 
Harris, of Michigan, and is both in theme 
and treatment of ita sermon eminently 
characteristic of this brilliant and striking 
prelate. 





A Practical Treatise on Nervous Ex- 
haustion (Neurasthenia). George M. Beard, 
M.D. Edited by A. D. Rockwell, M.D. 
(E. B. Treat.) A great deal of light, of late 
years, has been thrown upon nervous dis- 
eases. With this is mixed much that is 
speculative. It can be said, in general, 
that the works of Dr. Beard have encour- 
aged investigation, altho his theories have 
not been confirmed. It is always hazardous 
to exalt a symptom into a disease. For in- 
stance, Sir Andrew Clark recently protests 
against the use of the word neurasthenia 





as unphilosgphical, non-clinical and lead- 


ing to much error in thought and practice. 
Nervous exhaustion merely means diseased 
or deranged functions, and should set us at 
work at the treatment of causes. The book 
appears at its best under the editorship of 
Dr. Rockwell, who hag certainly added to 
its value. Headache and Neuralgia, 
including Spinal Irritation and a Disqui- 
sition on Normal and Morbid Sleep. J. 
Iseeonard Corning, M.D. (E. B. Treat.) 
This book is a general treatment of three 
subjects upon which some scientific and 
many popular essays have been written. 
Unfortunately, the most of them reiterate 
the symptoms and furnish a list of reme- 
dies, most of which are regarded as empiri- 
cal by those who prescribe them. This 
work gives many particulars as to the use 
of the galvanic current, puts increased em- 
phasis on the local use of cocoaine, and ad- 
vocates antipyrio for neuralgia. In other 
respects it is a summary of the mere gener- 
altreatment. It is suggestive and useful 
to those who seek a full knowledge of the 
various remedies prescribed, 





Essays, Religious, Social, Political, by 
David Atwood Wasson, with a Biograph- 
ical Sketch by O. B. Frothingham. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. #250.) This is a book 
which will reward a reader, tho it would be 
sure not to convince him, and might arouse 
his antagonism along the whole line. It 
begins with an autobiography by Mr. Was- 
son of his early life, expands into a memoir 
by Mr. Frothingham, and then takes an- 
other expansion into a collection of Mr. 
Wasson’s papers. Mr. Wasson wrote with 
a pen whose attraction was its refined, indi- 
vidual force. He said things iu his own 
way. No other man’s opinion ever repre- 
sented exactly his, and it was a part of his 
religion to utter all his differences and de- 
fine his own ground. His heredity was Cal- 
vinistic. He began in an orthodox pulpit 
at Groveland, Mass. where he suddenly ex- 
ploded into a Unitarian, and with a force, 
not to say violence, which carried him clean 
over into Theodore Parker’s small camp. 
Once clean outside Church lines, his natura) 
conservatism began to work. He could not 
abide Renan nor Buckle. He hated Democ- 
racy, and was politically a stanch Republi- 
can of, as we understand him, the Federal 
type. This combination of conservatism 
with radicalism, of democracy with aristo- 
cratic feeling, of serene intelligence with a 
stormy nature, with gentle, refined feeling 
playing over all, makes a character which 
no man could handle better than Mr. Froth- 
ingham, and which he has worthily given 
to us in his biographic memoir. 


An Hour with Delsarte. A Study of Ex- 
pression. Anna Morgan. (Lee& Shepard, 
Boston.) Miss Morgan does not tell us 
whether sheever studied with the great 
master whose methods and theories, in spite 
of all his admirers have done to illustrate 
them, remain so obscure. We suppose that 
she has collected her information from the 
notes and recollections of pupils. She is 
certainly mistaken in speaking of him 
as having left a ‘perfect system” m 
any sense. That is precisely the irreparable 
loss the world met in his death. Miss Mor- 
gan is herself a teacher of elocution, and 
has studied the hints which remain to us of 
the Delsarte method with effect. His fun- 
damental principle as applied to gesture is 
fortunately known, to the effect that all 
gesture is self-expression, in time, through 
space and by motion. The valuable re- 
sults he obtained from the development and 
application of this law are substantially 
noted by Miss Morgan, tho we do not findin 
her book some of his important principles, 
as, for example, the three planes of gesture 
aud the doctrine of the significant angles of 
gesticulation. The best part of this trea- 
tise relates to gesture as proceeding from one 
of Delsarte’s three primary motives. The 
notes on vocal expression and training are 
meager, and the illustrative poses drawn 
by Rose Mueller Sprague and Marian Reyn- 
olds fall ratherin the provinee of drama- 
tic expression, and however attractive they 
may be in themselves have little in common 
with the purposes of this book. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia: A Dictionary 
of Universal Knowledge. New Edition, 
Vol. IIT, (J. B. Lippincott Company, Phil- 
adelphia. $3.00 per volume.) This third vol- 
ume carries this work forward from Catarrh 
to Dion. Itcontains at least twenty articles 
on American topics which have been writ- 
ten and copyrighted in this country. The 
list of contributing editors is full and able 
and affords the best guarantee that the re- 
vision will be done thoroughly and with 
care. The plan of the work as we have pre- 
viously pvuinted oat, differs from that of the 
“Britannica,” from “Appleton’s” and from 
‘*Johnson’s,’’ and resembles that of the 
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condensed but their brevity ‘is intended to 
give room for increasing their number. The 
treatment of subjects is, of course, not so 
full as in the “Britannica,” but actual com- 
parison shows that the number of subjects 
is greater. For a person whoemploys a cy- 
clopedia simply to look up clues for essen- 
tial facts, to ref-esh or clear his memory, 
thisis a poiut of great importance. The 
work is published by the Lippincotts in‘: 
good solid volume priuted in plain black- 
faced type, and the present volume has in it 
good maps of the United States, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Dakota and Delaware. The 
work is sold at the low price of $3 per vol- 
ume. 


The Dignity of Man. Seleet Sermons, by 
Samuel Smith Harris, D.D., LL.D., late 
Bishop of Michigan; with a memorial ad- 
dress by Bishop Potter of New York. (A. 
C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.50.) This 
memorial volume contains, besides Bishop 
Potter’s address, fifteen of Bishop Harris’s 
sermons, and a memorial introduction by 
the Hon. James V. Campbell, LL.D., anda 
life-like portrait of the late Bishop The 
volume is handsomely manufactured by the 
publishers, and as compiled by the late Bish- 
op’s daughter is the worthy memorial of 
one of the freest, most efficient and most 
impressive of the bishops of the American 
Episcopal Church.———Twelve Sermons on 
the Resurrection. By C. H. Spurgeon. 
(Fleming H. Revell, Publisher of Evangeli- 
cal Literature. 50 cents.) These sermons 
abound in defects which all the world has 
learned to expect in Mr. Spurgeon’s work; 
but they possess what no ordinary man 
could put into them, gifts of genius as a 
preacher and deep insight into the opera- 
tions of grace and the meaniby of evangeli- 
cal trutn which no amount of ordinary 
defect can obscure or disqualify for great 
and permanent usefulness. 


The Csunter-Reformation. Adolphus 
William Ward, Litt.D., Professor of His- 
wory, Owens College, Victoria University. 
(A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 80 cents.) This 
is the eleventh volume in the ‘ Epochs of 
Church History,” edited by Prof. Mandell 
Creighton, and is a marvel of condensed ac- 
curacy and learning. The name given to 
the manual is, as the author himself inti 
mates,a misnomer, sinceit assumes a reform- 
atory character for a movement the essence 
and end of which, as the cold facts of this 
record prove beyond doubt, was not only 
to smother the reform already begun, but 
to make genuine reform forever impossible 
in the Roman Catholic Church. Professor 
Ward’s work is done with great impartiali- 
ty and accuracy. The manual is packed 
with knowledge. Condensation is car- 
ried to the very limits of obscurity. It is 
extremely difficult to get a correct notion 
of historical relations and perspective on 
such a crowded stage, and no less difficult 
to skeletonize history in this way without 
destroying that interest for the reader 
which depends largely on his impression of 
it asa dramatic movement going forward 
in the life of men. 


The Tale of a Tub and Other Works by 
Jonathan Swift, edited by Prof. Henry 
Morley, of University College, London 
(George Routledge & Sons, $1 00), forms the 
introductory number of the new “Caris- 
brooke Library,’’ under the editorship of 
Professor Morley, which is to succeed and 
continue on a somewhat larger basis the 
sixty-three cheap shilling volumes of ‘The 
Universal Library.”’ It will include books 
for which the numbers of the former series 
were not roomy enough. The type will be 
larger; the volumes larger; the numbers 
will fullow each other at intervals of about 
two months, and more space will be given to 
introductions and annotations. The series 
as planned is intended to give a fair exhibi- 
tion of English literature along its whole 
line and particularly in ‘its relations with 
the wit and wisdom of the surrounding 
world.” As much as this at least may be 
concluded from the volume chosen to open 
the series, than which nothing keener, wit- 
tier, nor more fully in the best vein of Eng- 
lish wit exists. Itis to be followed by the 
very different ‘Tales of the Seven Deadly 
Sins, being the Confessio Amantis of John 
Gower.”’ 


Economic Value of Electric Light and 
Power. A. R. Foote, Cincinnati, O. (Rob- 
ert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. $1.00.) The 
author comes Sefore the public in this vol- 
ume in the interest of the users rather than 
the purveyors of Electric Service. The vol- 
ume is, however, a one-sided affair. The 
author argues for wires strung overhead 
because they cost less, and claims that the 
new methods of striaging renders them 
unobjectionable. He dees not describe these 
methods. He argues against the danger to 
life of these high-current carrying wires 


on the ground that they have not caused 
as many deaths and accidents as kerosene, 
The point is not that the danger is greater 
or less than with kerosene, but that such as 
it is it is preventible by a properly guarded 
system. The paper on the economic aspect 
of Trusts squints in the same direction; 
nor can we find in the tables given any suf- 
ficient data for a trustworthy calculation 
of expense of operating; and much less for 
the support of the author’s wholesale and, 
as we should say, rather blind advocacy of 
the use of electricity for power and light. 


Behind Closed Doors. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50.) Anna Katharine Green shows 
the same ingenuity in this story which gave 
‘The Leavenworth Case”’ its great celeb- 
rity. The plot of the present novel is, if 
anything, more deligtfully perplexed; but the 
tale as a whole, while standing on the ground 
of assumed reality (unlike the farce or 
pure fictions and the fairy tale),and therefore 
requiring plausibility or probability in the 
development of its situations, in this respect 
falls much below ‘The Leavenworth Case’”’ 
and isaclose reproduction of the French 
detective novel. The situations invented 
are too difficult, and before the story ends 
fall to pieces under the weight of their own 
improbability. The story possesses, how- 
ever, considerable charm. It tascinates the 
reader tothe end. It is free from the wea- 
risome elaboration of the Gaborian tales, 
and the author is always ready with a con- 
venient coat of many and attraetive colors 
tocover over a situation which in plain 
prose would be revolting. 


The Cross, Ancient and Modern. By 
Willson W. Blake (New York. Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Co.) The University 
Press has done everything possible for this 
beautifully printed book. The illustrations 
are abundant and excellent. The one fatal 
objection is that the author has absolutely 
no critical faculty, and piles together mis- 
cellaneous fact and conjecture. Perhaps 
the following paragraph has a larger pro- 
portion of errors than others taken at ran- 
dom would show: 

“The Bel, Baal, or Beelzebub of the Bible, 
in hischaracter of sovereign or king, is the God 
Tammuzof Babylon [Heis not]. He is called 
“hammer” in prophecy (Jeremiah 1, 53) [He 
is not]. The Tyrians worshiped him by the 
sign of the cross, or hammer, of Figs. 14 and 40 
(They did not}. Bel is a Chaldean word mean- 
ing “heart” [It is not]. Further to identify 
Bel with Tammuz, we see in Babylonish in- 
scriptions the latter designated by a heart, from 
which springs a single or double cross [He is 
not). To make the connection more evident, 
the heart is frequently found painted red [Itis 
not].” 


Home Gymnastics for the Well and the 
Sick. E. Angerstein, M.D., State Physi- 
cian and Superintendent of the Gymnsiums 
of Berlin, and G. Eckler, Head Teacher of 
the Royal Institution for Training Teach- 
ers of Gymnastics. Translated from the 
Eighth German Edition. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.50.) ‘This is, as the title indi- 
cates, a manual for home use and rests on 
a thoroughly scientific basis. It is adapted 
to all ages and both sexes, not by bringing 
down the instruction to a common average, 
but by giving distinct directions and pro- 
grams adapted to each class. The manual 
embodies the results of the long and vari- 
ous experiments made in Germany in gym- 
nastic therapeutics, and indicates the sim- 
ple exercises which can be adopted in any 
family for the relief of many kinds of dis- 
ease and dis&bility. 


Political Iistory since 1815 (Excluding 
the United States). A Syllabus of Lectures 
Prepared for Use in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Charles Lever- 
more, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of His- 
tory, and Davis R. Dewey, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Economics and Statistics. 
(W. J. Schofield, Boston.) This is au ad- 
mirable assistant for a student of history. 
The best commonly accessible authorities 
are given. The whole subject is exhibited 
in topical order. The method, tho not so 
full,is very much that of Stanley Hall in 
his ‘‘ Methods of Teaching History,” and of 
Pres. C. R. Adams’s ‘‘ Manual of Historical 
Literature.’’ It not only marks the new 
system of studying history which has now 
come into vogue with all our best teachers, 
but is a valuable aid in prosecuting the 
study on that system. 


Choice Cookery. Catherine Owen. (Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.00.) The papers which 
compose this handy little manual were 
written for Harper’s Bazar. They are not 
published with the economic end 1p view 
which characterized *‘ Ten Dollars Enough” 
or ‘‘Gentle Bread-Winners,” by the same 
author, but as a contribution to the fine 
art of cookery. The economic view of the 
subject is still kept prominent, as far as 





this, that the recipees given in this collec- 


tion are intended to show how skillful 
housekeepers, by devoting themselves to 
the subject, cam have on their tables, when 
occasion demands, delicacies and elegant 
viands which are ordinarily accessible only 
to those who can pay the confectioner’s 
high prices or the yet higher cost of a pro- 
fessional chéf. 


Elementary Chemical Technics. <A 
Handbook of Manipulation and Exrperi- 
mentation. George N. Cross, A.M., Princi- 
pal of the Robinson Female Seminary. 
(Silver, Rogers & Co , Boston. $1.25.) This 
manual is designed for teachers of limited 
experience and where chemistry must be 
taught or studied with limited appliances. 
Accordingly the author enters first on the 
question how to equip alaboratory and par- 
ticularly treats of glass-working, how to 
grind, cutand work glass. He isclear and 
full in treating the subject of manipulation 
and of experimentation with common me- 
tallic and non-metallic elements, of the use 
of the spectroscope and of electricity in 
chemical reactions. The book is well man- 
ufactured and printed. 


Manual of the First Church of Christ, 
New Haven, Conn. 1889. This ancient 
church has standing on its records for more 
than twenty-five years a resolution requiring 
the yearly publication of its Church Manual. 
The manual for the current year contains 
the Church Order, Standard of Doctrine, 
Ancient Covenant and rules and regula- 
tions of the church, with analysis and re- 
port of membership and report of Church 
work in detail and summary. These reports 
are numerous, as this church bas an ideal 
organization for work and in proportion to 
its membership stands very near, if not at 
the head of all churches in the country in 
the personal ratio both of giving and of 
work. 


Thomas Hard, Priest, by Barton Lee 
(A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 50 cents) makes 
an amusing story as well as a good moral 
of a woman’s wisdom in getting around the 
hard points of her high-church husband’s 
sacerdotal aversions. The story cuts both 
ways. Neither the Priest nor the Puritan 
escapes scatheless. Woman’s wit and 
woman’s art triumphs over both, and 
makes the story of the Puritan cradle a 
gleam of the reconciliation which Churches 
of differing faiths are yet to have in the 
kindly amenities and blessed charities of 
human life. 


The Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, for the State of New 
York for the year 1888, makes a bulky pub- 
lic document. It contains Statistical Tables 
for 1888, School Statistics including Normal, 
Blind, Indian, Nautical Schools and Deaf 
and Dumb Institutions, Decisions in Ap- 
peal Cases, State Certificates, State Scholar- 
ships at Cornell, Compulsory Education and 
much other matter relating to Public In- 
struction in the State. 


Popular Lectures and Addresses. By Sir 
William Thompson, LLD., F.R.S., ete. 
(Macmillan & Co. $2.00.) This volume in 
the ‘‘ Nature Series” is the first of three 
containing the more popular addresses of 
the distinguished author. The lectures 
contained in this opening volume very 
properly relate to the constitution of 
matter, and present various aspects of Sir 
William’s striking theory of the evo!tution 
of force into matter. 


The Last American. A Fragment from 
the Journal of Khan-Li, by J. A. Mitchell 
(Frederick A. Stokes & Brothers, $1.00), 
is another screed on American life and 
manuers which combines Sybilline leaves 
with broad comedy. It is done very 
cleverly and would raise a laugh around 
the circleif the jest were new. The author 
has invented his names very well and he 
touches off the national foibles neatly. 


Life of Friedrich Schiller. Henry W 
Nevinson. (Thomas Whittaker.) The most 
recent number in the series of ‘ Great 
Writers,” edited by Prof. Eric S. Robert 
son, M.A., makes a very readable brief 
sketch of the great German poet, es- 
pecially rich as to his literary history, and 
in good critical reviews of his works. 


European Glimpses and Glances,by J.M. 
Emerson, author of ‘‘New York to the 
Orient’”’ (Cassell & Co.), isa pleasantly writ- 
ten, happy and happifying account of the 
author’s wandering about Europe, whose 
chief value is the review of old scenes and 
old experiences. 


Sermons by the Ven. F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
F.R.S, Archdeacon of Westminster. 
(Thomas Whittaker. $1.00.) These ser- 


mons, which sustain the well earned repu- 
tation of Archdeacon Farrar, are published 
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LITERARY ARY NOTES. 


Ws. R. JENKINS, of Sixth Avenue, 
has brought out alittle grammatical] study, 
“ Le Genre des Noms,” by V. F. Bernard, 
now of the Gannett Institute of Boston. 


.-Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co have 
brought out a new paper-covered edition, for 
fifty cents, of Tolstoi’s “Anna Karénina,” 
in Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole’s translation, 


..-.“Jobn Charaxes,’”’? now about to be 
issued by J.B. Lippincott Company, is said 
to be a novel of unusual power, likely to 
arouse speculation as to its authorship, 
It is Bostonian in social atmosphere. 


..A new Leipsig publication, The In- 
terpreter, has made its appearance, edited 
by E. Lenze, of that city. It is particularly 
concerned with the interests of the “World- 
speech” movement—the rival of Volapiik. 


..-Mr. W. Corradi, of Chicago, Illinois, 
has composed a hymn ‘Hail thou Land, by 
God Selected,” intended as the author's 
contribution to our already long list of na- 
tional lyrics. It is published by F., C, 
Sunny, East Madison St., Chicago. 


..“‘Newspaper Libel,” Mr. Samuel Mer- 
rill’s hand-book fur the press on the im- 
portant topic, bas achieved a special success 
since its publication by Ticknor & Co. The 
legal references are made exceedingly com- 
plete as to the United States and the 
Canadas. 


....-Thomas Whittaker will publish at 
once *‘ The Washington Centennial Souve- 
nir,”’ arranged by Frederick Saunders, of 
the Astor Library. A large, finely printed, 
and handsomely illustrated brochure is 
promised at the nominal price of twenty- 
five cents. 


..From the edition of Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.’s ‘American Newspaper Directory,” 
published April first (its twenty-first year), 
it appears that the newspapers and periodi- 
cals of all kinds issued in the United States 
and Canada now number 17,107, showing & 
gain or 797 during the last twelve months, 
and of 7,882 in ten years. 


..-Kirk Munroe’s new serial ‘‘Dory- 
mates,” a story of the Fishing Banks, illus- 
trated by W. T. Smedley, began in the last 
week’s number of Ha? per’s Young People. 
The same number contained an article 
upon “The Cnildren’s Aid Society,” by 
Mrs, Margaret E. Sangster, the recently 
appointed editor of Harper’s Bazar. 


..“* The Century Dictionary” is to con- 
tain some features new in dictionaries, one 
of which is the entry of everything in the 
one alpuabetical order, abbreviations and 
foreign phrases as well as common words. 
While the plan of the work excludes bio- 
graphical and geographical names, yet such 
adjectives as Chinese, Darwinian, etc., de- 
rived from proper names, will find place 
and be fully defined. 


+> 





BOOKS OF THE WEEE 


Hours wi'h the Living Men and Women of pe 
Revolution. By Benson J. Lossing. &x! 
pp. viii, 259. New York: Funk & Wagnalls”, 
Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, Nos. 31 
and 62. New York: The Century Co 
Life and Times of the Right Hon. John Bright. 
By William Robertson. 844. pp. 64. New 


ne I BNE 6sinsscivecgnccennepumassaes $10 
An } eet 8 eet. By Annie Eliot. 75¢x5, 265. ow 


The Moral Senne and the sponamans. the 
Rev. Samuel Davies UCockra oe . 
pp. xix, 648. Oberlin, «.: Edward J - 


Fifty-Seventh Annual Report | the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. 6, pp. 
lxxxix, 491. Washington, D. é Government 
Printing ¢ Yffice 

Sixth Biennial Report of the Kansas Board of 
Agriculture to the Legislature of the State 
for the Vears 1887-88. 994x644, Part I, pp. 
546; Part Il, pp. 258. Topeka: State Printes. 

Allen Theres. By Martha Liviagston Moody. 
734x5, Dp. tov: D. Lothrop Co.......-- 

The pet " Landecape. By Thumas Went- 
worth Higginson. 73¢x, PR; —_ 106. New 
York: Longmans, Green 

Coleantes on Preaching. oe Henry ee, 
M.A. 7%4x5i4, pp. vii, 248. The 

Lost Leaders. By Andrew cae en 
viii, 226. The same RM atssesesudues c bedsas ~~ = 

David Lavenguiene, By Thomas nian & 74x 
5, pp. vil »* 08. New dork: Macmi) n & Co. . 


who! Postion! Works of Robert Browning. 7x5, 
Vol. XI, pp. #48; Vol. XL1, pp. 311. The same, 


each 


The 2 Spirit of Christ. By Andrew Murray. 7x5, 
p. 34%. New York: D. F. Randolph & Co 
Fun trom Life. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
A eidieail of the Targumim, the Talm 
Babi, and ee & nd ‘the Mdeahic 
Literature. Com magtied by “ML. Jastrow. Part 
iit, ame #4, pp. 193 to New yxork: G. P. 
PULRAM’S SONS... 22.2. cccccccccccccsccccceceses 
Dictionary, “- "eas atonal Biogra 
eslie Ste) hen. Volume iia. gi 
x644. pp. vi, 448. New York: Mac- 
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~ JUST PUBLISHED! 
THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF THE RICHT HON. 


JOHN BRIGHT. 


By WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 
Brought down to date by a well-known 
American Writer. 
1 volume, 8vo, over €€0 pages and portrait of John 
Bright. taken from a recent photograph. 


PRICE $1.50. 


“Mr. Robertson had especial advantages for writ- 
ing this life of the great reformer and statesman, and 
it reads with all the absorbing interest that attaches 
to the well-written biography of a great man, 


For saie by all Booksellers. 


CASSELL & CO., Limited, 
104and 106 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 














Ares. 38 Park Row 
NEWSPAPE ADV EUTINING AGENT. 
Bought out S. a Pettingili & Co., April, 1886. 


BLACKBOARDS 








For the Home and Sunday-School in great variety 
of size, style and price. Buy a Blackboard for your 
children. They will delightin markingit up. Buy 
one for your Sunday-School for the proper illustra- 
tion of the lessons. 


We have them with all necessary supplies of Dust- 
less Crayons, White and Colored, also Dustless Eras- 


ers. 
Send for Catalogue. 


ANDREWS M’F’G CoO., 
76 Fifth Ave.. New York City. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymnsand tunes for Church Worshi 
A. 8. Barnes & Co., 111 William St, 








THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
MCHALE. ROHDE & Co.. 7 and 9 Courtlandt st.. N.V 





Robert Carter & Bros’, 
NEW BOOKS. 


Fourfeld, by Mrs. Conklin...... $1 50 
Gladys Philbrick... ........... 75 
The Lord and the Leper, Spur- 

Ns idea ices cvbocsSeets 1 00 
The Gospel According to St. 

Paul, by Dr. Dykes........... 1 75 
Chr meg According to 

Christ, by Rev. J. Monro Gib- 

son, D. b Nien ews dgieae taeaes 1 75 
Henry’s Commentary, 3 vols. ; 

quarto, cloth, reduced to...... 8 00 


The Credentials of Science; the 
Warrant of Faith, by Prof. J. 
FP ia < ccrnwnkavnds ioreed 1 75 


The Heath in the Wilderness, 
by Richard Newton, D.D., with 
the story of his Life, and Por- 
ge a ee 


The Non-Such Professor in his 
Meridian Splendor; by Rev.Wm 
Secker, with an Introduction by 
ee ee: ree 1 25 


The Golden Alphabet; a Com- 
mentary on the 119th Psalm by 
C. H. Spurgeon.. 1 00 


The Best Bread, and other See 
mons preached in 1887 by C. H. 
aaa 


cs Sermons, by James 
cCosb, D.D., LL.D., Ex-presi- 
dent of Princeton College. 12mo 1 50 


Bible Animals, wth Rev. Richard 
Newton, D.D....... 1 25 


530 Broadway, | New York. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broadway, N.Y. 


TRAVEL. 
SELECT PARTY FOR EUROPE. 


Aspecialist in medieval history and architec.ure, 
with his wife, will take a select company of ladies 
to London, the cathedral towns of England, Paris, 
Antwerp and Holland. Sail early in July. To be 
gone two months. Steamer, rail and hotel service 
first-class. Hotel in London, Langham; in Paris, 
the Grand. For ladies desiring to make a short trip 
abroad without the care of travel, this is a rare 
opportunity. Six lectures specially prepared for this 
trip will be given on the history and architecture of 
as many important cathedrals. Highest references 
given and required. Party limited toeight. Address 
for particulars, 
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MORSTON REAM, 
122 West 37th Street, New York. 





pn ag ger 56 page Catalogne of Sunday-school 
@ most complete Oye uu blished. 
“Goede NOUGH & WOGLOM CU.,, 
Nassau St., New York, 








STATIONERY, ETC. 


A CURIOSITY. 


For 15 certs we mail, postpaid, a Chain of 38 Rings. 
It is a curious combination of interlocked Ring: 
Amuses both Jaens' and old. Two for 25 cents. Te 25 
perdozen. Add 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., 
Middletown, Conn, 


CRANZ®’S 
“Warranted all Linen” Stationery. 


PINEST LINEN WRITING PAPER MADE. 


Ask your stationer for it, or write for samples to 


BIRNIE PAPER CO., 


Factory, Springfield. Mass. 














EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
a Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 EAST 4TH STREET, N. Y. 








A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

Bryn Mawr. Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
aduate and undergradu ate courses in ~anskrit, 
reek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 

French, Old nch, Italian, Spanish, German, in- 

cluding Gothic and Old High German, History, Polit- 

ical science, Physics, Chemistry. Biology, and Phi- 
losophy. Gymnasium with Dr. eG 8  abperetus 
complete. ae (value $450) in En 
lish, Mathematics, History and et, her Pro- 
gram, address as above. 


GANNET TINSTITUTE #33" SEARIES, 


. The Thirty- 
sixth year being 0S ict. 2d, 1889. For Sircaler apply t 
year eee GEORGE GANNETT Db. 


€9 Chester et Mentos Mass. 


Oberlin College. 


Faculty of Fifty-four ye Seetasenas and Instruct 
76 sradente! last y <5 








1. 
I. P MEN v OF THEOLOGY .—Clas- 
DEBRA Saqlige Courses OF PHILOSOPH 
r\ 
AND E ARTS,--Classical, Philosopbical and 
Literary yi tig 
Ill, DEPA MAO OF PREPARATORY 


lassical, oe and 


gl 
CoNneSe VATORY 
‘ART DEPARTMENT 

Full Courses with increased netted Enla = 
Libra Sant and Laboratories; and’ Five 
Stone Build ings. 

Tuition and Incidentals, = pert term of 3 months. 
Table Board and Room Rent $24 to $48 per term 
Terms begin Aprii 24 and Seutonber 7th, 1889; Jan. 
7th and april 8th, 189%. For tull particuiars, send for 

“Announcement” to 


G. W. SHURTLEF*F. Secretary, Oberlin. Ohio 


Iv, 
v 





SOMETIME 


Everybody-is looking for an out of the 
way BOOK. No better place to find it than 
TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY 

(late N. Tibbals & Sons), 
26 Warren Street, New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. | 





AZ A 
HARPER'S For NG POPE. codcccesiocs 
HARPER'S Gata LOGUE ‘eoslt be sent by matt 
on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK, 
EXHIBITION. 


BARNUM AND BAILEY’S 
GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH. 


Madison Square Garden. 
FOR FOUR WEEKS ONLY. 


The most Elegant = Instructive of all great En- 
rtainments. 
Circus, Hippodrome, Museum. 
Hall of Supernatural Illusions. 
Two Menageries of Rare Wiid Beasts. 
Double Herds of Elephants, Camels, etc., 
Real Wild Moorish Caravan and Arabian Fantasia 
A whole Menagerie of Trained Animals. 
# Pantomimic Clowns. 
Rare Beautiful sights 
Chaste and Pure Display: ys. 
ildren’s Fairylana Wonders 
The Grandest and mm Wlecant Show ever presented 
by BAKNOM & BAILFY. 
Two Pertormances Daily. at2and8 P.M. 
Admission W cents, Children under 9 25 cents. 














MUSIC. 


SEASONABLE Music. 





JANNIVERSARY SONGS vericrrtace 
FOR 1889 byt 
F Lay is Lae field of Buntay -echool 


Af by mail tpaids 


cqriuone’s DAY eos wer 
SERVICES Child 23, wa hse 40 = 


spaee. No.1; Praise the Lord. Price 
4 sock Seryjce same as for *‘Anniver- 


OR Ll WE R Si AY? Flower Praise and 
Under splendid can: 

Or Chijdrente Day. inten by George. F. 
t. Price of Flower Praise, 2 cts. 

by A = a of Under the Palms, 30 


e That desire a new Cantata for 
= oe — of school are rec- 


to examine Frank 





rlstow W's “atest bq = (just pub- 
Korte felts *The Seven Sisters,’ 
a Cantata for’ ladies’ voices which 
will furnish abundant material 
for a delightful musical entertain- 
ment. Price, 35 cts. by mail, postpaid. 
“NUGGETS” wit! poche ask on ve toany address on 
application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH co. Gincinneti, O. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 





STEINWAY 


GRAND 


PIANOS 








UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


The recognized Standard Pianos of the world, pre-eminently the best instruments at present made, exported to and sold in all art centers of the globe, preferred for pri- 
vate and public use by the greatest iiving artists, and indorsed, among hundreds of others, by such as: 


RICHARD WAGNER, FRANZ LISZT, ANTON RUBINSTEIN, 


HECTOR BERLIOZ, FELICIEN DAVID, CHARLES GOUNOD, 


AMBROISE THOMAS, THEODORE THOMAS, A. DREYSCHOCK, 


STEPHEN HELLER, ADOLPHE HENSELT, ALFRED JAELL, 


JOSEPH JOACHIM, RAFAEL JOSEFFY, MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 


CONRAD ANSORGE, THEODORE LESCHETIZKY, 


FRANZ RUMMEL, A. MARMONTEL, WILLIAM MASON. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 107--111 East 14th Street, New York. 
EUROPEAN DEPOTS: 
STEINWAY PILANOFABRIE, 














STEINWAY HALL, 


15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., 


LONDON,; ENGLAND. 


$. B. MILLS, J. MOSCHELES, ALBERT NIEMANN, 
NICOLA RUBINSTEIN, CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, 
ANTON SEIDL, W. TAUBERT, RUDOLPH WILLMERS, 


AND BY MESDAMES 


ADELINA PATTI, ETELKA GERSTER, TERESA TITIENS, 
ANNETTE ESSIPOFF, ANNA MEHLIG, MARIE KREBS, 


ADELE AUS DER OHE, PAREPA ROSA, MINNIE HAUK, 


EMMA JUCH, Etc., Etc, 


St. Panli, Neue Rosen-Strasse, 20-24, 


HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
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Financial. 


THE DEATH OF PHILO REMING- 
TON. 


THE decease of Philo Remington, the 
oldest of the three brothers who from 
1864 to 1886 were the managers and own- 
ers of the great machine shops of E. Rem- 
ington & Sons, at Ilion, in Herkimer 
County, was briefly announced in the 
Mail of last Friday. Mr Remington died 
at Silver Springs, Florida, about one 
o'clock of the morning of the 4th. 
Tho not actually ill he had visited the 
South for recuperation and mental diver- 
sion, and while traveling contracted the 
bilious fever, which, after a few day’s 
sickness, assumed a fatal type. 

Mr. Remington was born October, 1816, 
within the boundaries of the present vil- 
lage of Ilion—the neighborhood being 
then known as Litchfield. 

Practically deprived in his youth of 
educational advantages such as now 
would be considered even moderate, be- 
fore he died in 1861 he had acquired a repu- 
tation throughout the United States as a 
manufacturer of small arms which was 
unequaled; had established the largest 
business in that line in the country; and 
by attrition and self-culture made himself 
respected for the virility and originality 
of his opinions and his ability to express 
them by words or pen. 

When the War came on thellion armory 
was first and most largely favored by the 
Government orders, and so promptly and 
honestly were its contracts for the Union 
executed that the Remingtons were given 
first rank in the list of those great manu- 
facturers who had faitbfully served their 
country in its exigency, in a special reso- 
lution of Congress expressing the grati- 
tude of the Republic. 

Personally Philo Remington was rota- 
ble for the tenderness, simplicity and 
rugged integrity of his nature. He was 
charitable and generous to a fault. Com- 
ing of a pious stock, his benefactions, of 
the volume of which no one will ever 
know the amount, were mainly given to 
religious purposes, to building churches 
and endowing the.colleges of the Metho- 
dist denomination, to which he belonged. 
He was a great lover and patron of in- 
ventors, and not a few of them owe pres- 
ent prosperity to the helping hand which 
he extended. His fondness for young 
men of push and promise was also fre- 
quently developed, and many established 
successes in after life remain to cherish 
the memory of the great heart to whose 
active sympathy their first glimpses of 
fortune were due. 

Intellectually Mr. Remington, tho not a 
student, but a worker in his youth, was 
well-equipped. As a practical manufactur- 
er in his best days, it would have been 
difficult to find his superior, both as a 
judge of processes and material, and for 
his intuitive appreciation of the possibili- 
ties of machinery. 

In politics Mr. Remington was success- 
ively Whig and Republican. Tho strong 
in his opinions to the degree of partisan- 
ship, with the exception of serving once 
or twice on the electoral ticket in presi- 
dential campaigns, he never held office, 
invariably refusing to entertain nomina- 
tions which the party leaders would have 
thrust upon him. In domestic life he 
found his most attractive charms. He 
was very loth to leave his some, absolute- 
ly hated the turmoil and hurry of great 
cities; yet books of travel next to those of 

the biography of practical men were his 
delight. He leaves a widow and two 
married daughters, one the wife of ex- 
Governor W. C. Squire, of Washington 
Territory, and the other of H. C, Furman, 
Esq., of New York City. 


pieeiiietindee antes 
COMMERCIAL LAW. 


THE Supreme Court of the United States 
has recently rendered animportant decis- 
ion relating to commercial law, involving 
the question whether a steamship com- 
pany can in its bills of lading limit its lia- 
bility for damages to goods carried by it, 
when these damages grow out of its own 
negligence. The rule of commercial law 
laid by the Court as reported in the 
Herald of this city, is, to the 
following effect: 











‘No public carrier is permitted by law to 
stipulate for an exemption from the conse- 


the law of common carriers was established 
was to secure the utmost care and diligence 
in the performance of their duties. 

‘“*A carrier who stipulates not to be 
bound to the exercise of care and diligence 
seeks to put off the essential duties of his 
employment. 

*‘ Nor can those duties be waived in re- 
spect to the servants of the common carrier, 
especially where the latteris incapable of 
acting except through others. 

** To admit such a proposition as that tho 
law merely demanded abstract carefulness 
and diligence in proprietors and stockhold- 
ers who take no active part in the business 
would be subversive of the very object of the 
law.”’ 

The principles embodied in this decision 

as thus stated by the court, are not lim- 
ited ty common carriers upon the ocean, 
but apply equally to common carriers on 
the land by railroads. And in regard to 
these principles the Herald very properly 
remarks: 

“That accords with justice. To permit 
common carriers to escape liability by ‘a 
stroke of the pen would be to put shippers 
at their mercy. Merchants must ship goods 
by steamer and by rail. They are forced to 
accept the terms and conditions of the car- 
rier unless protected by law. But the law, 
as now interpreted by the Supreme Court, 
imposes an important limitation on the pow- 
erof the carrier. The carrier is not per- 
mitted to take an undue advantage of the 
shipper, is not allowed to force upon him a 
oue-sided billcf lading. 

“It must use caré and diligence in the 
transportation of goods. It must pay for 
losses due to its own negligence. It cannot 
escape that liability by a stipulation in its 
bills of lading.” 


2 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


A DECIDEDLY better feeliag has devel- 
oped on the Stock Exchange and values 
advanced generally. Short covering gave 
considerable impetus to the rise which was 
sharpest in the stocks previously most 
depressed, but the real basis of improve- 
ment was the changed cutlook for At- 
chison and the prospective easy condi- 
tion of the money market. Atchison had 
dropped below 40 and the bluest sort of 
prognostications were in circulation con- 
cerning it, when the announcement was 
made that Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
were prepared to receive proxies for use 
at the annual election this week. The 
meaning of this is that a new manage- 
ment is to be elected, and as several 
of the present directors have expressed 
their willingness to resign, and the 
Barings of London representing large 
foreign interests are also co-operating 
with the New York bankers, there 
is little prospect of any opposition 
of consequence to carrying out necessary 
reforms. Following this announcement 
came rumors from creditable sources that 
Mr. Gould would obtain representation 
in the new Directory; his object of course 
being to secure harmony between Atchi- 
son and Missouri Pacific. It is expected 
also that an exchange of certain branch 
lines between the two lines may take 
place to the advantage of both; and un- 
der these influences the “‘ street” suddenly 
took a much more encouraging view of 
Atchison’s future, all talk of receiverships 
ending as quickly as they originated. 
Missouri Pacific was favorably affected at 
the same time by these developments; 
and, as Atchison in the hands of a re- 
ceiver with no obligations to earn its in- 
terest would be a serious menace to Mis- 
souri Pacific, it is easy to understand Mr, 
Gould’s anxiety to make peace. 

Another important rumor, hinted at 
in our previous issue, was that efforts are 
being made toward securing closer rela- 
tions between the St. Paul and North- 
west systems, The Vanderbilts are under- 
stood to hold about forty or forty-five mil- 
lions of Northwest, and Mr. Morgan, with 
whom they are clesely affiliated financial- 
ly, has been openly obtaining control of 
St. Paul for the pyrpose of securing a re- 
form management. It is believed that 
his visit to London will be utilized in fur- 
therance of this scheme, which, if suc- 
cessful, will in a quiet way have an im- 
portant bearing upon the future of these 
and other railroad properties in that sec- 
tion. Both Northwest and St. Paul were 











quences of negligencc. 





strong under these rumors. In some 


lington and Quincy will secure control of 
Burlington and Northern, which has been 
one of the most reckless disturbers of 
the peace in the Northwest. A good 
deal of significance was attached 
to the agreement of the Burlington and 
Northern and the ‘‘Loo” lines to ad- 
vance rates on flour and mill stuffs, these 
two roads having hitherto manifested the 
bitterest sort of hostility toward each 
other. These are not the only dealsin 
progress or contemplation; and all being 
calculated to have a favorable influence, 
the change in the temper of speculation 
was quite pronounced. A _ temporary 
set-back resulted from Saturday’s bank- 
statement,which showed a heavy decrease 
of $4,040,000 in surplus reserve. This 
caused considerable surprise, but was 
probably explained by the fact that a 
prominent state bank has sent a large 
sum East in payment of Boston gas 
stock. 

The money market is now tending to- 
ward easier rates, the April settlement 
having been passed with less disturbance 
than usual. In some quarters money is 
expected to become a drug during the 
coming summer, tho such opinions are 
somewhat premature until legitimate 
trade and speculative requirements can 
be more closely measured. Money is in 
abundant supply, and large amounts of 
funds are still awaiting safe investment. 
The reduction of public debt has greatly 
increased the amount of unemployed cap- 
ital, which, owing to the demoralization 
in stecks has remained in banks and trust 
companies on deposit. Comparatively 
low rates of interest are, therefore, antici- 
pated during the next few months. For- 
eign exchange rules firm, owing to the 
small supply of commercial bills. The 
offerings of cotton bills are, however, fair, 
and the decline in wheat is expected to 
stimulate exports, and so helpcheck any 
possible efflux of gold. Money is easy in 
London, and Paris appears to be recover- 
ing from the shock of the copper deal and 
the Panama canal failure. 

The following is a comparison of the 


averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


fie March 30. Differences. 
i o—. idedaadinaiee $4 2 io $421,023, 200 Dec. $1,200,:00 

ececcescece 3.300 = =80,521,2700 Dec.. 3,115,4.0 
Pogalt tenders.. 31: aH 500 94.412,600 Dec. 2,999,100 
Deposits ........ 430, 840,900 457,936.700 Dec. 7,095,800 
Circulation.. 4,509,700 4,292,900 Inc.. 16,800 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


$77,406,300 $80,52 Dec. $3,115,400 
31,713,500 34 413.600 Dec. 2,699,100 


Total reserve. .$109, 119,800 $114.934,300 Dec. $5,814,500 
eserve requ’d 

— depos- 
ts 


Specie 
Legal tenders.. 





|< OGRE 197,710,225 109,484,175 Dec. 1,773,950 
Exc’ss of res’ve 

above legal re- " 
quirements... 1,409,575 5,450,125 Dec. 4,040.550 
Excess of reserve eee WE, Bs cccescaccces 8,619.875 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


United States bonds were quiet and 
steady, the ** fours” heing easier, as it is 
understood Secretary Windom will not 
pay more than 108, The closing quota- 
tions are as follows: 


+ fewer eee eeeeeeee v8 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 















































The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 

Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked 
America.. 1% — Manhattan....... 8 175 
American Ex... 149 151 Mechanics’......199 — 
Asbury Park — 406 Mercantile....1% — 
Bowery Nat...... — Merchants’..... 50 - 
Butch’ 8 &Drov' 8. . = erchants’ Ex. .1200 — 
Broad way.. 305 |Market & Fulton.185 — 
Chase ° 30 — |Mech ta 8.135 — 
Commerce. . 2.120 200 as .. - 6 13 
Corn Exchange. _ — |Metropolis... - 
Chem 4125 |Nassau...... _ 
aay Navi — !New York.. 250 
open a 128 | Ninth Nat’i.. — 
specgedogeceies 5u0 orth America =- 
Chaihat — |North River 
Citizens’.......++- — |New York Co. 7 _ 
east Kiver — IN. x ay Ex.. _ 
Eleventh Ward..155 — 205 - 
First Nat’ = - 
Fourth Nat'l ....150 152 li 136 
Fifth Ave....... oo — w— 
Fourteenth St....157 — i - 
German amer'n. — 9 |Repubiic.. -» 158 = 
Gallatin 260 — |shoe& Leather. — 155 
Germania — jSeaboard Nat’l. .152 _ 
Gartield — }Second Nat’l.....820 — 
Greenwich — |Seventh Nat’l — 1% 
Hanover.......... 20 = a of awe — 2 

Hudson River.. 150 — 18% 
lmp't’s & Trad’s. 515 - mn’ — Ww 
ving. . wm — "L. — ib 
Leather Mian’t...228 . — |Union ..... --.-- ste — 
Lincoln Nat’l...209 300 | Unit’dStatesWat.2 - 
Maaison Square.lW 105 |WestSide Bank. 20° = — 

Western Nat'l... 9% %3¢ 


DIVIDEND. 


The Southern Pacific Co. advertise in 
another column to pay at their office, 
23 Broad St., the coupons due April 1st 
on the following bonds: 


Southern Pac, R. R.Co, as Mortage . per cent ; 
t 
= * Branch Sven Co, Ist Mort. 6 per cent.; 
Central Pac. 5 R. Land Bonds 6 per c 
(San = Br.)dst Mort. é per cent.; 
Gold Bonds of 1936; 





quarters it is intimated that Chicago, Bur- 


BROWN BROTHERS C0). 


NEW YORK. 

MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELP 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHA NGES” sue 

Execute orders for all InvestmentSecurities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Seetanea; ustra- 
lia and West Indies. - 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 

Make Telegraphic Trausfers of Money, 

setwiy THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 
AND DANISH WEST INDIE 

BROWN, ‘SHIPLEY & C., London and Aion 


United States Government Financial Agents, for 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CiTy, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 








Elementary information on 
lending money. 

A primer written for inex- 
perienced people who have a 
little to lend. 

Sent free. 


Tue Kansas Crty Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


yo gin 


ANSAS CITY 
PaIn-UP Prete AND oun $i. 140,000.00. 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and Five-Year Guar- 
anteed Real Estate eo Mortgaees drawing 6 Per Cent 
Interest. 1. JARVIS, President. 
ROLAND R. Cowan. IN, Secretary. 
Eastern Office, 239 Broadway. New York. 


DEEP. WATER ON TEXAS COAST 

AN OTE FACT TEX RENDERS 
SOUTHERN TEXAS 

the most tavising — for R11 and loans 

For a me FD OF write 


E. L. DENNIS, Houston, Texas. 
D. G. PEABODY & CoO., 
Bankers and Brokers. 
City and i Gonntey pveueest Bought, 
State, Citys Sonesy que ‘School Bond 
Money Inypsted: Sand 10 per cent, Loans 
References: en the City | Banks. 
925 Seventeenth St.. DENVER,.COLA., 


EARS OF 
20 ‘SUCCESS 


Without loss to investorsa good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000.000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choicest “lal Ask for information. 
H. E. StumMons, V. Pres’t. E. S. ORMSBY, Pres t. 


150 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 




















12% LEGAL RATE- Dak. If you wish that rate 
° Guaranteed, send tor gentleman’s names 
residing near you who have made investments with 
BANK MINOT, DAKOTA, they will inform you that 
they are a solid investment. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


In VESTER S SSS 


First Annual Taterest. 7 to 





W.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


DENVER ixvesruent 


NVESTMENTS 


Land in Denver is cheaper than tn any city of ite 
ie and importance in America. We have purchase 
here for Eastern clients? years, and angers to profit. 
Many have made 100 per cent. in 1 to & xegre Only 
safe conservative ins recommended. Write 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BEOS., 
Box 1934 DENVER. COL. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

ital P - in very 
Capita a DERE a ail 
MOR GAGk NOTES. 
ON TRUST COMPANY. o and SE- 
iad COMPANY, of Hevtford, “Trustecs Stor De 


under the su- 
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EE 


Chartered 1872 and HAS ALWAYS BEEN 
ision of CONNECTICUT BANK COMMISSIONERS. 

The New pag bonds which this Company can issue 
or rantee is LIMITED BY Law 

feourence Companies, Banks. other Corporations, and 
Trustees have invested largely ay fl securities. 

Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn. 
Graves & Vinton Co. Western Managers,St, Paul, Min» 


BRANCH OFFICES: 54 Equitable F pou 
$12 Walnut St., Philadelphia. FRAN JONSON, 
New York Agert. With Gilder & a 3 -33 Broad 


faeces 
9 Pinst i Link TMPRONAD Fanue By mMORT- 








Morg: 5. Co. ist Mort. 7 pd coe 
N.Y. Texas & Mexican K.R. Go.1 1 Mort. 4 per cen 


NDINVESTMEN Fargo, 
Dew ‘tan ‘a pa thd. names Ching — 

‘ou who are either our +1 or for whom 
Lave made investment. Write them you will invest 
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Atchison, Topeka and Sante Fe 
Railroad Company. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COMPANY 
WILL BE HELD AT TOPEKA, ON THE NINTH 
DAY OF MAY, PROXIMO, WHEN A BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS TO SERVE FOR THE ENSUING 
YEAR WILL BE ELECTED. WE BELIEVE THAT 
THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE COMPANY’S 
AFFAIRS REQUIRES THAT RADICAL CHANGES 
SHOULD BE PROMPTLY MADE IN THE MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND, WITH THIS OBJECT IN VIEW, 
WE RESPECTFULLY INVITE THE CO-OPERA- 
TION OF ALL STOCKHOLDERS WHO ENTER- 
TAIN SIMILAR OPINIONS. PROXIES INTRUST- 
ED TO US WILL BE USED IN OUR BEST DISCRE- 
TION TO SECURE A CONSERVATIVE AND ECO- 
NOMICAL MANAGEMENT WITH FREQUENT 
PROMPT AND CANDID REPORTS TO THE 
STOCKHOLDERS OF THE COMPANY’S EARN- 
INGS AND EXPENSES, AND OF ALL OTHER 
MATTERS OF INTEREST. ANY STOCKHOLDER 
WHO HAS ALREADY GIVEN A PROXY FOR 
THIS MEETING CAN REVOKE IT AT PLEASURE 
BY EXECUTING ANOTHER OF LATER DATE. 
ITIS IMPORTANT TO EVERY STOCKHOLDER 
THAT HIS STOCK SHOULD BE REPRESENTED. 

2p APRIL, 1889. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 
113 DEVONSHIRE ST .., BOSTON. 
1 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 





eo OT AOIN Incorporated 1884. 
DAKOT A INVESTMENT co., 
Grand Forks, Dakota, 

Paid-up Capital, #1006,00 
Surplus, $13, 0ou. 


Guagpatecd 7 Per Cent, Portes age 
n YearG t-2 Per Cent, Debentures, 
New. Yor OFFTCE, NO. 2 WALL STREET 
Y, Manager. 
REFERENCES—Savings Banks, Insurance Compan- 
ies, and Capitalists who are investors in the Securi- 
ties of this Company 
We can satisfy the most conservative of the safety 
and desirability of our securities and court the 
strictest examination of our FIELD, our METHODS 
and our RECORD. Send fur circular, forms and 
seterencen 








NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 0, 00., 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 
Capital 3500,000. Surplus, $125,000 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued by the Compa- 
ny, secured by First Mortgages held by trustees. In- 
terest payable at the Chemicai National Bank, New 
York. No better securities offered investors. Best of 
Eastern and Western references furnished if desired. 
yg er ndence reauested. Write for particulars. 
LARKE, President. E.C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
BM. MCELHINNEY, V.Pres. C. P. WEBSTER, Cashier. 


FARM LOANS. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES, 


6%, 7% and 8% 


INTEREST TO INVESTORS, 

Safe as Government Bonds. Interest payable Semi- 
Aunually, at office or bank of mortgages. 16 years’ 
experience, and never lost a dollar for any customer. 
} ams of references given. Write for * Our Loan Book 

LEBOLD, FISHER & CO.,, 

Bankers and Loan Agents, Abilene, Kan, 


The Sedgwick Loan and Investment Co., 
WICHITA, Kansas. 


7% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 


Coupons pale a Eromety. semi-annually, at The Na- 
tional Park Ba New York City. For circulars, giv- 
ing references ‘ona description of loans, address, 


W.H,. LENDRUM, 
% Broadway, Room 35, Manager Yor k Office. 


8% Bank Stocks 8% 
AND INVESTMENT CO. STOCKS 


For sale and recommended by 
aby {eens & KELLOGG, 


8 Congress 
_Send for for ist gr Street, Boston, Mass. 


THEO. Ss. CASE, 


r 12 years Postmaster) 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
New England Building, Kansas City,Mo. 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
nually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in real estate and notes. Send for pamphlet, 
* Information to investors. 
































TUNE CITY 


KANSAS 





New England Mortgage Security Co 
5% BONDS, 


DUE JANUARY Ist, 1898. 





Assets (Dec. 1st, ’88)........... $3,658,621 21 
Outstanding bonds and other 
liabilities....... cecce coevccee 2,496,360 98 


Surplus as regards bondholders $1,162,260 23 





FOR SALE BY ; 
PARKINSON & BURR, 


35 Congress Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


TRAVELLERS 


WHO HAVE OCCASION TO VISIT EUROPE 
during the summer, should purchase a book of 
Cheque Bank Cheques, which can be cashed on pres- 
entation, at upwards of 2,000 Banking Houses, 
without charge. Apply for particulars, 


AGENCY CHEQUE BANK, 


2 Wall Street, New York. 


RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. Experienced management. One-third already 
taken. Dividends will average nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 


MoIntosh & Mygatt, 
BAN KERS. 


DENVER LOKADO, 
Doa Gen nerai Bankin ise 
Interest paid on Time eposits. 

In our Investment Department we have First 

Mortgage Lo Toans that are absolutely safe and pay 
NT, Interest Semi-Annu- 
ally. LK rer estate taken as security is personally 
examined by us before making loan. Investment se- 
curities for non-residents a specialt Particular at- 
tention given to the investment of Trust Funds. We 
collect interest and principal, and remit to our custo- 
mers | New a S Saae. without charge. Cor- 
ndence 

e refer to OHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York, 

or FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Denver, Gol, 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital, $600,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable. 
Every loan made ts carefully ins ~ oy; by an expe- 
rienced Examiner sent from the office of the Gomgeny 
who is paid ouey and ae a commission. His report, 














mteen years’ pa + over 
17,000,000.) Saeptinged (without loss) for Colleges, 
avings Banks, Insurance Co.’s. Trustees and Lge 

uals. New York office, 96 Broadway. Boston office, 

Soneress Street. Philadelphia office, Keystone Sine 
uilding. 


T. B, SWEET Pres. Geo, M, NOBLE Vice-Pres, 


UNION INVESTMENT CO., 


CAPITAL PAID UP $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


Offers 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds—its own obli- 
gation—SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON FARMS [N KAN- 
SAS, representing a value of two and one-half times 
the amount of Debentures, and held in trust by the 
American Loan and Trust Company, of Boston, Mass. 
for the protection of the holders of the Debentures 
Interest payable semi-annually at the office of the 
Americar Loan and Trust Company in Boston, Mass. 

Also7 Per Cent.Guaranteed Farm Mortgages, 
representing not over 40 per cent. of the present value 
of the property; interest semi- yy 4 and remitted 
direct to the holder. Every loan is inspected by an 
agent of the Company who is also “s stockholder. Also, 
agents for the purchase and a of Bonds, Stocks, 
Commercial Paper and Real Estate 

Gat for pamphlet descriptive of the securities we 
offer 





MISSOURI TRUST Satara 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000 


KEE mR 8. 
6 Per Cent, Certified Hionde' and ta ures, 
6 Per Cent. and 7 = } Cent. First Mortgage 


and on special contracts. wilt “make investments for 


clients in First ae Pon CE 


All loans made on CORN daowine tee of the West. 
Twelve years’ experience a $3,000,000 invested 
without loss to any particulars, address, 

% Sw! at SEDALIA, Mo. 
A. CRANDALL, G. L. FAULHABER, Treas. 


To Investors in 6% Bonds. 
Send your address for valuable information. 
H. W. HALL, 

__91 Equitable Building, Boston, Mass, 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 214 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank, 


E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth is now where Kansas City, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha were eig ‘t years ago, 
and investments made in Duluth now wi!! yield as 














that are sure to follow the f pnwd wth and devel- 
opmentsof 1889. For — f in ation, prices of prop- 
eaty, etc., call on or wri 


Cc. E. LOVETT 4 CO,, Duluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 87 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed: 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass, 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 















CAPITAL, $1,060,000. 
7 GUARANTEED LOANS. 
6 6 Ofp GOLD DEBENTURES. 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 
ler Stee fo baveator ‘ever Vout 8 dollas: ae 
Savings Certificates f for sums of $5 and upwards con 
vertible at any tim: 
Our Securities a largely held by Trustees, Guardt- 


ans, Colleges, Savings Banks and to y 
ah the Eesti Investors throughout 


For references, t2stimonials and full information ap- 
ply to the 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


I State St., ALBANY, N.Y. 40 Wali St, NEw Crry 
M2 8. 4th St., PHILADELPHIA SS Conmress Useek Dennen 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside property from one 
N to five years. Information and references 
freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 











BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
WG, cnneveccccesnsesenvendere bieved 1857. 


REAL ESTATE sy'n, tuto" 
PROPERTY RENTED ?713°% 


for,and 
remittances made promptly. 
TAXES me assessments looked after and 


First Mortgage f ears 
LOANS Sein wienahenbes 





of which Kaness | is such a fertile factor, Its acking 
and live-stock interests are already the Lesoillinamast 
in the world, and its other factors, 45,000 population 
included, are growing rodigiously. Controlling large- 
ly the most desirable properties here, close to 
rapid transit lines and shipping facilities, we are pre- 
pared to offer the most liberal inducements and gener- 
ous terms.to investors, large or small, either for homes, 
business or speculation. Let us give you partic ulars. 


_ THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. °*"5§.0,J1usTeo 













APANDED METAL 


—ee(PATENTED THROUCHOUT THE WORLD.)——— 


This product is made of the BEST QUALITY OF 


MATERIAL by a new and novel process forming a 


BS SOLID STEEL BE 


FENCING MATERIAL 


iDURABLE, RIGID, ORNAMENTAL 


and MODERATE IN COST. 





Tt is designed for Suburban uses and doops, © Bulldings, Verandas, Cardens, Lawns, 







nies fer wanes ny fight Guar one 
iow an uards, Cra 
Rail, Door and Car Mats, an everything usual ou 


Sauna > Dromiase and ies Sonpotery Lote. 


fom STALLICCLATTION Ck or Wike WORK, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE. 


Central Expanded Metal Co. | N. W. Expanded Metal Co. | St. Louis Expanded Metal Co. 


PITTSBURCH. 


~ CHICAGO. 


ST. LOUIS. 





DIVIDENDS. 


OFFICE SOUTHERN PACT¥IC COMPANY, 
23 BROAD oe aaa BOTLDING) 
New YORK. March 6th, i839. _ 
YOUPONS DUE APRIL IST FROM THE. FOLLOW- 
C - pentowes be paid on and after that date at 
this 
Southern ‘Pacific R.R. Co. of Cal., Ist Mize. 6 per ct. 
Southern Pacific R.R. Co. of Cal., ist Mtge. 5 per ct. 
Southern Pacific Branch Ky. Co , Ist Mtge. 6. 
Central Pacibc R.R. Co. Land Bonds, 6 per ct. 
Central Pac. R.R.Co. Ist Mtge. (San td Bonds a Br.) 6. 
Central Pac. K.R. Uo. SBME cs. ct. gold &en 8 of 1936. 
Horgan’ ae & Tex. Fs rs men 
w Yor exas and Me . " 
“ TIMOTHY ‘HOPKINS. Treasurer. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
New YORK, March 13th, 1889. ; 
DIVIDEND NO, &2. 

— BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 

a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUAR- 
TER PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this com- 
pany from the net earnings of the three months end- 
ing March 3ist, inst., payable at the office of the 
Treasurer, on and after the 15th day of April next to 
shareholders of record on the 20th day of Marek 
inst. 

The transfer books will Le close! at 3 o’clock on 
the afternoon of the 20th inst., and reopened on the 
lst day of April next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER. Treasurer 














HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH 8 NEW YORE 


DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 








Tavlor’s Restaurant, 
Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 





Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE past week has served to emphasize 
the slackening of demand noticeable by 
commission houses during the preceding 
fortnight, New business has been on a 
very small scale and duplicates only 
toward theclose of the week reached even 
moderate dimensions. There is still a 
fair movement on account of back trans- 
actions and had it not been for this an idle 
time would have had to have been noted 
since last report. Prices as a rule have 
been steady with exceptions in the case 
of print cloths about 4c. lower on the week 
and an occasional shading in some lines 
of prints and dress goods which have been 
least favored during the late busy season. 
In jobbing circles a fair trade has been 
reported with specialties in silks and 
fancy dress goods in particular request. 


PRINT CLOTHS. 

The week opened with 64x64’s at 4c. 
“spot” and 3{c. for April to July deliv- 
ery, but business was soon done at 34c., 
May, June, July deliveries and ‘‘spot”’ 
nominally reduced to 3jc. without sales, 
In 56x60’s no transactions have been re- 
ported in this market and they have been 
nominally unchanged all week at 3c. 


COTTON GOODS. 

Fine white shirtings and bleached goods 
have ruled very firm with a moderate 
business passing; leading makes being 
well sold up and business done ahead, 
Some firms report trading interfered with 
by the difficulty in making speedy deliv- 
ery. White crochet quilts and damasks 
have had a comparatively free sale. 
Apart from the foregoing a slow market 
has to be recorded with unbleached 
sheetings very sluggish and occasionally 
in favor of buyers. 

Prints have all through had alight dis- 
tribution. Leading lines in fancy prints 
have been quite firm, but with print 
cloths easier and the season closing up so 
rapidly holders of goods which have not 
hitherto been in particular favor show 
some desire to meet buyers’ views and an 
occasional shading in values has been 
spoken of. Jobbing business has been 
fair with a steady consumptive trade 
doing. 

PRINTED COTTON DRESS GOODS. 

Printed cotton dress goods have chiefly 
moved on account of back orders, these 
again being mostly for such specialties as 
plain and printed sateens, challies, lawns 
and batisties. New business has been 
scarcely noticeable. In ginghams fine 
dress styleshave alone attracted attention, 
and in these a fair re-order-trade is re- 
ported at steady prices. The low-grade 
ginghams, so long a weakness in the mar- 
ket, are not now obtrusively prominent 
the late auctions and drives in this class 
of goods having considerably reduced 
stocks. Business in soft wool and worsted 
dress goods reached fair proportions for 
the time of season, and agents have ex- 
pressed themselves satisfied with the trade 
doing in plaid and mixed tricots, Henri- 
ettas, mohairs, beiges, etc. The selec- 
tions have been small, but diversified. 


WOOLEN GOODS. 

Woolen goods throughout the week 
have ruled dull, few new buyers have put 
iu an appearance, and the duplicating 
trade bas shown up in indifferent style. 
New trade has found an outlet almost en- 
tirely in spring-weight goods, such as fan- 
cy cassimeres, worsted suitings and trou- 
serings and spring overcoatings. Heavy 
wools, heavy fancy and_ piece-dyed 
worsted suitings and rough-faced over- 
coatings moved on account of re-orders or 
back transactions only. In miscellaneous 
woolens an irregular demand from job- 
bers and retailers for blankets, carpets, 
and spring shawls is the only feature. 

FOREIGN GOODS MARKET, 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist, 1889, 
compare as follows with the same period 


of last year: 
For the week. 1889. 1888. 


Entered at tne port... $8,004,823 $2,265,318 

Thrown on market.... 3,017,583 2,258,346 
Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered atthe port... 45,554,004 42,218,809 

Thrown on market.... 46,188,875 42,176,418 


$9 (440) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Trade for current deliveries has kent 
within moderate limits and without 
special feature, but there has been quite a 
noteworthy placing of orders for fall 1m- 
portations. In this connection certain 
Paris houses are offering cashmercs at 
prices with which resident importers do 
not care to compete, but on other lines of 
woolen dress goods current prices show 
an advance of generally 5 per cent. on 
last year’s figures, In plushes, the poorer 
and medium grades are offered for fall de- 
livery at reduced prices, goods being 
offered at 40 cents per yard for which 45 
cents is asked for present delivery. 








READING NOTICES. 
A CURIOSITY. 


A VERY clever, interesting and ingenious novelty 
called the Syantos Rings is advertised in this issue 
of the paper Messrs. Wilcox, Crittenden & Com- 
pany, of iad! etown, Conn. 


— a 
A CELEBRATED ENGLISH REMEDY. 

PROBABLY one of the best-known and most cele- 
brated remedies in England is Beecham’s Pills; in 
fact, these pills have such a hold upon the Eng- 
lish public that they are generally kept in the hou:e, 
and are considered by English housewives so effect- 
ive that they are given upon almost every occasion 
short of a broken limb. They are now being intro- 
duced into the United States, and can be procured 
of almost any druggist. If not, the general agents for 
the United States, Messrs. B. F. Allen & Company, of 
this city, will supply them, on receipt. by mail, of 
price, 25c. a box. Attention is called to the advertise- 
ment on the 30th page. 


DENTAL SCIENCE. 


HIGHLY improved Artificial Dentures can be ob- 
tained at No.7 West 33d Street, from Drs. J. Allen & 











Son, near 5th Avenue, New York. This advance in 
Dental Science combines important achievements 
not previously attained. Call and see, or send for 
circular to C. D. Allen. . 





2 
. 


FREDERICK LOESER & COMPANY. 


WITHOUT doubt several thousand readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT will visit New York during Centen- 
nial week, and while here they should not fail to 
= at Frederick Loeser & Com any’s, Fulton Street, 

posite VeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. Crossing the 
great Brooklyn Bridge tive minutes will take them.via 
ings County Elevated ailway, to Loeser’s door, 
where they will probably be very much surprised 
to find one of the largest and finest dry-goods stores 
in the United States, and will not leave it without 
making their purchases for spring and summer. 

In addition to dry goods the house carries in stock 
an almost endless variety of goods, wares and mer- 
chandise of every description, so that. u person can 
make here monrty every purchase required. 

Messrs. Frederick Loeser & Company import their 
own goods direct, having a partner resident in Paris; 
and they have the veil 4 ~ reputation of sell- 
ing the very finest goods to be 

prockive at the lowest pric s. Their exceedingly 
honorabie treatment of customers has won for them 
the most favorable opinions of their customers in all 
parts of the United | States. 


uid in New York or 


—_—___—__—_ 
STEINW AY PIANOS. 

THE firm of Steinway & Sons hasa reputation all 
over the world as beirg the leading and most popular 
makers of Pianos known. The business of this great 
and prosperous establishment is steadily increasing 
and ts likely to doso under its present able manage- 
ment. All that capital, indomitable energy, enter- 
prise and skill can do will be brought to bear, as in 
the past,to maintain the high position this tirm 
has held for more than a quarter of a century. 
We have only space now to say that the warerooms 
of Steinway & Sons, atthe present time, are worthy 
of a visit from all those who come to see the most at- 
tractive show of Pianos ever exhibited in this coun- 
try. Among the thousands and—as we belicve—the 
hundreds of thousands of visitors who will attend our 
Washington Celebration—beginning with the art ex- 
hibition on the 17th of April—there must be many who 
not only will want to visit but to patronizethe worthy 
and honorable firm we have named. 


A FINE OPPORTUNITY 

It is quite possible that among the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT there are peopie fortunate enough to 
have money to invest, and it is very probable tnat 
some of them desire high-class securities paying a 
good rate of interest. We refer all such to the adver- 
tisement of Messrs. Stedman & Kellogg, of Boston, 
Maas., which will be found in our financial anv: rtis- 
ing columns with the advice to send vo the firm for 
the list of stocks and securities they have for sale. 

pactnnthccenstn tintin + ~ meters aontanti 


SEVEN PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. 


THE SEDGWICK LOAN AND INVESTMENT CoM- 
PANY,is locatea at Wichita, Kansas, a city which has 
enjoyed an exceptional growtk by :eason of its loca- 
tion ina magnificent ——- district, its ver 
superior railroad tacilities and the enterprise, pus’ 
and liberality of its citizens, Few Western cities 
have known a surer and sater growth in population 
and asse: vaiuesthan the City of Wichita. The 
loans offe.ed by the 8. L. & I. Co. are made on 
improved city and farm property, invariably in- 
spected by an officer avd stockholder ot the 
company. whe by reason of long residence in the 
Westis enabled to select none but the best, based 
on conservacive values on improved property bring- 
ing a steady income, and which is constantly increas- 
ing in vaiue. The prompt payment of the interest 
and principal of their seven per cent. loans are guar- 
anteed by tne company when due and are made pay- 
able at the Nationai Park Bank, New York City. The 
New a office is at Room 3) of 9 Broad way, where 
Ww. iH. ndrum, Vice-President, wilt be pleased to 
give full iperticulars and show a choice line of mort- 
wages. 





Se 
Tuts old Louis XVI desk of brass-bound manog- 
any, containing thirty-five concealed drawers, be- 
longed to the Touro whose name is borne by Touro 
Park, in Newport; he was a philanthropist, and this 
old desk, could it speak, might tell of good deeds 
done by his right hand which his left hand never 
knew. Near by isa heavy linen chest of mahogany, 
which the hasty strolier might pass by, yet this is a 
genuine piece 9f work by Chippendale, that recog- 
nized Engiish authority on cabinet work about a cen- 
| andahaifago. specimens uf his work are rare, 
itis onty seldom one finds ite way to America. 
ere is a small group of superb bronzes, animal 
proces, fullof lifeand action, by fresnet and P. J. 
Mene. Here are two pieces of statuary of marbie of 
rather unusual clearness and (if one may say 
softness also; they are the young Washington *eith 
his historic hatchet and the young Frankiin iy — his 
flute. Both are fine, and they have a special timeli- 
ess just at present. These are:o be seen at x Sypher 
Co.’s, Broadway and lith street. among a wide va- 


Siete pieces (no “set” pieces) of art furniture, old 

Po ners ro-yy pomeeese | silver, tapestries, and = 
rithout requ all are 

fe aauimited inepection, "wt without request or ob! a 


jon 10 purchase,—Ezc 





FINEST TRAIN IN THE WORLD! 
vie’ nion and Cen Pacific roads. Sixty four 
| Bluffs or Omaha to San Fran- 


8. r sho} 
ing on opRetnt, hotelon wheels is THE 
TE SPECIAL, every Wednesday. —Adv, 


Te PROVED BY SEVERAL 
ARS’ USE. 


H. J. BAKER & Hh ag New York: 

Gentlemen—| have used your Fertilizers for several 
years, ana they ire always id me well. I have 
Lt eee kinds alongside ingas much in price 
per but your fertilizer has always shown its 
ae lien 





his past season I have bought 10 tons 
for various cro’ and .00 pounds of it gave better 
results than pounds of another brand called 
equally as good, and costing as much. 
Truly yours, 
(Authorized) H.V.M. DANIBI, 
Jan. 10th, 1889, Freehold, N 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


Use the Excelsior Cottage Colors, in paste form, 
ground in pure linseed oil. Twenty beautiful colors. 
‘The Excelsior Cottage Colors are more economical 
than other so-called paste paints, because they ab- 
sorb more oil and produce a greater number oi gal- 
lons of paint. Very durable. We guarantee them. 
SEELEY BROS, 52 Barling Shp, New York City. 


THE STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPER- 
IMENT STATIONS ON SPECIAL CROP 
MANURES. 


THE CHEAPNESS IN PRICE OF THE MAPES SPECIAL 
CROP MANURES COMPARED WITH OTHER FERTIL- 





IZ«eRS. 

Prof. 8S. W. Johnson, on page 49 of his last report 
(1889) of work at the Connecticut State Agricultural 
Station, sta 
Average ones ‘of 68 Nitrogenous Saeees, 

DE CONE, dacndecctsdstcctececesccetvcceces *38 30 33 
Average valuation PIED 16s setessectumn 
Equal to 20.30 per cent. advance on cost ee 

Sst dramsheocebeodetesesmnnstenteansnuatt $5 85 
Professor J ohnson states on page 65 of same 

re 


port, 1 
Average cost of the Special Crop Manures.. “$8 08 $3 
Average Valuation of the same................ 


Comparing the above with the official reports o 
the Mapes Special Crop Manures by the A riceitaral 
Stations of SS W. Johnson), Massachu- 
setts (Dr.C. A. Goessman), New yr A (Prof. Geo. 
H. Cook), Pennsylvania )Dr. F. A. Ge 
Average cost of the Mapes Special Cro, Ma- 

nures per ton (Potatoes. Corn, Tobacco, 

Grain ve pracsing. Cabbage, Peach Tree, 

niin ia anata didenibiataneen $41 33 


Equal to 10,13 per cent. advance over cost 
pg Thi, alten EAR tO: hel 
In other words, while the farmer is paying ‘20 per 
cent. advance on cost of materials in buying Ammo- 
niated Super-Phosphates at ig A prices, for ex- 
penres of Sanufaccuring. agiling. fo 16.10 
per cent. advance in buying Special Crop ) Re - he 
Pera only 10 per cent. advance over cost of raw ma- 
rials in buying the Mapes Special Crop Manures. 
8 10 per cent. covers cnarges for converting raw 
one into manufactured articles. As detined by 
Professor Johnson, these charges “are for grinding 
and mizing, bagging or barreling, storage and transpor- 
tation, commission to agents and dealers, credits, wnter- 
cst on investments, etc.”"—Ex 


Aovneld 
Cscaagite K & 


Cotton Dress Stuffs. 


Freres Koechlin’s 


Orepe Cloths, Marie Antoinettes, 
Printed Sateens, Toile-a-Voile, 


D. & J. ANDERSON’S 
CELEBRATED 


ZAEP HY RS, 
for beauty of texture, color 


ing and durability, are unsur- 
passed. 


Proadoeny KH 19th ét, 


NEW YORK. 











W.& J, SLOANE 


Have now in stock a complete 
assortment of Wilton, Axmin- 
ster, Moquette, Double-width 
Velvet, Brussels, Tapestry and 
Ingrain Carpetings, specially 
prepared for Hotels, Steam- 
=| Parlor Cars, Churches 
Public Buildings, 

Also, a complete line of Up- 
holstery Goods of all kinds. 
Curtains, Portieres and Win- 
dow Shades made and put up 
the in best manner at the 
shortest notice. 

Prices lower than ever before. 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Sts,, 


NEW YORK. 
Established 50 Years. 


JONES, 


8TH AVENUE, 


CORNER OF 


19TH ST. 


SPECIAL SALE 


CARPETS. 


SPRING STYLES NOW OPEN 
WILTON VELVETS, porn BRUSSELS AND TAP- 


CHINA MATTINGS, COCOA MATTINGS, 
SMYRNA RUGS 
ag AND rey “pinn DESIGNS 


S ALL SIZES 
om GLO NS TENOLED Ms. ETC. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


LACE QURT AINE. BED SETS. 
SH = AND FIXTURES. 
DRAPERIES. H ANGINGS AND POLES. 
UR NITURE COVER 


INGS. 
SILK AND MOHAIR PLUSHES. TAPESTRIES. 
RAMIE3 AND JUTE COVERINGS. 


FURNITURE. 


PARLOR, BEDROOM, LIBRARY, i we- ROOM, 
FICE OUTFIT 
AMEDS AND BEDDING. 


SPECIAL SPRING SALES. 
LADIES’ MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Suits, Cloaks, Jackets, Jerseys. 


STICS. 
FLANNELS, MUSLING: WASH FABRICS, ETC. 
RESS GOODS, SILKS, 
HOSIERY, SHOES. Loe "ETC. 
FANCY GUODS, ETC 


OWEN JONES’ SONS, 


Eighth Ave. cor. 19th St., New York. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card, the name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 

















O’NEILL’S, 


6TH AVENUE, 20th TO 2ist STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Our Spring and Summer Catalogue 
Now Ready, 


containing the latest styles and the newest articles for per- 
sonal or household use, sent upon receipt of 10c., worth 
more than 100 times its cost to you in shopping; TO OUT-OF- 
TOWN CUSTOMERS SIMPLY INVALUABLE. SPRING 


AND SUMMER STYLES IN 


BONNETS AND HATS, 
COSTUMES AND WRAPS 


NOW OPEN. 














B. Alta & Co 


(8th St, (9th St. and Gth Ave., 
NEW YORK, 

Have received and are now 

showing complete Lines of 


this Season’s importation 
of 


Silks, Dress Goods, 


Laces, Trimmings, 


Linens, etc. 
They also 
direct attention to the unu- 


sual attractions offered in 
Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
SUITS, 


CLOAKS, 


AND 


UNDERWEAR 


ALL AT 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


CARPETS. 


Largest Assortment. Lowest Prices. 


PIECES ROYAL WILTONS. 
PIECES WILTON VELV ve ETS 
| 00 PIECES ae AD TAPESTRY BRUS- 
PIECES EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS. 
AT PRICES THAT WILL SURPRISE YOU. 


MA'TVITVINGS, 


OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


CHINA AND JAPAN STRAW MATTINGS IN 
NFW COLORINGS AND NOVEL EFFECT=., 1,00 
hee RED CHECK, AND FANCY PAT- 





AT#4 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS, 


UPHOLSTERY. 


THE FINEST DISPLAY OF UPHOLSTERY 
— FCRNITURE COVERINGS, DRAPERI ¥ 
CITY. STEP IN THIS WEEK AN 
SEE OUR BEAUTIFUL 


ART ROOMS. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS, 
200 PAIRS CHE vOnTHate AT $7 PER 
500 PAIRS SILK CURTAINS A $12; WORTH = 
1,000 Pains LACE CURTAINS, ALL VARIETI 
LESS THAN IMPORTATION PRICES 
Picea Holland Window-Shades 
A SeBClLAL sy. 

ALSO CONSTANTLY ON HANDA vy LL LINE OF 
FINE PARLOR FURNITURE, OUR 
STERING, AT PRICES FAR BELO w cae USUAL 

HARGE FOR DT ay CLASS WORK. 
SPECIAL AGENTS ane Dl's CELEBRATED 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH AVE., ISTH AND 14TH 8STS., 
New York, 
Do you want your 
Children Clothed 


In the latest New York Styles at the least cost? 


BEST &CO 








Offer unequalled facilities for the outfitting of 


Boys, Girls and Babies 


With everything from Hats to Shoes, and absent buy- 
ers are served by mail as well as if they were inthe Store. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 
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O’NEILL’S, - 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST STREET. 


CHOICE ASSORTMENT 
NEW SPRING GOODS. 





1,700 DOZEN 


Fine Milan Hats 


In Black and Colors, new Styles, 


48c., 75c, and 98c, 


1,500 DOZEN 


FINE LEGHORN HATS, 


75c., 98c. and $1.25; 
WORTH $2.75 TO $3.75. 
200 DOZEN 


Misses’ and Children’s 
TRIMMED HATS, 


OUR SPECIALTY, 


$2.98, 3.98, 4.25 AND UPWARD. 


IMMENSE STOCK 
RIBBONS, 


All Widths, Combinations and Prices, 


Fine French Flowers, 


in Sprays, Bunches and Mon- 
tures, at very low prices. 


THE LATEST NOVELTY, 


Floral Bonnets. 


OUR TRIMMED BONNET AND HAT 
DEPARTMENT 


contains the choicest styles from 
Paris and London, with a num- 
ber of exclusive designs of .our 
own production. 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS, 


Fine suspenders, 44¢.; usual 
price, 75c. to $1. 

Fine silk suspenders, 75¢.; 
worth $1.50. 

Men’s French Balbriggan 
underwear, best makers, all sizes, 
5Oc. each; usually sold at 7éc. 

Men’s Spring underwear, for- 
eign and domestic, including 
Cartwright & Warner’s and 
natural wool. 


MEN’S HALF HOSE. 


English fancy cotton, 25c. per 
pair; worth 45c. 


We ask special attention to our 


CUSTOM SHIRT DEPARTMENT. 


Fine Dress Shirts made to meas- 
ure, perfect fit guaranteed, at 
lower prices than any other house, 





SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS IN OUR 


Costume and Wrap Department. 


200 Ladies’ Imported Cloth 
Wraps, silk lined and richly trim- 
med with silk gimp, $29.75 
and $35; cost $49 and $65 
to import. 

275 fine Imported Silk Wraps, 
richly trimmed in plain gimp or 
richly beaded and with deep 
fringe, $15.75, 19.75, 
24.95, and 29,75. 

75 Imported Wraps, trimmed 
with rich gimps, $39. 75 5 and 
49.00. 

60u Ladies’ Beaded Capes, 
$6.50 and 8.98. 

Ladies’ Cloth Newmarkets 
and Peasant Cloaks, $7.75, 
10.75, and 14.75. 


15,000 Dollars’ Worth 


Imported and domestic. Cloth 
Jackets in black and a variety of 
colors, $3.98, 4.98 and 
6.95; worth6.75 to 14.00 

Ladies’ fine Imported French 
Cloth Jackets, silk lined, plain 
and richly trimmed, $9,735 
cost toimport, 22.75. 

400 Ladies’ Jersey Waists, in 
black and a variety of colors, 
$1.25, 1.98, 2.75; less 
than actual cost. 

Ladies’ Cloth Suits, $71.75. 
14.75, 19,75. 

Latest Novelties in Foreign 
Dresses, Wraps, long and short 
garments. 

Ladies’ Silk and Satin Waists 
in stripes and plain colors, plain 
or handsome) trimmed, $4.98, 
7.75, and 11.75. 


LADIES’ HOSIERY 


Fancy Lisle Thread, 29c.; worth 
50c. 

Richelieu Rib fancy Lisle at £9c.; 
worth 75c. 

Vertical Stripes fancy Lisle, 5 _ 
worth $1. 


Ladies’ Rib Cotton Vests 


14¢., 23c. and 29c.; 


sold elsewhere at much higher prices. 

Ladies’ full-fashioned English Bal- 
briggan Drawers and high and low- 
necked Vests, 7 5c. each; worth $1.25. 

1 case of J. & R. Morley’s Ladies’ 
English Cotton Hose, perfect, fast 
black, guaranteed will not rub, 24c, 
per pair. 


Orders by mail receive 


| prompt attention. 





BLACK SILK WARP 


HENRIETTA CLOTH. 


We have opened a new in- 
voice of Black Silk Warp Hen- 
riettas, subject to _ slight 
manufacturer’s imperfec- 
tions, at the following prices: 


$1 -00pr. yd., regularly $1.25 


1.10 1.35 
i .25 sé 4é i .60 
1.36 “ 1 1.75 
1.50 ‘‘ ae 1.85 
1.65 “‘ - 2.00 
wa - 2.25 


These goods are similar to 
the line sold by us last Fall. 
They are from one of the most 
celebrated makers in Eng- 
land, and of far more than 
usual value. 

Samples sent on request. 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





ARMSTRONG_BRACE 


Elastic Suspender With- 
out Rubber. 


Combining Barty. and 


No Rubber used in these 
Goods. Pv tkelplated Brass 
ry oa Surnish the Elas- 


48k your Dealer for them. 
Sent by mail, it-paid, 

on receipt or pr ice, at the 

following List: 

4°? V SPER OFey, we 4 


Q D ood 5 
) Ee “ar n vsitk web, 
fancy 


MAN UFACT’CG Co. 





ARMSTRONG 
242 Canal Street, New York City. 
267 Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill, 

Factory, Bridgeport, Conn, 





EDWIN C.BURT & CO, 


Manufacturers and Dealers 









SHOES, 


446 & 448 Palton 8t. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 





ORSETS ~ 


Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone, 

The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 


sOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Parsons & Sons Co, imitea,) 


Flushing, N. Y., 


Off.r Selected Specimens of 
Japanese Maples, Climbing 
Hydrangeas, Rhododen- 
drons, Golden Oak, 


And many other Rare Trees and Shrubs, 








Catalogues free for four cents postage, 











Steel Stay Guards For 





‘ 


WIRE FENCES. 














WHY NOT USE 


LARGE, SMOOTH WIRE, and our Stay Guards, 
na build the cheapest, strongest and most durable. 

miess Fence ever put up? Can be made Hog 
or Sheep-tiaht. For information, write 


WIRE FENCE IMPROVEMENT CO.,, 
325 Dearborn Street, Chicage, 


James A. Seward Co. 


FORMERLY 


WARREN WARD CO., 


OF 
6 and 8 E. 20th St., 
NEW YORK, 


take pleasure in calling attention 
to visitors from abroad as well as 
their city friends to their stock of 
Furniture especially selected for 
first-class trade, being in 





Quality, Superior, 
Style, Artistic, 
Prices, Lowest, 


worthy the attention of all buyers. 


We invite a visit from strangers 
visiting our city during the Cen- 
tennial week, and will be pleased 
to show them our attractions, 
even if not needing anything in 
our line. 


Bet. BROADWAY AND FIFTH AVENUE. 





The Old Reliable House 


FOR = SPORTING NG GOODS. 





26S oy, 


= 
To be posted in all in and out-door 
Games, send for our 1889 Cata- 
logue, the largest and handsomest 
book ever published on sports, etc. 
356 large pages, over 8,000 illus- 
trations, colored covers and insets, 
sent by mail for 25 cents. 


PECK & SNYDER, 
124-128 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


CANTRELLS 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


RIDING LEGGINS, 











With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
TYPE, PR aeess AND MATERIALS 
VANDERB 
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Jusurance. 


SHARES IN LIFE IN- 
SURANCE. 


MARCH 15TH, 1889. 

I HAVE long studied overa question which 
I have never seen satisfactorily answered, 
either in your columns or elsewhere. All 
of our standard life insurance companies 
have a surplus over and above all estimated 
liabilities. This surplus has accumulated 
from the income of the companies and must 
be the property of the policy-holders, (1) the 
companies being purely mutual. The sur- 
plus is held as a safeguard for the protec- 
tion of policy-holders. The question is: 
Why should not each policy, at its termina- 
tion, receive its equitable share of the sur- 
plus held by the company at that time ? (2) 
Why should my share of these accumula- 
tions be reserved for the benefit of future 
policy-holders after the termination of my 
contract? Suppore that the affairs of the 
company were to be wound up in the natu- 
ral manner—namely, by ceasing to take new 
business and continuing the company cnly 
until all existing policies should terminate 
—at what point in the winding-up process 
would the policy-holders be allowed the 
benefit of the surplus ? (83) Would it all go 
to the last man, or the last une hundred 
men? Inanordinary corporation, (4)stock- 
holders or bond-holders reap the advan- 
tages of accumulated surplus through the 
appreciation in value of their stock or 
bonds. Ought not policy-holders in an in- 
surance company to reap a similar benefit 
in an increased amount to be paid on the 
termination of their policies to the extent 
of their equitable share in the surplus ac- 
cumulated at the time? b 

It may be admitted that lapsing policy- 
holders may fairly forfeit their share of the 
surplus as well as a portion of their share 
of the other assets of the company. It 
would be against public policy for lite in- 
surance companies to offer inducements to 
policy holders to let their contracts lapse: 
but when a policy terminates at the con- 
clusion of the term for whichit is written. 
the case would seem to be different. 

1. Entire assets, surplus included, is the 
property of the members, the stockhold- 
ers, if there are any, being entitled to take 
out what they putin. But the interest of 
each is an undivided, and, temporarily at 
least, an indivisible one. 

2, It commonly does, provided it runs 
the term contemplated originally. If the 
currently accruing return premiums 
have been drawn, they are cake which 
has already been eaten; if they have not, 
they carry reversionary additions with 
the policy. The last paragraph of the 
letter covers this pretty well. Amiaturing 
policy is *‘ different” from an interrupted 
one, altho it is ordinarily hard to make 
the owner of the latter see this. The 
holder of a matured policy has fulfilled to 
the letter and in good faith all he under- 
took or was expected todo. No discrim- 

nation against him in favor of the re- 
mainder can equitably be made, unless it 
be urged that, as to the early-dying, their 
interests obtain lerge returns and are re- 
lieved from the hazards of future con- 
tingencies which must be passed by the 
longer-lived who bear the burden and 
heat of theday to the full. Should the 
shares of the earlier maturing—who, as a 
matter of large returus, are fortunate— 
be taxed a little for the benefit of those 
remaining, there could be no real severity. 

8. This would be very different, but as 
the case is wholly supposititious we can- 
not answer the question precisely. Hold- 
ers of maturing policies would take their 
additions forthwith, as they do already. 
The most cursory examination of policy 
payments in detail shows large additions. 
Certainly the last survivors, unless by spe- 
cific agreement in which all of their class 
had joined at the start, would not take 
the whole—how could they equitably? 

4, Comparisons with other corporations 
must be made very carefully, to avoid the 
frequent and always mischievous error of 

judging alike things which are not alike. 
- a savings bank, for example, each man’s 
aggregate deposit and interest additions 
are his absolutely, to leave or to with- 
draw. Unless iosolvency comes in, or a 
panic and ‘‘run” arise, there are no 
equities connecting his with the other 
holdings; each stands on its own bottom, 
and the only respect in which it helps and 
is bound in with the rest is that it is the 
combination’of the shares which makes a 
bank practicable, by making up loanable 
amounts and dividing working expenses, 
Yet the deposits may come and go, and 
the accounts also, without affecting the 
stability and prosperity of the whole, and 
a new account is as good as an old one. 
Life insurance 1s as unlike this as can be. 
Corporations in general, too,can be stopped 
and wound up, and their property divided 
pro rata, without wronging any share- 
holder; but a life insurance fund cannot 
be so treated. A division of the fund is 
not only a destruction of it but an unjust 
and unequal distribution, working wrong 
and hardship which extend beyond the 
inequality in the distribution itself, The 
enly not inequitable and injurious meth- 
o#i of closing a life insurance company is 
to stop its new business, and let it die out 
in the course of nature, 


MEMBERS’ 


THE 1889, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful ienoe, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera! features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
A. JOHNHALL, Secretary. 


UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF CINCINNATI, O. 


The Company invites attention to its popular poli- 
cies issued on the 


LIFE-RATE END°WMENT PLAN, 


which combine present protection with future en- 
dowment benefit aterdinary Life Kates. 

For more than 10 ease the income from Interest has 
more than paid all Death Claims, Matured Endow- 
ments, Rents and Taxes. 

The Company’s Death Rate has been the lowest, 
continuously, and its Interest Rate the highest of any 
regular Life company in the United States. 


Dr. JOHN DAVIS, Pres. E. P. MARSHALL, Sec. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Cornoration (Limited), 

OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 











TRUSTEES FOR THE UNITED STATES: 


OLIVES W. PEABODY, Esq.. K dder, . abody & 

‘o., Boston, 

CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. Esq.. Pres N Y. C. & H. 
R. R. R, Co., New York. 

SAMUEL SLOAN, Esq., Pres. Del., Lacka. & West. 

R.R. Co.. New Vork. 

WM. A. FRENCH, Esq., Pres. Mass. Nat'l Bank. 
Abram French & Co., Boston. 

Hon. JOHN LOWELL, Boston. 


ENDICOTT & MACOMBER, Managers for 
U. S., 71 Kilby St., Boston. 

BUTLER, STILLMAN & HUBBARD, Coun- 
sel for New York. 


This corporation issues policies indemnifying EM- 

PLOYERS .gaivst loss arising from damages they 

may be required to pay for injuries to EMPLOYES. 

RATES VERY MODERATE AND PROPORTIONED 
TO RISKS OF OCCUPATION, 

In case of accident all liability is assumed by the 
Corporation, which defends suits at its owa cost, in- 
cluding services of EMINENT COUNSEL, and pays, 
within limits named in policy, DAMAGES AWARD- 
ED or cost of settlement of case without litigation. 
Employer with pay-rolls of over $60,000,00u already 
insured in the United States. 

No employer should be without this protection, 


KIRBY & DWICHT, 
54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


General Agents for New York State. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, 
ASSETS. Dec, 31st, 1588S. $19,724,438 45 
LIA BILITIES................00+ 7,238,345 72 

$2,436,189 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the life rate yea. 
Annaal Cash distribuiions are paid upon all 
policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
er and pald-up insurance values to which the in- 
ured is entitled by the Massachcetts Statute. 
Pamphile‘s, rates and values for any age senton ap- 
plication to the Company’s Office, 
BENJ.F, STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M, GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
8, F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 
‘ECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGI ARY, 
ROBBERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 

IN ITS 
NEW MARBLE FiRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 











SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of eve Gescrip- 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
EL ., taken for SAFE KEEPING, ON 
NTY. AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
Rs GUARDED BY THE YALE AND 

HALL TIME LOCKs. 

The Comaeny also rent SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAK-PROOF VAULTS at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpora- 
tions and bankers; also desirable Safes in upper 
®aults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for Safe Renters. 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY BECBIVED ON 
cS 


IN ST. 
INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
MODERATE CHARGE. 

The Compzny acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN,and RECEIVES and EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description,from the Courts, 
rations, and Individuals 


T DOO 


pany has § 
f $1,000,000, primarily responsible for 
its trust ebli 


ations. 
WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND pAveLy KEPT 


Treas. and Sec. 
CHARLES ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 
k. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. / 





—— 


STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. MecCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 





Total Assets .... 


Risks assumed 
Increase during year 
Risks in foree.......... .. ° 
Receipts from all sources 


Paid Policy-Holders. 





Increase 
Re Ee are ar ie 
EMGPOREO GUPIME “VORP. 20.00... cccccesssvcesse 





Increase during year.. Ip Rae Here tye SE aS 


nerease during year......................... 


- $126,082,153 56 


$7,275,301 6g 
$7,940,063 63 
$1,645,622 1) 

158,369 
17,426 
32 


o Ce reeeeeeces sede coeceececcs . 9 


10,30 
103,214,261 3¢ 
$33,756,792 95. 





Bonds and Mo 


Cee ereeeeseeeseeseee Coceecccccece 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


A eee ecco. 
United States and other Securities.............. 


49,617,874 02 
$45,616,704 14 
$21,786,125 34 
#2,813,277 60 
$3,248,172 46 


$126,082,153 56 








New YORK, January 23d, 1889. 


SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, 
LuUcIU® ROBINSON, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, 
GEORGE S. COE, 
RICHARD A. McCurpy, 
JAMES C, HOLDEN 
HERMANN C, VON Post, 
ALEXANDER H. RICE, 
F. RATCHFORD STARR, 


LEWIS MAY, 
OLIVER HARRIMAN, 
HENRY W. SMiru, 
ROBERT OLYPHANT, 
GEORGE F. BAKER, 
Jos. THOMPSON, 
DUDLEY OLCOTT, 


JULIEN T. DAVIES, 


ISAAC F. LLOYD 


M. P. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL,| ROBERT A. GRANNTSS, 
NICHOLAS C. MILLER, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS...... 





WILLIAM J.EASTON......... 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER.... 


1 have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Audito 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 


Risks Risks 
Year Assumed. Outstanding Surplus. 
seer « cccccee $34,681,420... .......- $851, 789,285......0..0-- $4,748,771 
TP ccctancsccdcck MERE ockicccsces SEEM cee sega 5,012,634 
Beasstccpecaccne Bases cstssees 393,809,203............ 5,643,568 
Me astdstasas Cocce CCB ccc ccccccce GUE EOs cescbesccce 6,294,442 
a af Svwideh po) MOR cecccccscces 482,125,184........ «eee 7,940,063 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


ROBERT SEWELL, | 

5S. VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER,| JNO. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 
CHARLES K. HENDERSON, 
GEORGE BLIss, 

RUFUS W, P«CKHAM, 

J. HOBART 4 ERRICK, 


HENRY H. RoOGEks, 


| THKODORE MORFORD, 
WILLIAM BABCOCK, 
PRFSTON B. PLUMB, 
WILLIAM D. W ASHBUEN 
STUY VESANT FISH, 
Aveustvs D. J UTLLIARD, 
CHARLES E. MTLIER, 


DIXON, 


scat dnine. eb Vice-President. 


--..2d Vice-President. 


soscnenconsssocneenl Secretary. 
scannens Assistant Secretary. 





FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasvrer. 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 
GUSTAVUS 8. WINSTON, M.D., 


WILLIAM d.C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT. Assistant Actuary. 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 
WY. P. SANDS, Casbier 
WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D 


E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circalars and plans, address the Home Office, 
or the agen :ies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington 
St., Boston: 512 Walnut St.. Philadelphia. 


THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (39 YEARS.) 1889. 
General Agents and Cauvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
J.L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Cu. 








Orrices, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental Brooklyn,cor. Court and Montague Sts. 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve tor re-insurance....$2,501,884 39 
Reserveampleforaliciaims. 299,768 64 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 00 
TESS DUGG ONS. coccccccescccccesccece . 1,226,691 66 





Total Assets,Jan.1st,1889..85,028,344 69 


This company conducts its busi under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 




















DIRECTORS: 
WM. L. ANDREWS F. C. MOORE. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, RICHARD A. McCURDY 
GEORGE BLISS EDWARD MARTIN, 
HIRAM BARNEY. ALEXANDEK E, ORR, 
HENRY 0. BOWEN CYRUS PECK, 
CHARLES H. BOOTH, JNO. lL. RIKER, 
E. W. CORLLES ALFRED RAY, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, WM. M. RICHARDS, 
HENRY EVANS WM_H. SWAN, 
JOHN H. EARL HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
JAMES FRASER, WM. A. SLATER 
AURSLIUS R.HULL, LAWKENCETURNURE 
WM. H. HURLBUT THEODORE F. VAIL, 
BRADISH JOHNSON, J.D. VERMILYE, 
WM. G. LOW, JACOB WENDELL, 
H. H. LAMPORT, 

CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brookiyn Dep 

F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec 





DIRECTORS: 
Stephen A. Caldwell, John B. Gest, 
Edward W. Clark, Edward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gibsoz. Thomas McKean, 
William H. Merrick C. A. Griscom, 
John ©. Bullitt, 


HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPINY, 


NEW YORK, January 23d, 1869. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of itsafairs 
on the dist of December, 1888. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1888, to 31st December, 1888......... $3,965,166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 








II, DEED idk de 040. ~b0<ertaposciniens 1,388,258 01 
Total Marine Premiums.................... 25,253,404 99 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1888, to 3st December, 1888,.... . $3,967,209 
Losses paid during the same 

i nddiscddccncsteveivencs $1,998,897 3 
Returns of Premiums and Ex- 

I occas secdcteneidesoseses 687,287 98 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 


United States and State of New York 
Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 





Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise,... 2,469,000 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

BOEING BE BA AGS cofcd Edecdne cheseee 569,947 20 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,...... 1,374,912 2 
et Bp ke cece deneete cacccsivenstesemeces 252,812 02 

Amount.......... dibaouhuniee $12,167,986 34 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
3ist December, 1888, for which certificates will be ts 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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ROBERT B. MINTURN. IS ; stay 
WILLIAM DEGROO THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, IRA BURSLEY 
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. HEWLETT,  GEOR( Ht 
CHARLES P. BURDETT,GUSTAV AMSIN ETON 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, "WILLIAM G. BC‘ 
RUSSELL H. HOADLEY. 
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THE 29th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Equitable Life Assurance Socwety 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
For the Year Ending December 31st, 1888. 

















AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1888..........cc00-0-e- $79,297,955.46 


Income. 
SO EE A OTE oinean oceseecees ence scosececccceesce 047, 35 
omer Rents, sik $26,958.977.59 


$106, 256,933.05 





Disbursements. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments.. - $7,226,005.06 
Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted Endowments... 4,658,361.78 
Total paid Policy-holders.... 1.000.000 ool 1 884,457. 44 








RT III. 5.00. 5: 02:560000008 scnnsavgesie 000.00 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange... 2,785,501 57 
General Expenees, State, County and City Taxes............ soos _2,152,947.12  16,829,906.13 








Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1888 o.042000-+4++-$89,42 7,026.92 


’ * Assets, 
Bonds and Mort; 





eceecccscceceses $2000; 700.04 
Real Estate, inclu i ‘the Equitable Buildings and purchases under 








foreclosure of | EN ELL LEERES EN MEER LEP LEER NLA 15,948,156.40 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, in Trust Companies and 

SMR IRIIIII pcccs. oces <pcctiekec contac caecsaccad. eecssccoees 94,398,598.95 
Loans secured by Bends and Stocks (Market Value, Da 825,000.00 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including parehi 

foreclosure of mortgages...................cec0+. e000 6,747 232.81 
Cash in Banks and in transit (since — “a invested)... 5,349,342.67 
Due from Agents on account of Premiums. ...........ecee.coeeccesescees 1909.45 $89,427,026.92 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over book valuc......ccccocccececceesecesee-coes cos 2,672,718.53 
Interest and Rents due and accrued........... O + er eeereceererecess cece ceeseeeree: cece 868,004.51 
Premiums, deferred and in transit.................eceee ecccecccccecescs Ceccccccccesces 2,075, 178.00 





Total Assets, December 31, 1888 ...ccss-seesere-sesee: -$9§,042,922.96 96 
I hereby tify, that afte y tion securities a 

accounts Saeoribed in A A ty gg Oy i and “os 

as stated. JOHN A. MeCALL, Comptroller, 





Total Liabilities, including legal reserve on all 
existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard)...... $74,248,207.81 


Total Undivided Surplus, over 4% Reserve... 20,794,715.15 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general class, is $6,981,732.15 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class, is 13,812,983.00 


We certify to the correctness of the above ~~ Of the reserve and surplus. 
From this surp/us the usual dividends will be made 





@EO. W. PHILLIPS, 
d. @. VAN CISE, 


New Assurance written tt 1888 ree -seceee svovee--+ $15 3:93395 350 
Total Outstanding A SSUL ANCE... .0srseve-sereeereee: 549,216,126. 


Increase of Income.......... scvaceseneses sees cocognecccces sesccseoses 3p 71S, 128, 
Increase of ee (Four per cent, basis). see-eecssrcccsecercoccees 25090,460. 
POET MINE 0-5 0sctinnse. seesteniant ernie scores evscssocesexcee $Q; 604,018, 
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will give you double the amount of insurance that you can obtain for the same mone 
companies. Avoids the unnecessarily high cost of level premium insurance on the one 
rity and uacertainty of assessment insurance on the other. 


Maximum Security. Minimum Cost. 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINCS 
Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York, 


from any of the old 
and, and the insecu 





SHEPPARD HOMANS, Pres. and Act’y. WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Send for Prospectus or call in person. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1888. 
Increase in Assets. 
Increase in puepere 
Increasein olicies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


Cc. P; FRALEIGH Secreta 
HEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
wie , A STANDEN, Actuary 








EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


‘‘LOW RATE TERM PLAN”’ 


4 A 4 Company. It is easier to place insurance on 
plan than on any plan ever fore offered, and 

the. licy itself is the most liberal and equitable con- 
oS roeltent with recognized business principles. 
KED SUCCESS Cpa! achieved by this 

plan, sh shows ¢ that it fillsa want long felt by the insur- 
pub 


DOD “AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
pany, are invited to addressJ. S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
of Agencies. at Home onmes. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


4. ™M. ALLEN, President, 
W. B, FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
45. B, PIERCE, Secretary. 














lini lanicasoul $4.804.6 
‘ ACCC ee 40: 275.038 93 $3 
Qua ania PYaxrH ANNUAL STATEMENT. | | SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... $793,043 51 
Teihsurance,atid-ail other claime. Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
ee wa eh fanals 88 teed by the Massachussetts Non-Fortelture 
TOTAL AsgE a NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
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2.W. ANDERSON, Gen, Ag’t. 
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Insurance Co.of New York, 
Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
SEVENTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
January, 1889. 
CAPITAL STOCK - - - - - $3,000,000 00 
THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies ee eg a ae ee $359,833 26 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection 626,500 15 
Real Estate ..... 1,345,675 14 
Loans on stocks ‘ 239,400 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages 701,300 00 
Interest due and accrued 79,098 83 
BONDS. 
Par Value. Market Value, 
United States Currency . -& per cent. $1,300,000 4 $1,645,850 00 
United States of 1907 . . 100,000 00 127,500 00 
District of Columbia of 1924 3 65 ” = 850, 000 00 1,045,500 00 
N. Y., Lake Erie & West’n R. "R. Co. Re- org’d First 
Lien es yy 200 000 00 212.000 00 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis R.R. Co. First Mortenae. é.* : 112,000 00 102,480 00 
N. Y. & Harlem R. R. First Mortgage enema 
(1900) - = 100,000 00 131,000 00 
Valley Railway Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mortgage. 
ol e * e 100,000 00 105,000 00 

Ohio & br Virginia Railway Co. First Mortgage 
“ se 100,000 00 113,000 00 

Peoria, , ~~ Fo Evansville Railway Co. First 

Mortgage (Evansville Division) (1920) . ..* ” 109,000 00 104,000 00 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis _ 

.R. First Consolidated Mortgage (1914) " ¥ 100,000 00 130,000 00 
Louisville, New Albany and Chicago Railway Co. 

First Mortgage (1910) . S * -” 100,000 00 115,000 00 
West Shore Railway First Mortgage Guaranteed 

(Registered). . ae 62 100,000 00 103,000 00 
Albermarle & Chesaveake ‘Canal Co. 1st M’t "gre (1909) . ” 100,000 00 108,000 00 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk R. Co. First 

"Mortgage (1921) . es - 100,000 00 106,000 00 
Dunkirk, Warren & Pittsbureh Railway Co. ist 

Mortgage Guaranteed (1900) , ° - 75,000 00 88,500 00 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway 

Co. Consolidated Mortgage (1930) . ey F sa 50,000 00 60,000 00 
San Antonio and Aransas Pass Railway Co. ist 

Mortgage Gold (1926) oF S ae 56 45,000 00 40,500 00 
Virginia Midland Railway Co. General M’t’ e( 1936) a: * - 50,000 00 40,000 00 
lowa Central Railway Co. First Mortgage. . .* - 25,000 00 20,000 00 
Jeffersonville, Madison and Indianapolis oA R. Co. 

First ae = * ) (1906) Py, Til " 29.000 00 33,640 00 
Mississippi . . . Seas Ke 20.000 00 20,000 00 
New York City . . — 200,000 00 214,000 00 
City of Richmond, Va. . oe * aia 50,000 00 54,000 00 
Topeka City, Kas., Internal Improvement eg * 122,643 46 123,869 89 

STOCKS 
1000 Shares Fort Wayne and Jackson R.R. Co. Pre- 
ferred . $100 each 100,000 00 110,000 90 
1000 Lake Shore & Michigan ‘Southern Rail- 
way Company . 100 * 100,000 00 104,000 00 
500 “* Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omuha Railway Cu. Preferred . . 100 ‘ 50,000 00 46,250 00 
500 ‘** Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. Co. 
Preferred | 50,000 00 51,750 00 
500 : Goieage & Northwestern Railway Co. 100 “ 50,000 00 54,000 00 
500 * New York Central & Hudson RiverR.R 100 ‘“ 50,000 00 54,000 00 
367 ‘** Towa Central Preferred . 100 —** 36,700 00 11,010 00 
200 ‘“* American Exchange National Bank of 
New York . 100“ 20,000 00 29,000 00 
200 ‘* Mercantile National Bank of N. Y. 100 —** 20,000 00 34,000 00 
200 ‘* Bank of America, N. Y. . 100“ 20.000 36.000 00 
200° Manhattan Company, N. Y. -—. * 10,000 17,000 00 
200 +‘ #$Merchants’ Exchange National Bank 
of N. Y. _ °* 10,000 11,800 00 
200 “ Chatham National Bank of N. Y. -  * 5.000 13,100 00 
200 “ National Bank of Commerce of N. Y. — ~- 20.000 35,400 00 
200 +“ Nassau Bank _ -* 10,000 00 15,300 00 
200 National Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank 
as. &. ee a 5,000 00 9,000 00 
12 “ St. Nicholas Bank of N.Y .. 100s“ 12,500 00 15,000 00 
100 ‘ Hanover National Bank of N. Y. 100“ 10,000 00 22,500 00 
100 ‘* National Bank of the Republic 100 = ** 10,000 00 15,200 00 
100 ‘“ Fourth National Bank of N. Y. 100“ 10,000 00 14,300 00 
200 ‘ Holland Trust Co. . m_ * 20,000 00 42,000 00 
100 “ Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn 100“ 10,000 00 17,200 00 
50 ‘* Metropolitan Trust Co ...... 10 “* 5,000 00 9,200 00 
$8,961,657 27 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital .... ag Gat wee De ee Pe ee eee $3,000,000 00 
oer Premium Fund |: >... a4 3,767,507 00 
npaid Lossesand Taxes ........ ; 485,427 38 
Sin ing Fund . ° 22,203 78 
Unpaid Reinsurance and Commission on Uncollected Premiums 184,056 50 
Net surplus ; “ 1,502,462 61 
TOTAL ASSETS, $8,961,657 27 
i teaendieneeetneemtendnemnndenaee 
DANIEL A. HEALD, President, 
WILLIAM L. BIGELOW JOUN H. WASHBURN 
THOMAS B. GREENE, *| Sec’ ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Stry j Vide-Pres'try 
HENRY J. FERAM.. 





} Assistant Secretaries, 


AREUNAH M. BURT 18, 
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Old and Young. 


NATURE’S THEISM. 
BY E. L. ADAMS. 





A VIOLET upspringing from its humble sod 

Cried to an atheist: ‘‘ Behold! Thereisa 
God; 

And he is powerful, or else 1 would not he; 

Wise, or less wonderful would he have 
fashioned me; 

And good, or I were pot so beautifully 
made.”’ 

The atheist believed, and bowed his head— 
und prayed. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





> 
A RURAL REMINISCENCE. 
BY JULIA SCHAYER. 


ONE summer, the destiny that, to dis- 
tort a popular quotation, rough hews our 
ends, shape them as we may, decreed 
that the writer ann the writer’s fam- 
ily should pass some weeks in 
an obscure village of the Old Domin- 
ion. To give its real name would be 
impracticable; to substitute a fitting one 
would be difficult, tho, if it be true that 
‘**Misery makes us acquainted with strange 
bedfellows,” it might well be called Mis- 
ery. But for other reasons let us call it, 
say, Fiatville. 

There is not much about Flatviell to 
distinguish it from a hundred other vil- 
lages that nestle among the valleys of Vir- 
ginia. unless it be more superlatively dull 
and slow and uninteresting than all the 
others combined. It is twelve miles from 
the nearest railroad station, which is it: 
self a hundred miles from anywhere else; 
it consists of perhaps a hundred and fifty 
ugly, mean, wooden houses scattered 
along its one straggling, dirty street, half 
a dozen more pretentious dwellings set 
back in the fields among sbade-trees and 
shrubbery; two churches, a blacksmith 
shop, a cobbler’s shop and two grocery- 
stores of the sort usualiy found in vil- 
lages, occupying opposite corners and rep- 
resenting opposite political factions. 

The village boasted alsoa remarkable 
number of profes ional men, in the pro- 
portion, I should svy, of one physician 
and two lawyets to each ten inhabitants. 

The doctors seemed to be kept pretty 
busy, for, in lieu of other entertainment, 
a diseased liver, or a ‘‘ misery in the 
stomach ’’ may be made to yieid consider- 
able ianocent diversion; but the lawyers 
seemed to pass their lives in innocuous 
desuetude on the porches of their houses, 
or in haranguing languidly the groups of 
loafers that at all times and seasons 
adorned the stoops of therival grocery- 
stores, 

I was told that Flatville had once been 
a lively spot; asnear as [ could gather it 
was *‘ local option” that had fallen like a 
blight upon it, checking the innocent exu- 
berance of youth and casting a veil of sad- 
ness over the spirits of the more mature 
citizens. 

lhave always noticed in whatever rural 
community I have happened to find my- 
self, that it was always ‘‘a great year” 
for something or other. ‘Uhe summer we 
were in Flatville it was a great year fur 
fleas—the oldest inhabitant could not 
remember when that concentrated incar- 
nation of diabolism had been so numerous, 
and we had every reason to believe the 
oldest inhabitant’s assertion. We should 
also have believed him if he had said it 
was a great year for heat, and dust, and 
flies, and locusts, and mongrel dogs, and 
vagrant swine and numerous other abom- 
inations. The oldest inhabitant also in- 
formed us that it wasa *‘ mighty poor 
peach year,” and we doubted this asser- 
tion still less. It also seemed to be a bad 
year for eggs, and garden vegetables, and 

beef—and soap. 

At the time of our sojourn in Fiatville 
the curse of local option was at its worst. 
Melancholy had marked the spot for its 
own. No fights, no shootings, no disorder- 
ly conduct, and consequently no arrests 
had occurred for months to break in upon 
the dead level of respectable living. 

Had it not been for a certain decoction 
of roots and herbs prepared and sold in 
small quantities, by the storekeeper of 

Democratic principles under the name of 
‘*‘Mimmses Mixture” it is difficult to imag- 


ine how the male population of Flatville 
would havesupported existence. 

As for ourselves, the effect of Flatville 
upon us seemed then, and still seems, out 
of all proportion to obvious causes. We 
had come in search of green fields, and 
woods, and country fare and rural quiet. 
We had all these, and yet we were not 
happy: we were depressed; and the de- 
pression extended itself to the youngest 
child, who refused from the first night to 
repeat her customary prayer, for the al- 
leged reason—presented with an air of 
grave conviction—that God was not in 
Flatville. 

I have been asked, and have asked my- 
self, many times why I remained in Flat- 
ville. Only one answer has ever presented 
itself. No human being escapes his des- 
tiny; mine included a month in Flatville. 
It was so written. 

We boarded in one of the more preten- 
tious houses, rather pleasantly situated in 
a grove of chestnut trees at some distance 
from the road. It was a rambling old 
mansion of wood, with wide halls, a good 
many rooms, very bare and ugly, and a 
broad veranda supported by tottering Co- 
rinthian columns. It bad yawning fire- 
places in alJ the rooms, and dingy floors 
sloping to all points of the compass. On 
the walls there were a good many tar- 
nisned picture-hooks, swathed in cob- 
webs, and square or oval spaces of less 
faded wall-paper or less dingy plaster, 
where pictures had once hung; but there 
were no pictures anywhere now. 

The rooms were full of a greenish light 
—there was a great deal too much shade 
about the house-—and in the crumbling 
walls there were a great deal too many 
lodgers who paid no rent, and made 
things unpleasant in the night for those 
who did. If smoke-browned ceilings 
were as valuable as smoke-dyed meer- 
schaum-pipes, this old house would have 
been a vast fortune in itself. 

I cannot imagine a wholesome, cheer- 
ful family life having ever gone on under 
its roof, and I was not surprised to learn 
that its last owner, a queer, wicked old 
man, had hung himself dead out of the 
garret window. I am morally certain 
that it was the house that made him first 
queer, then wicked, and finally desper- 
ate, 

There were numbers of large iron hooks 
in the smoke-stained ceilings, from which 
no doubt had once been suspended lamps, 
curtains. and the like; but for no reason 
at all they had a similar effect upon my 
imagination. Just over my bed was a 
hole in the plaster where one of these 
hooks had probably been, and I used to 
lie awake in the starlight and stare at 
that hole and fancy that the queer old 
man had first suspended bimself from 
that hook, and that it had given way from 
his weight. This fancy made me very 
uncomfortable. 

Our hostess was Mrs. Susan Chumley. 
From the brief correspondence that had 
passed between us [ had somehow de- 
rived the impression that Mrs. Chumley 
was a “relict,” inreduced circumstances, 
and witha large family of children. 

I found on arriving that I was right as 
to the reduced circumstances and the 
large family; but I was surprised to learn 
that there was a still existing Mr. Chum- 
ley who, as I suspected from the peculiar 
intonation of the word ‘‘ Paw,” and the 
care with which he was kept, or kept 
himself ont of sight during the tirst few 
days of our sojourn, was under some 
sort of a cloud. 

Mrs. Chumley herself was a roly-poly 
little woman with round baby-face 
seamed all over with fine lines of care, 
and an easy-going, indulgent disposition 
that had doubtless been her salvation. 
There were nine children, all girls but 
the youngest, who bore the proud title of 
Clayton Fortescue Fitzwilliam Chumley. 

Mrs. Chumley had been a Clayton, ber 
mother had been a Fitzwilliam, and Mr. 
Chumley’s mother had been a Fortescue, 
which accounts for this rather remark- 
able conjunction of names. 

Only two of the remaining members of 
the family require special mention—the 
two eldest daughters, baptized respec- 
tively Virginia and Lucinda, but famil- 





iarly known as Pet and Pinkie. The rest 


of the children were merely a descending 
scale of flaxen pig-tails, characterless fea- 
tures, and dilapidated print frocks, ter- 
minating in the outrageously spoiled male 
scion of the house, Clayton Fortescue. 

Virginia, or rather ‘‘ Pet,” was an inva- 
lid. With her pale ash-blonde locks care- 
fully arranged, and her long, lank figure 
attired in beautifully gotten-up white 
negligées, she passed her existence ina 
reclining position in bed, lounge or ham- 
mock, whiling away the weary hours by 
consuming unheard-of quantities of hot 
bread, fried chicken and strong coffee; 
also, all the light literature procurable. 
She wrote, in the intervals, both prose 
and poetry of an order far too high to be 
thrown away on a vulgar public, and in 
her double character of invalid and gen- 
ius divided with Master Clayton the hon- 
ors of family fetich. 

And that was not all. A foe to rest, in 
the form of a faithless theological stu- 
dent, had troubled the smooth current of 
her maiden years, and left her a blighted 
being—a condition which, regarded mere- 
ly as literary capital, cannot be over- 
estimated. 

But Pinkie—how shall I portray Pinkie, 
bright-eyed, ruddy-haired, warm-hearted, 
sharp-tongued Pinkie, in whose small 
person and active brain were concen- 
trated all the cli verness and energy, all 
the character, in short, of the whole 
Chumley family ? 

What a striking instance of Nature’s 
beautiful adjustment of parts was pre- 
sented by Pinkie’s relation to the rest of 
the Chumley family, and the Chumley 
family’s relation to Pinkie! 

A small philosopher of my acquaintance 
once responded as follows to a long ma- 
t: rnal disquisition upon the beauty of un- 
selfishness: 

‘Yes, Mamma! But there have to be 
some selfish people iu the world so as to 
give other people a chance to be unself- 
ish.” 

This was the philosophy, unconscious 

no doubt, of the Chumleys. Pinkie was 
given ample opportunity for the exercise 
of all the intellectual energies and gen- 
erous impulses possible to her strong 
young body and warm heart. 
My last glimpse of her at night was at 
the sewing machine or ironing table, and 
the first sounds that saluted my ears on 
waking were those of Pinkie’s broom and 
voice in the halls below. It was Pinkie 
who, with the assistance of Uncle Pete, 
last remnant of ancient ante-bellum 
glories, did most of the cooking, includ- 
ing the tray-loads of delicate viands that 
nourished the blighted being. It was 
Pinkie who ironed the countless calico 
frocks of the younger girls, as well as the 
frilled wrappers of the poetess, and it was 
she who every afternoon at four o’clock 
precisely, rescued the young Chumleys 
from grimy association with the dogs, 
pigs and feathered creatures that haunt 
the unkept lawn, bore them off to some 
remote chamber, and sent them forthan 
hour later with shining faces, sleek braids, 
and clean frocks and shoes, 

It was to Pinkie’s frankness and im- 
pulse that [ owed my first insight into 
the idiosyncracies of Mr. Chumley. 

One morning, two or three days after 
my arrival, 1 was seated at my table writ- 
ing: the children were at play on the 
lawn, and Pinkie was engaged in dusting 
the windows, lingeringly, I fancied, in 
the hope of one of the little chats in 
which we often indulged, and which 
had already brought us a long way to- 
ward a friendly footing. All at once 
confused voices were heard below, fol- 
lowed by a frantic rush up the stairs, and 
a wild influx of children, flanked by their 
breathless German nurse. 

‘¢ There’s a crazy man out on the lawn!” 
chorused the children. 

‘Ja, a grazy man!” echoed Bertha. 
** Ach, I vas so scare !” 

Pinkie was leaning out the window; 
but presently drew in her head, looking 
very flushed and shamefaced. 

‘* It’s only Paw,” she said, forcing a ner- 
vous little laugh.” He won’t hurt any 
one. I'll go down.” 

And she darted from the room. Mean- 
time I had discovered the cause of the 


A tall, spare man, with long, white hair 
and beard, arrayed in a blue frock-coat, 
silk hat and white trousers, all presenting 
a crumpled and disheveled aspect, was 
pacing the lawn, gesticulating and de- 
claiming; now smiting himself on the 
breast, now raising his long arms toward 
the heavens, and otherwise conducting 
himself in an absurd and extraordinary 
manner. 

From fragments that floated up to my 
window I judged that he was arraigning 
some person or persons, tho by the mag- 
nanimous smile that occasionally illu- 
mined his features, it seemed to be more 
in sorrow than in anger. Occasionally 
he applied a dingy handkerchief to his 
eyes witn one hand, warding off with the 
other apparently some intended remon- 
strance or counter-argument of some im- 
aginary opponent. 

As Pinkie came out of the house and 
approached him, Mr. Chumley—for I 
rightly suspected that it was he—suffered 
aswift change. His grandiose manner 
vanished, and, ceasing his rhetoric, he 
awaited her with a maudlin smile on his 
handsome, dissipated features. 

‘* Paw !” came up to me in Pinkie’s clear 
accents—‘‘ Paw, you're to go right away 
from here! You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, Paw, indeed you had, to come 
round here making all this fuss and dis- 
turbance, and mortifying Maw and me to 
death! And such a state as you're in, 
after all your promises!” 

‘* State !” repeated Mr. Chumley, trying 
to draw himself up—‘‘ state! What do 
you mean by state ?” 

Tien, suddenly collapsing : 

‘*Now Pinkie, you don’t think your 
paw has been taking more than a gentle- 
mun should,do you? You don’t think 
your paw would so forget himself” — 

‘** No matter what I think,” interrupted 
Pinkie, shaking her ruddy locks vigor- 
ously. ‘* You just go right away from 
here, and go to bed, and stay there till 
you’re fit to be seen!” 

‘*She thinks I’m intoxicated!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Chumley, appealing to the 
skies. ‘‘ She won’t believe her own dear 
father, and accuses him of. being drunk! 
And Mrs. Chumley thinks so too? She 
said as much; and actually ordered me 
out of this beastly, common boarding- 
house! It’s come to this in Flatville, that 
a gentleman can’t take a duse of Mimms- 
es Mixture without being accused by 
his own wife and children of being intox- 
icated! That comes of marrying a woman 
with a shuspishious nature,” (Mr. Chum- 
ley’s articulation was becoming difficult.) 
**You’ve a_ shuspishious nature, too, 
Pinkie; you ’herited itfrom the Claytons. 
All the Claytons have shushpishious na- 
tures. Tom Clayton — yes, he’s got 
it, too! The Chumleys never known to 
have shuspishious nature—open as the 
day--the Chumleys. Bad thing to have, 
Pinkie! Better get shed of it whilst 
you're in the shpring o’ life. Shushpish- 
ious nature ”— 

By this time Pinkie had taken her 
father by the arm, and was guiding his 
unsteady limbs toward a small detached 
building know as the “ office,” and, as I 
afterward learned appropriated solely to 
the use of Mr. Chumley and his dogs; ar- 
riving ut the door she opened it gently 
but firmly, pushed him, still gesticulat- 
ing and expostulating against suspicious 
natures and unfilial conduct, into its 
dim recesses, closed the door upon him 

and vanished. ° 

The children returned to their play, and 
presently Pinkie reappearad and resumed 
her window-polishing with a flushed and 

resolute air, while I kept on with my 
work, apparently ignoring her presence. 
But from my brief acquaintance with 
Pinkie’s character, I was not unprepared 
for her sudden change of mood, as she 
dropped into the nearest chair, and bury- 
ing her head in her gingham dusting-cloth 
sobbed convulsively for some moments. 

A queer little picture she made coiled 
up in the rocking-chair, her bright hair 
in confusion, her plump figure bursting 


discarded gowns, and her little feet quite’ 
lost in a pair of the same individual’s long, 
flat slippers. I did not attempt to stem 
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well the impotence of such efforts. But 
Pinkie ceased as suddenly as she had be- 
gun, and, sitting straight up in her chair, 
wiped her cheeks dry, and began talking 
with the frankness of an undisciplined, 
but honest nature. 

“There, you’ve seen Paw at last, and 
now you know how things are, and have 
always been, and are always going to be, 
Ireckon! The Chumleysare all that way 
—all the men, at least. How Maw has 
stood it all these years is more than I 
know! Why, we might have starved 
years ago, but for Uncle Tom Clayton, 
Maw’s brother. He has kept a roof over 
our heads, and the wolf from the door, 
tho he is not at all rich. but an old bach- 
elor with a heart as big as a mountain— 
dear old Uncle Tom! As for the Chum- 
leys, they've given Maw heaps of advice, 
and that is all they have done, except to 
encourage Paw in hating Uncle Tom. 
They've never quite forgiven Maw that 
we're all girls but one; but for my part 
Tmglad. Weshall never disgrace our- 
selves, as we'd been sure to do if we'd 
been boys.” 

“But,” said I, as the girl paused for 
breath, ‘I don’t understand; I thought 
Flatville was a ‘local option’ place?” 

Pinkie gave me a queer glance, as who 
should say, ‘‘ Bless your innocent heart, 
that’s all you know about the workings 
of local option !” and shrugged one white 
shoulder visible through a slit in the poet- 
ess’ white gown. She did not add much 
on this occasion; but subsequently I was 
made acquainted with certain interest- 
ing facts. . 

A few miles from Flatville extended a 
canal communicating with the James 
River. Now every one knows that a gen- 
tleman of Mr. Chumley’s antecedents may 
not work, but he may hunt, hunting be- 
ing indeed a gentlemanly pursuit par ex- 
cellence, and the impulse to go out and kill 
something being in accordance with the 
highest breeding and the bluest strains of 
blood. Now, if Mr. Chumley chose to in- 
vigorate his azure blood by sauntering up 
and down the canal, casually, as it were, 
assisting at the extermination of that foe 
to embankments, the industrious and 
odoriferous musk-rat, and if a grateful 
corporation saw fit toexpress its gratitude 
in the form of a modest honorarium, who 


“should wag his caviling tongue? And if 


the income thus honestly acquired should 
forthwith flow back to its original source, 
the canal, through the medium of the 
numerous groggeries that dot its banks, 
was there not a sort of poetical justice in 
it? 

I soon learned that Mr. Chumley’s con- 
dition on his return from one of his fre- 
quent absences from home depended en. 
tirely upon his success asa hunter; and 
with a little more experience I feel sure I 
could have calculated to a musk-rat just 
how many of those fragrant little beasts 
had been cut short that day in the midst 
of a zealous, tho misguided, career. 

Out of his cups Mr. Chumley was a 
pompous, loquacious do-nothing, particu- 
lar as to his toilet, gourmand, in the 
Southern fashion, and prone to religious 
and political discussions with other gen- 
tlemen of leisure. In his cups, which 
was oftener, he was still pompous and 
rhetorical, but variable in his moods, be- 
ginning generally somewhat violently 
and ending in a state of virtuous, tho 
magnanimous, indignation with the state 
of society in general and that of Flatville 
m particular. Fortunately, his violence 
had never vented itself in any manner 
More alarming than the bullying of his 
household and the utterance of blood- 
curdling threats concerning the heart, 
lungs, liver and other internal organs of 
Mrs. Chumley’s brother, Tom Clayton, 
whom, as he had virtually supported his 
family for twenty years, Mr. Chumley 
justly regarded as an enemy and a 
usurper, 

These things, of course, came to my 
knowledge gradually from personal ob- 
servation and the confidences of the entire 
family which they insisted upon intrust- 
‘ng to my keeping with a frankness quite 
embarrassing, 

I discovered very soon that Pinkie’s 
toilsome lot was brightened by one cheer- 
mg Tay—she had a lover. He was the 





proprietor of the Republican grocery-store 
and bore the rather plebeian name of 
Peebles—Samuel Peebles. I liked the 
look of Mr. Peebles the first time I saw 
him, which was on the occasion of going 
with Pinkie to the store one day for some 
trifling purchases. He looked like an 
honest, manly young fellow, tho the mere 
request for a spool of cotton threw him 
into a violent perspiration, and the meas- 
uring off of a few yards of sheeting 
seemed attended with unheard-of difficul- 
ties; but I suppose that was because it was 
Pinkie who asked for the cotton and the 
sheeting, while I stood implacably looking 
on, instead of walking off tothe other end 
of the store, as I should have done if I had 
known how things were. I took a lively 
interest in Pinkie’s little romance, partic- 
ularly after I discovered that Mr. Chumley 
and Pet (who prided herself on being 
**Chumley to the back-bone,” and a very 
weak and lop-sided back-bone it appeared 
to be), were violently opposed to the 
mésalliance. 

I should not like to say to what an ex- 
tent I connived at Pinkie’s meetings with 
Samuel, by what acts I contrived to keep 
every one out of the parlor when he was 
there, and the encouragement I lent to 
his bold project of taking her in his new 
buggy to the Negro camp-meeting, which 
is one of the most popular summer rec- 
reations of country people in the South. 

Pinkie looked very fresh and sweet in 
the little hat I had trimmed for her, and 
the white dress she had sat up half the 
night to iron; and Mr. Peebles blushed 
crimson with mingled bappiness and con- 
sciousness of hostile observation, as he 
helped her gallantly into her seat. 

As I stood on the veranda watching 
their departure and heartily wishing 
them a pleasant day together, a faint 
alcoholic exhalation mingled with the 
honeysuckle odor; and turning, I saw, 
as I had expected, Mr. Chumley. For 
two days previously he had been enjoy- 
ing the tribute of the grateful Canal Cor- 
poration, and having passed through the 
various phases that ensued upon its re- 
ceipt, had reached the final one, and Mr. 
Chumley was now a weak-kneed. blear- 
eyed image of injured innocence. 

‘* There,” be began as I turned toward 
him, pointing with an abortive attempt 
at a fine gesture—“ there goes the daugh- 
ter of one of the first families in Buck- 
ridge County, driving off to a nigger 
camp-meeting with a common grocery- 
store keep: r—a young man whose father 
and grandfather before him sold calico 
and mackerel and whisky !” 

Mr. Chumley’s expression at this point 
defies description. Never had the tre- 
mendous gulf that yawns between the 
man who sells and the man who buys 
whisky been more eloquently presented 
to my mind. 

‘It doesn’t matter very much what 
Mr. Peebles’s father and grandfather sold,” 
I retorted, with my severest glance; ‘‘ nor 
what they were, either, as they are dead 
and gone. Mr. Peebles himself is a very 
wortby young man. He neither sells— 
nor drinks—whisky.” 

The shaft struck home. Mr. Chumley’s 
eyes wavered ; be seemed slightly discon- 
certed for a moment, but soon rallied 
with a weak, patronizing sort of smile. 

‘““Yes, ma’am,” he said, ‘I believe 
Samuel, tho of very common origin, isa 
young man of good habits, and I respect 
him for it, ma'am! Yes,I respect him 
for it. The use of intoxicants, or rather 
the abuse of them, is the ruin of the 
lower classes, ma’am! Only gentlemen 
know how to drink. Gentlemen need no 
laws, ma’am; but I recognize the fact 
that we are living in a new era,” he went 
on, flourishing his crumpled handker- 
chief ina grandiloquent manner. ‘‘ We 
are living in a new era, ma’am, and must 
adjust ourselves to new conditions; and 
no man realizes more strongly than my- 
self the obligations of the upper classes 
toward the lower. Iam in favor of re- 
form, ma’am. I keep up with the times, 
I go in for prohibition, local option—any- 
thing, in short, that may benefit the 
lower classes. I’m a progressive man, 
ma’am! A progressive man ”— 

Here the voice of Mrs. Chumley calling 
‘Paw!” (rather sharply for that long- 





suffering, patient soul) was heard from 
some remote region, and Mr. Chumley, 
dropping bis oratorical manper and mut- 
tering somethiug regarding jealous and 
suspicious natures, *‘ progressed ’ toward 
the sound. 

The oppositiun to Pinkie’s love affair 
seemed to have been brought to a head 
by her appearance in public with Mr. 
Peebles, at the camp-meeting. Up to this 
time it had manifested itself on the part 
of Mr. Chumley, who was a little shy of 
Pinkie’s sharp tongue, in long disserta- 
tations on filial duty and family pride, 
while Virginia had contented herself with 
covert sneers and general remarks upon 
the impudence of ‘‘ some people ” and the 
degenerate tastes of others. But now 
this rattle of small arms was reinforced 
by a heavy cannonading, which Pinkie, 
seconded by her rather weak-kneed ally, 
Mrs, Chumley, endeavored to meet boldly 
and unflinchingly; but it told upon her 
nevertheless, as her pale face and tear-in- 
flamed eyes bore daily witness, 

As these family conclaves were gen- 
erally held in Mrs, Chumley’s own room, 
situated directly under that where I 
ususally sat, and as doors and windows 
were always open, moreover as the en- 
tire family insisted more strongly than 
ever upon forcing their confidences upon 
me, it was not possible for me to remain 
ignorant of much that occurred. 

‘* No Chumley ever yet disgraced him- 
self or herself by a low marriage,” I 
heard the bead of that illustrious house 
declare on one occasion. ‘‘Tho to be 
sure, being the leading family of the 
county they could not marry their equals 
without going out of the county. The 
Chumley’s ”— 

‘*My land!” interrupted his wife with 
as much asperity as she was capable of 
exhibiting. ‘I certainly am tired of 
hearing the Chumleys dinged into my 
ears! What with you and Pet, it’s 
Chumley, and nothing but Chumley 
from morning till night. Anybody’d 
think the Chumleys made the world! As 
if the Claytons weren’t as good, any day, 
and if manners and behavior count a 
heap better! I’m sure none of my kin 
ever "— 

‘*We are not discussing manners and 
behavior,” loftily interrupted Mr. Chum- 
ley, ‘* but blood !” 

** Yes indeed !” supplemented Virginia, 
**blood and name! The idea of anybody 
exchanging the name of Chumley fortbat 
of Peebles! Ugh! Think of having 
Peebles on your headstone for people to 
look at after you’re dead and gone!” 

** Head-stone !” repeated Pinkie, hotly. 
‘*Much good your head-stone does you! 
I’m sure I hope you'll enjoy yours, Miss 
Virginia, with Chumley on it!” she went 
on, with justifiable irony. ‘‘ As for me, 
I do not expect to need one for some time 
and you can put whatever you please on 
it, when I do, for all that I care! I’m 
not going to sit here and hear people 
abused because they happened to be born 
Peebles, as if they could have been born 
anything they chose !” 

At this point Pinkie’s glowing indigna- 
nation reached the phase of tears, and I 
could hear her sobbing aloud. 

‘*No good ever came of a young wo- 
man’s marrying against her parent’s con- 
sent,” remarked Mr. Chumley, with dig- 
nity. 

‘* No more it ever did!” significantly re- 
sponded Mrs. Chumley. ‘‘ As brother Tom 
says” — 

** Don’t mention your brother Thomas 
in my presence,” violently burst out Mr. 
Chumley. ‘It is an insult!” 

‘** Insult, indeed!” retorted Mrs. Chum- 
ley, completely aroused. ‘‘ You don’t 
seem to consider it an insult to be eating 
the food he provides for us, or to be 
wearing clothes bought with his money. 
Insult!” 

Here I felt called upon to make known 
my presence at the window above, which 
I did by summoning one of the children 
in my loudest tones, and there wasa tem- 
porary lull in the storm. 

For some time Samuel presented a calm 
and undaunted front to the enemy, ap- 
pearing regularly twice a week, neatly at- 
tired in a ready-made check suit that 
fitted him very well indeed, patent-leather 








low-cut shoes, displaying fine red socks, 
anda drab derby hat that would have 
been more becoming if it had not rested 
quite on top of his ears. Still, as he did 
not keep his hat on in-doors, that did not 
matter very much. 

But as the atmosphere of the house 
grew more and more unfriendly, and 
Pinkie herself showed signsof weakening 
under the continued assaults of her father 
and sister, was quite prepared for the 
result. 

The energy with which the girl at- 
tacked the pillows of my bed one morn- 
ing drew my attention to her pale and 
tear-stained face, and nervous move- 
ments. I was not at all surprised when 
she cast herself without warning upon 
the little rocking-chair, and wept passion- 
ately upon its red calico cushion, 

It was all over between her and Samuel! 

‘No, I never will marry without Paw’s 
consent,” sobbed Pinkie. ‘It would bea 
sin; for with all his faults he is my own, 
dear father, andI am just sureI should 
be miserable! And so I’ve given up 
Sammy, and everything; and I'll die an 
old maid—no, I shall never, never live to 
be an old maid! I shall die young, and 
have Cbhumley on my headstone, and 
they'll all feel better—especially Virginia 
—and oh,I wish I was dead this very 
minute!” 

Poor little hot-headed, loving, dutiful 
Pinkie! It was even so; she had laid 
Samuel on the Chumley altar, and un- 
worthy as was the high-priest, it was not 
for me to counsel her to filial disobedi- 
ence; besides I felt inwardly assured that 
the course of true love would flow back 
into its smooth and regular channel in 
time. 

Something in the face of Samuel him- 
self when, with profound duplicity, I 
went to the store that afternoon, for the 
purchase of entirely superfluous necdles, 
strengthened my convictions. 

Samuel looked saddened, subdued, but 
net conquered. I knew as well as if he 
had said so in words that he meant to 
marry Pinkie Chumley as sure as they 
both should live. 

There is no doubt whatever about it— 
the sacred flame may burn as brightly 
beneath a modern blue and yellow seer- 
sucker coat as it ever did beneath the 
steel breastplate of a medieval knight. 

Flushed with victory Pinkie’s opponents 
now retired from the field, leaving her to 
bury her dead hopes and minister to her 
wounded feelings as best she might. 
Fortunately. perhaps, the girl had even 
less time than usual for indulgence in the 
luxury of grief, for several of the young 
Chumleys breaking out with an oppor- 
tune rash Mrs. Chumley retired with 
them to a back chamber, leaving her share 
of domestic duties upon Pinkie’s already 
burdened shoulders, 

I doubt even if the tired girl’s pillow 
felt the midnight tear, for the worst case 
of disappointed love is no match for the 
fatigue engendered in a healthy young 
body by a day of overwork. Besides, 
from the daily apparition of a freckled 
village boy hanging about the premises, 
and the dispatch with which his bare 
soles kicked up the dust of the road im- 
mediately after a brief interview at the 
gate with Pinkie, I strongly suspect that 
hope was being fed in Pinkie’s breast by 
daily missives from ber faithfui Samuel. 
At any rate, tho unusually quiet, the girl 
did not ‘ook nearly as wretched as the 
case seemed to require. 

Some time before this I had sufficiently 
aroused myself from the lethargic influ- 
ences of Flatville to decide upon achange 
of scene. All my arrangements were 
made, and I was only waiting for the 
completion of certain literary work which 
it was desirable to finish before moving. 

A very few days before that upon which 
we were to shake the yellow dust of Flat- 
ville from our feet, Mr. Chumley, who 
had been absent for a day and a night, 
made his appearance in the family circle 
ina state of unprecedented excitement, 
and working himself up into frenzy, at 
last proceeded to vent his fury upon those 
too helpless to offer much resistance. 

It seemed that the village loafers had 
inflamed his temper with reports that 
Mrs, Chumley, instigated threreto by her 
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brother Thomas, was about to take meas- 
ures forsecuring adivorce. That wasa 
blow to Mr. Chamley’s self-respect not to 
be borne. Uttering the most frightful 
threats against Tom Clayton, and declar- 
ing that no son of his should live to bear 
the stain of a disgrace so deep, he seized 
upon the screaming Clayton Fortescue 
and the bread-knife, and started for the 
woods, with the avowed intention of re- 
moving bo h himself and his son and heir 
from a world peopled with depraved and 
suspicious natures, 

Of course there was a terrific hubbub, 
in which all voices mingk d; and judging 
that something unusual was occurring, I 
felt compelled to go down and see what 
was going on. LIarrived at the moment 
when Pinkie had succeeded in wresting 
the shrieking Clayton from his father’s 
grasp; while Virginia, having possessed 
herself of the bread-knuife and thrown it 
out of the window, was writhing in bhys- 
terics on the lounge. Mr. Chumley, thus 
relieved, was enabled to give his undi- 
vided attention to Mrs. Chumley, whom 
he was valorously choking. All the young 
Chumleys were clinging to their mother’s 
skirts, howling in unison,and Uncle Pete, 
ashy and trembling, stood wagging his 
speechless jaws and wringing his knotted, 
old hands on the threshhold. 

It is impossible to say what might have 
happened, for at the instant after my en- 
trance and while I was endeavoring to 
loosen Mr. Chumley’s clasp from his 
wife’s neck, a swift change came over his 
wild countenance, and his eyes riveted 
themselves with an altered look upon the 
door leading to the lawn. Instantly his 
fingers relaxed their hold, and with a 
hang dog expression Mr. Chumley made 
his exit through the side door just as Un- 
cle Tom Clayton, his eyes fairly starting 
from his head, entered through the other. 

What the next scene would have been 
can only be conjectured, for with one ac- 
cord the entire family,with the exception 
of Virginia, who was too much absorbed 
in her hysterics, precipitated itself upon 
Uncle Tom in a babel of screams, sobs 
and exclamations that paralyzed his 
movements and speech for a moment, 
and a moment only. 

Iam almost sorry that the convenances 
of respectable literature forbid me to re- 
cord the exact language used by Uncle 
Tom Clayton when he had recovered his 
breath and taken in the situation. I had 
never admired the whole-souled, boyisb, 
fiery old Southron so much as just at 
that moment. Yet I am constrained to 
admit that his first remarks would not be 
admissible in any periodical destined to 
enter the family circle. Suffice it to say 
that they were masterly efforts in their 
way, tho I am sure that Uncle Tom Clay- 
ton felt that he had but feebly expressed 
himself. 

‘‘Laid violent hands on ye, did he, 
Sue?” cried the good old soul when the 
effect of his first lurid exclamations had 
subsided a little—* laid violent hands on 
ye! Well, I'll be ——, the —- ————! 
Layin’ violent hands on a white lady, an’ 
that his own wife an’ the mother of his 
children! Well, of all the”— 

Here utterance failed, tears rushed to 
the big old fellow’s blue fiery eyes, and 
for a moment he was fain to content him- 
self with patting first one heaving 
shoulder and then the other of his sobbing 
sister. Then he broke out anew in unre- 
peatable phraseology: 

‘* T knew he was the meanest hound of 
a white man that ever called himself a 
gentlemen; but I swear I didn’t think he 
was that doggoned mean and cowardly 
that he’d lay his hand on a lady, let alone 
his own wife! Now perbaps Sue,” he 
continued with a sudden diversion in Mrs, 
Chumley’s direction—‘‘now perhaps 
you'll listen to reason, an’ get shed o’ the 
worthless cur! l’ve a great notion to say 
I’ll never raise hand to help ye again, 
Sue, if you persist in livin’ with that 
abusive, low-down, scoundrel. I vow I’m 

sick of furnishin’ means to keep the 
breath in his—carcass, an’ keep good 
clothes on his cowardly hide. Just say 
the word, an’ you can have a divorce in- 
side of a week’s time.” 

Virginia rose from the lounge with a 
shriek: 





** A divorce! Oh, Uncle Tom! Such 
an awful disgrace! Nobody would ever 
think anything of vs again! Indeed, in- 
deed they wouldn’t, Uncle Tom! A 
divorce! Oh!” 

Uncle Tom, never an admirer of his 
gifted niece, cast upon her now a glance 
of deep contempt. 

‘** Disgrace,” he wrathfully repeated. 
‘*As if Dick Chumley ain’t been a disgrace 
to himself an’ his parents an’ all his kin, 
an’ the town an’ county he was born an’ 
raised in, ever since he could go alone. 
As if there was a decent man, woman or 
child in Buckridge County, let alone nig- 
ger, that didn’t just naturally despise 
the ground he walks on, an’ that hasn’t 
wondered at your ma’s patience and long- 
sufferin’, an’ that wouldn’t admire and 
respect her for gettin’ shed of the low- 
down hound at last!” 

** You’s toogood to Marse Richard, Miss 
Sue,” testified Uncle Pete, still shaking in 
the door-way. ‘ You’se ’tirely too good 
to him, Miss Sue, ‘deed you is! An’ hea 
cuttin’ up an’ a-carryin’ on dis-away! 
Lors-y! He’d orter a-hed my ole voman! 
Oo-ee?” he concluded, shaking his head 
significantly. 

** Where’s that doggoned hound gone 
at?’ inquired Uncle Tom, a little later, 
when things had quieted down some- 
what. ‘* Where’s he gone at?” he re- 
peated with badly smothered teeling, 
flourishing his heavy riding-whip. ‘‘ I’m 
anxious to meet with him. It’s been a 
mighty long time sence I was anxious to 
have the pleasure of an interview with 
Dick Chumley; but I’m just burnin’ up 
with the desire, this minute. Which 
way’d he go, hey ?” 

‘Oh, Brother Tom!” ‘Oh, Uncle 
Tom!” burst simultaneously from all 
throats. ‘‘ You wouldn’t think of going 
after him now, would you? Not now! 
Why he’s dangerous! You ought to have 
heard him carrying on about you, Uncle 
Tom! Just awful! Don’t put yourself in 
his way now, Uncle Tom, for the land’s 
sake,” 

Uncle Tom uttered a grim laugh, and 
in spite of all warning and remonstrance, 
marched off sturdily to his horse, mount- 
ed, and galloped off toward the center of 
the village. 

The women watched his departure with 
intense anxtety. 

** You—all ain’t got no call to be skeert 
count o’ Marse Richard,” said Uncle Pete, 
returning from the gate to which he had 
respectfully escorted Uncle Tom Clayton. 
‘* se know’d him, man, boy an’ li‘le baby 
dese yer fifty ye’r,an’ I clar fo’ de Lawd 
I ain’t nebber seed nobody so kin’ er spry- 
like in gittin’ out o’ de way ob harm an’ 
danger ez Marse Richard! Ez fur Marse 
Tom Clayton,” he continued, something 
like a humorous twinkle appearing in the 
murky depths of his reddish-black eyes— 
‘‘as fur Marse Tom, you ain’t got no mo’ 
eall to ’sturb yerself ‘count o’ him, de 
Lawd knows! I ain’t nebber rec’lec’ 
seein’ no man ez wuz better able to take 
keer ob hisself dan Marse Tom. No in- 
deed! Jus’ you all quiet’n down-like, an’ 
leave tings to de Lawd—an’ Marse Tom.” 

**J humbly trus’ en hopes,” muttered 
Uncle Pete, as he shuffled away to his neg- 
lected maid-of all-work’s tasks, ‘‘dat { 
ain’t a-back-slidin’, after all de shoutin’ 
an’ hollerin’ an’ ’rass’lin’ wid de sperit 
Ise ben thro; an’ I’se willin’ to leab ven- 
geance to de Lawd; but when I tink ob 
him arlayin’ han’s on Miss Sue, dey’s a 
feelin’ in my insides as ain’t eggsactly a 
feelin’ ob grace. An’ ef so be it should 
please de Lawd to hol’ on ter Marse Rich- 
ard while Marse Tom Clayton gibs him 
his jus’ desarts, all de grace dat’s been 
’cumylatin’ an’ pilin’ up into me sence 
fust I became a mo’ner, goin’ on twenty 
ye’r, wouldn’t pervent me fum laffin’ like 
one ob Satan’s own! I’clar to goodness 
*twouldn’t.” 

But Uncle Pete’s religion was destined 
to be put to nosuch crucial test. 

According to the account given by a 
witness of the scene, Mr. Thomas Clay- 
ton’s dauntless approach at the best speed 
of his bay horse was hailed with intense 
delight by the group of loafers who had 
surrounded Mr. Chumley and were “ sick- 
ing” him on to further violence. 

‘Sure enough, there hecomes yonder,” 











exclaimed one of the foremost, as horse 
and rider became visible through a cloud 
of dust. ** Now’s your time, Chumley, to 
show Tom Ulayton what a man bas to ex- 
pect for meddlin’ an’ mixin’ in family 
affairs. Never wasa better chance. Go 
in, an’ give it to him hot an’ heavy—we’ll 
stand by an’ see fair play.” 

It happened that the group had collected 
in front of M. Peebles’s establishment, 
and that gentleman himself stood in the 
open door-way, attracted by the unusual 
animation of the conversation outside. 
The road down which Thomas Clayton 
was galloping led in a straight line to the 
store, where it was crossed at right angles 
by another road, both being bordered by 
dwellings, or by high fences for the pro- 
tection of the fields from the vagrant 
beasts that were allowed the freedom of 
the village. 

Mr. Peebles, standing unmarked in the 
door-way, took in thesituation ata glance; 
a momentary smile passed over his coun- 
tenance leaving a faint residuum of 
mirth in his pale blue eyes. 


Mr. Chumley, urged on by his malicious 
townsmen, made a gallant show at first, 
stepping out into the road, and grasping 
with a threatening air the cane he always 
carried. 

But as his adversary came tearing down 
the road, head back, sparks flying from 
beneath his horse’s hoofs, both horse and 
rider breathing too evident fire and fury, 
Mr. Chumley’s manner underwent a sud- 
den change. 

He cast one look of agony along the 
high fences on either side, another of in- 
creased anguish upon Samuel Peebles 
who stood calmly in the door-way, the 
smile still lurking in his eyes. 

Exactly opposite the front door ot the 
establishment was situated the back door. 
It, too, stood open, allowing a fair pros- 
pect of waving corn-fields and distant 
woods, 

Aristocrat and commoner eyed each 
other an instant, then with a smile and 
one plebeian thumb Mr. Peebles pointed 
over his shoulder and stepped aside. 

With one bound Mr. Chumley’s long 
legs had taken him up the steps, with 
another he had cleared a formidable bar- 
ricade of boxes and barrels and had 
plunged into the security of a ten-acre 
corn-field, than which no better hiding- 
place was ever offered to hard-pressed 
mortal. 

Still quietly smiling, Mr. Peebles closed 
the door and returned to the front. Mr. 
Tom Clayton had just alighted, breathing 
hard with righteous wrath and fast riding. 

‘*T understand,” began the truculent 
gentleman, casting d fiery glance over the 
group—‘‘ I understand that there’s a mean, 
white-livered hound in this town that’s 
anxious to have a cut at my heart an’ 
liver an’ other internal arrangements, an’ 
I’m willin’ an’ anxious to accommodate 
him! If he happens to be anywheres 
about I'd like to have him come on, an’ 
mighty quick, too, for I ain’t got any 
spare time to waste on low-down, misera- 
ble blackguards an’ villyans like he is. 
Where’s he at? Where’s he at, I say?” 
concluded Mr. Clayton, becoming fiercer 
and louder and stalking up and down the 
place. 

A grin spread itself over the faces of 
Mr. Chumley’s townsmen, as with one ac- 
cord each man’s right-hand thumb pointed 
off over the fields and woods in the rear 
of the store. 

The grin was reflected, tho not unmin- 
gled with disappointment and disgust, on 
Mr. Clayton’s own rubicund countenance, 

‘*T might have known as much, the—” 

No, that closing remark of Mr. Clayton 
cannot be transcribed here. 

That the scenes above described accel- 
erated our departure from Flatville goes 
without saying. As a place wherein to 
attain rest of body and peace of mind, 

Flatville was no longer tenable, but the fol- 
lowing day being Sunday, we were obliged 
to remain two nights more under the 
Chumley roof. 

Mr. Chumley kept himself in seclusion 
until toward the close of the Sabbath Day, 
when, on returning from a walk with the 
children, I discovered him seated on the 
front veranda surrounded by his off- 
spring. One glance showed me that Mr. 





Chumley had reached the final Stage of 
his latest debauch. His blue coat and 
beaver hat were neatly brushed, his shirt 
and trousers were immaculately white 
his shoes nicely polished. His patriarch. 
al countenance, tho bearing unmistak- 
able traces of dissipation, was stamped 
with an expression of irjured innocence 
and noble magnanimity, wonderful to be- 
hold. 

Virginia reclined near him in an in- 
valid chair, her tace buried in ber pocket- 
handkerchief. Uncle Pete was leaning 
against the end of the veranda, eying 
Mr. Chumley askance, with a total ab- 
sence of any expression whatever on his 
ebony face; the little girls clustered 
about their father’s knee listening with 
upturned faces as he discoursed to his 
intended victims of the previous day. 
Master Clayton Fortescue, sat on the 
paternal lap as stolidly content as tho 
such things as drunken maniacs and 
bread knives had never crossed his youth- 
ful vision. 

It is needless to say that neither Mrs, 
Chumley nor Pinkie were assisting at this 
touching scene. I confess to being much 
impressed by it; I confess also to stopping 
for a few moments in the hall to listen to 
Mr. Chumley’s discourse. 

‘**T’ve been an unfortunate man,” he 
was saying in broken tones; ‘‘ I’ve never 
been understood or appreciated; but I 
don’t lay it up against any man. Tho I 
lost three brothers and all my niggers by 
the war, nobody ever heard me blamethe 
North. It is better thus! Better thus! 
But Iam tired of life, and long to be at 
rest, and I rejoice to know that my re- 
lease from this wicked, weary world is 
close at hand. You see that sun, just 
dropping down behind Jim Henderson’s 
fodder-stacks yonder? Well, my son, 
this is the last, last time these eyes will 
gaze upon it; when it rises on the mor- 
row, I shall be—at rest !” 

Here Mr. Chumley’s own sobs mingled 
with those of Virginia, and for a moment 
no other sound was heard. I stole a 
glance through the door. The little girls 
and Master Clayton were still gazing 
open-mvuthed at their father, whose face, 
like Virginia’s, was buried in his hand- 
kerchief. Apparently the meaning of his 
words had not yet penetrated to their 
youthful understandings. 
mained at his post, but meeting my eyes, 
ducked his head suddenly, to conceal the 
curious smile that distorted his features, 
I thought. 

After a moment Mr. Chumley con- 
trolled himself sufficiently to resume; 

‘* Be a good boy, Clayton! and grow 
up a good man! And whatever happens, 
never forget that you are a Chumley. 
And when your poor, unfortunate father 
is dead and gone”— 

The children understood this, and burst 
into a simultaneous howl that drowned 
Mr. Chumley’s words, and sent me hastily 
up to my room. 

No one will be surprised to learn that 
the first sound that broke the quiet of the 
early dawn was the voice of him who had 
taken his last farewell of earthly scenes 
on the previous evening, now raging at 
Uncle Pete for having brought him only 
four eggs for his breakfast instead of the 
six he had ordered. 

It was without a sigh that I looked my 
last upon the roofs of Flatville from the 
summit of a neighboring hill, as the stage 
bore us next day to he nearest railway 
station. Yet I could not but feel one 
parting throb of sympathy for the loves 
of Pinkie and Samuel, and an earnest 
hope for their ultimate happiness. It was 
a hope destined for fulfillment. A month 
later, I received a letter from Pinkie her- 
self, inclosing wedding cards, and written 
on perfumed pink note-paper that some- 
how suggested Pinkie’s own blushing 
cheeks. It was short, but interesting and 
characteristic: 


‘* Papa has at last given his consent’’ [oh, 
rare and beautiful tenacity of filial love 
and reverence!l, ‘‘and the day has been set 
for the —th. Pet has not come round, but 
we shall try to get along without her ap- 
proval. Uncle Tom has been splendid, as 
usual. He took Ma and me to Richmond 
last week, and bought me an entire outfit. 
and the loveliest parlor set, in stam 
plush, each piece a different color. I just 
wish you could see it, it is lovely. Isn’t 
Uncle Tom splendid?” 


There was a postscript in very small 
chirograpby, as if to express its intimate 
nature: 

“You never saw any one so changed 4s 
Pa! He seems to think everything of 
Sammy now! [I knew he would when hé¢ 
got to know him better!” 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications fér this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puazies,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York, 








DECAPITATIONS. 
One word of seven letters, each decapi 
tated. ’ 
1. It appearsto me that there are signs 
in the — sky of a beautiful day. 
9, And so will take atrip on the bay. I 
hope we won’t see the sea-serpent ——! 


3. Why! what makes you look so —— over 
the proposition ? 
4. There will be a —— party of us, you 


and Agnes and me. 

5. lexpect great things of our trip; per- 
haps we shall see a sea-serpent and perhaps 
an — sailing trough the sky. 

6. Let us imagine Ourselves the —~ —— 
(abridged), altho I must confess at our very 
best we would be quite harmless. 


PROGRESSIVE PUZZLE, 

From Madrid to Erlan. 
Madrid. 
a 


* 7 * * * 
Erlan. 
1. Madrid. 
2. Having gone ou horseback. 
3. A kingdom in Europe. 
4. One who keeps count in a game. 
5. Erlan. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL. 4TH. 
TRAVELING PUZZLE. 


Hingham to Nahant. 
Hingham 
Hamlet 
Letter 
Terrace 
Racehorse 
Horsebit 
Bitten 
Tenet 
Etna 
Nabant. 


RHOMBOID. »* 


WOKD SYNCOPATIONS. 


The center ‘‘ reunion of hearts.” 
. WheRr-y 

2. Por-tEn-ts 

. At-tUn-e 

4, Br-aNd-ed 

5. W-all-ing 

6 S-t Ow-ing 
7 
8. 


_ 


ao 


. C -a Nn-on 

. S-c Ow-led 
9. W-a Ft-ed 
10. Ma-s He-d 
11. S- t Ea-ling 
12. Re-b At-ed 
13. Asp-iRe-d 
14. Pen-aTe-s 
15. B-a Sk-ed 
ENGLISH TOWNS. 

1. Batter-sea; 2, Ring-wood; 3, Shrews- 
bury; 4, New-port; 5, Swan-sea: 6, Man- 
chester; 7, Middle-top; 8, Work-sop; 9, Can- 
ter-bury; 10, Ravens-dale; 11, Mars-den. 
12, Ches-hunt; 13, War-wick; 14, Liver pool: 
15, Halt-whistle; 16, Suader-land; 17, Chat- 
ham; 18, Harrow-gate: 19, Bos-worth; 20, 
Stock-port; 21, Run-corn. 











WHY DO YOU WEAR A 
SHINY COAT? 


We Guarantee to Remove the Shine. Giv- 
ingthe Garment the Appearance of New. 


GOODS CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED FREE. 
Clothing Returned in a Neat Box. 


LEWANDO’S 
French Dyeing and Cleansing Establishment, 


FIFTH AVE.Cor.14th St., W.;731 SIXTH 
AVE.; 276 EIGHTH AVE., New York. 
17 ___17 TEMPLE E PLACE. ‘Boston. 


ie. 2 

pda avenue Cinco 
Acknowledged headquarters for 
Mantels, Grates and Tiles of every 


description, Inspection invited 
Corres"ondence solicited. 








staRT AT $4() OO. 


As time is money to both buyer 
and seller alike, we mark all the 
suits OF THIS SEASON for Men 
and Young Men, at strictly the 
lowest prices we’ve ever made 
between $10 and #24. 

Too many suits from our whole- 
sale floor seems to us a good rea- 


son for putting the figures so low. 


Hackett, Carhart & Co., 


Men’s and Boys’ Olothing and Hats, 


N. E. COR. CANAL ST AND B’WAY, 


New York. 





STEAM ENGINES 


betes and Horizontal, 


Portable a a Goal Pertahts 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Tilustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
SJAMES LEFFEL & Co. 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Libarty &t.. New York 










Heh / 
IMPORTING RETAILERS, 
Fulton St., opposite DeKalb Ave., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


WASH FABRICS. 


We are selling fine Dress Style Ginghams 
and Seersucker Stripes at 10 cts. per yard. 

Finest Zephyr Ginghams ever sold for 12 
1-2 cts. 

Novelty Zephyrs at 12 1-2 cts., that were 
20 cts. 

Sevtch Zephyrs, pale pinks and blues, 18 
cts., were 25 cts. 

30-inch Scotch Zephyrs, newest designs, 
25 cts. 

Our ‘‘New Departure” Satines, French 
designs, 12 1-2 and 15 cts. Broken lots same 
goods, 9 cts. 

Fine French Satines, exclusive designs, 25, 
30 and 35 cts. 


Hit , 


FRE 





By ts return, mail. Full Doceription 
ew Taylor System o 
Guttias. ‘woop &CO., Cincinnati, 0. 











Indispensable for washing dishes, windows, 
carpets, cleaning house, etc.; but because of its 
wonderful cleansing properties are afraid to 


have their clothes washed with it. Well, in 
the past ten years the consumption of Pearline 
has exceeded 150,000,000 packages, and no 
complaints, but numerous letters praising it. 
Why? Because PEARLINE is absolutely 
harmless in its place, and one of the best places 
to put it is in the washtub. You can soak your 
finest linens and laces in Pearline and water for 
a month with perfect safety. That’s as much 
Pearline as they would get if they were washed 
in it once a week for twenty years. We could 
not afford to spend our time and money in tell- 
ing the public, through the newspapers, a single 
thing about Pearline that would not stand the 
test. Pure and harmless as the finest imported 
Castile soap. Its success has brought out many 
dangerous imitations; beware of them, 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 













CIRCULAR FREE, 


If you want to 
make a present toa 

boy thereis nothing 
so useful as a good 


RINTING 
JOSEPH WATSON, 


19 Murray St., N. ¥. 


Specimen 
k of 


Amateur 
Guide, 15sec. Samples 
of Blank Cards and 
Scrap Pictures, WW 
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FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 








DRTWILAER & STRERT, FIRRWORKS MT'G CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FLAGS, 
13 DEY STREET, New York. 


1789. 


APRIL 3Oth. 


For the Grand Celebration of the Centennial of the Inauguration 


1ss89. 


ot George Washington. 


SHOW YOUR COLORS — DECORATE — ILLUMINATE. 





FLAGS. 


BUNTING, SILK, MUSLIN, PRINTED BUNTING. 


DECORATIONS OF ALL KINDS, 





LANTERNS. 


Japanese, 5O Styles. 


Domestic, 2O Styles. 


Illuminations and Fireworks of the same magnificance and brilliancy as those we 
fired in the GRAND DISPLAY AT 


The eae antennas” of President ~~ “amare in Washing- 


ton, March, 13589 








DETWILLER & STREET, FIREWORKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF FLAGS, 13 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 








TRAVEL. 























BALTIMOREand OHIOR.R. 


COMPLETE SERVICE OF 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


BETWEEN 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis. 


PULLMAN’S CARS ON ALL TRAINS. 


Offices: New York—21, 261, 415,1140 Broad- 
way and Station, foot of Liberty Street. 
Boston—211 Washington Street. Philadel- 
phia—833 Chestnut Street and Station, 2 24th 
and Chestnut Street. 


iA MAN 


ULNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Witt 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
Oo WARSTOwN Wowk 
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GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


(C.,R. 1 &P. andc., K. &N. h’ys.) 

West, orthwest and Southwest. It inclndes 
CHICAGO ROCK ISLAND, DAvEN. 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUYFS, WA- 
TERTO SIOUX FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, 
ST. PAUL, i ST. JOSEPH. ATCHISON, LEAVEN: 
SPRINGS, D =: 








prosperous cities and to oa ond bs tens 
an s— 
of the richest lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and luxury 
of accommodations (daily) between CHICAGO 
and or — SPRINGS, DENVER and PU- 
EBLO. jimilar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS eee, and between CHICAGO and 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 

Cars (serving delicious meals at moderate 
prices, restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FREE) 
da Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line to 
NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, W: 
- pew Kansas, Co! 
tory and Texas. California Excursions dail 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coast. ™ 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 





zoeth oe 

Paul. popular tourist line to the scenicresorts 
and oe and fishing grounds of the northwest. 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branch traverses 
the great ‘WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” of 
Northern Iowa, and East 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and ° 
2° —_ from sadinnapetia, Cin 
PP gph mae Po trey er = typ ne od 
E. ST. JOHN, E.A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen’l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Agt, 
CHICAGO, sLL. 
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EFFECTUAL 


BOX 


Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick 


Headache, Giduiness, Fulness, and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 
Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 
Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous 
and Trembling Sensations, &c. THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY 
MINUTES. This isno fiction. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, 


and on will be acknowledged to bea Wonderful 


BEEC 


edicine.—“Worth a guinea a box.” — 


AM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females to complete health. For a 


WEAK STOMACH; IMPAIRED DIGESTION; . DISORDERED LIVER; 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC :—a few doses will work wonders upon the Vital O 


ns, Strength- 


ening the muscular System; restoring long-lost Complexion; bringing back the keen edge of 
appetite, and arousing withthe ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole physical energy of the 
human frame. These are “facts” admitted by thousands, in all classes of society, and one of the 


best guarantees to the Nervous and Debilitated is that BEECHAM'S PILLS HAVE T 


LARGEST SALE 


OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. Full directions with each Box. 
Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 


Sold by Druggists generally. 


B. F. ALLEN & CO., 365 and 367 Canal St., New York. 


Sole Agents for the United States, who (inquire first), if your druggist does not keep them, 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX. 





EVERYBODY WILL 
ILLUMINATE AND DECORATE 


TO 


CELEBRATE THE CENTENNIAL 


OF THE 


Inauguration of our First President. 


UNXLD 


To make it effective and 

generation, use the 
Colored Illuminating Torches, 

COLORED ILLUMINATING FIRES, 


held in remembrance of the 


rising 
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The effect is like “ Fairy Land.” 


E'ireworks of every Description 
AND 
ALL KINDS OF CELEBRATION GOODS, 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


The Unexcelled Fireworks Co., 


Nos. 9 & 11 Park Place, New York City. 
PYROTECHNISTS TO THE CENTENNIAL INAUGURATION OF WASHINGTON. 





WALL 
PAPERS 


Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 





We are now exhibiting Fall 
Designs of our own manufac- 
~ a and the BEST examples 
° 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal- 
led in beauty of design, treat- 
ment and color. 

We invite an inspection. 
Estimates furnished for en- 
tire interior decoration. 


FR. BECK & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
OF 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States of 


t 


THE GREAT SANITARY 


Wall COVETIN 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts, 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 
BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 


Cor. Sth Ave. and S3Oth St., 


NEW YORK. 





Gives quick Relief. Sure 
cure for Coughs and Bron- 


. — 
chitis. Ask your Druagist, 
or address 210 Front St,, N 
¥, $1.00 per bottle 


What Paint to Use! | 


ASK THE 
ESSEX PAINT WORKS, 









ESSEX CONN. U.S.A, 


Farm and Garden. 


\The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more vaiuabdle to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested. } 


VANILLA. 


BY C. E. BAMFORD. 











IT is so customary to associate vanilla 
with ice-cream, chocolate, confectionery, or 
other articles flavored with the extract, that 
it is almost forgotten to inquire into the 
growth and cultivation of the vanilla-bean. 
This bean is a native of the tropics, and is 
at home in the hot and moist climates of 
portions of South America, West Indies and 
Mexico. The shiny black seeds are found 
in straight pods which ere six or eight 
inches in length. 

Vanilla raised from the seed requires 
about three years before yielding abun- 
dantly. Slips from the vives are said to 
grow faster, and layers are planted in 
trenches close to the foot of a tree-trunk, 
up which: the climbing vine finds its way 
by means of little roots thrust into the 
bark. 

The vine bas a fleshy stem, yellowish- 
greeu flowers, and succulent green leaves. 
As one set of vines cease to yield, others 
come into bearing and take the place of the 
failing ones. In a favorable climate vines 
have been known to produce fruit for thirty 
or more years. The layers are usually 
planted in the spring, and the pods are 
gathered in the fail. 

The plant is related to the orchid family. 
As it climbs it sends forth aerial roots, thus 
being supported mainly by the air. Occa- 
sionally some of these roots reach the 
ground and bury themselves in the soil. 
The vines flower freely, each one blossom- 
ing but a single day. One vine may pro- 
duce thirty or more pods. The seeds inside 
the pod are imbedded in a pulp which is of 
agreeable odor and very aromatic. 

The vine does not seem to absorb the 
juice of the tree it climbs, asa parasitic 
plant might do, but having aspirations up- 
ward it uses the tree for a ladder to ascend. 
Vanilla raising is very simple in the right 
climate, and the vines need but little culti- 
vation. lt is probably the most important 
commercial product of the orchid family. 

A wild species of vanilla is gathered from 
the forests of some tropical countries, and 
is thought to be of nearly equal value to 
that which is cultivated. The products of 
Vanilla planifolia and V. aromatica are 
usually considered the most fragrant. The 
must valuable is called ley by the Spanish. 

That vanilla is largely imported may be 
seen from the Report of Agriculture for the 
year 1884, which states that 75,621 pounds 
were imported for the year, having a val..e 
of over $357,821. Much of the commercial 
value doubtless depends upon the manner 
in which the pods are dried and prepared 
for market. 

When ready for gathering the pods are 
cut from the vines and spread on gratings 
in a well-ventilated, dry room. Afterward 
they are sun dried for a month, and are 
occasionally given a sweating. They are 
sprinkled, wrapped in blankets and placed 
in ovens for a time, then after various 
sweatings and sun baths, the vanilla pods 
are assorted and fastened in bundles of fifty 
each and placed in receptacles for the mar- 
ket. Sometimes the pods are covered over 
with a coat of oil, tied in bundles, sur- 
rounded with sheet lead, or inclosed in me- 
tallic boxes before being sent to market. 

If the pod remains on the vine too long it 
becomes dark, and when dried it is said to 
be destitute of perfume. In somecountries 
the pods when cut from the vines are dipped 
in hot water, then hung in the open air for 
several weeks, and afterward smeared with 
oil. Others place the pods in ashes to par- 
tially cure them, when they are oiled and 
hung in the open air to dry further. 

One writer says: ‘‘To cure properly re 
quires about ninety days, and the manipu- 
lation is almost infinite, each bean being 
handled critically from three hundred to 
five hundred times in the process by the In- 
diaus, The beans, as gathered, are disposed 
of in layers; first a layer of beans and then 
a blanket, and so on till a pile is formed. 
This is called the sweating process, and 
during its continuance the pile; are turned 
two or three times a day, until most of the 
water is sweated out. This process is fol- 
lowed by drying in the sun.”” When fin- 
ished it is said that the pods are the color of 
a very dark cigar. 

A recipe for preparing a fluid extract of 
vanilla is given as follows: ‘‘ An ounce of 
vanilla, cut transversely into short pieces, 
is rubbed with two ounces of granularsugar 
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percolation with deodorized alcohol until a 
pint of tincture is obtained. This is evapo- 
rated with a gentle heat to one-half; twelve 
fluid ounces of syrup are added, and the 
evaporation is continued until the liquid 
measures a pint, after which it 1s Strained, 
EAST OAKLAND, UAL. 


PLANTING AN ORCHARD. 


BY PROF. GEORGE G. GROFF, M.D, 





IN setting out an orchard, all the ground 
may be utilized by planting apples, pears 
and peaches in the following manner: 
@Qpapananpa 
ePerrent? ao PF = 


apapapapa 

a represents apple trees, P pear trees and p 
peach trees. The apple trees are set 331 
feet apart. The pear trees are placed in 
rows, each tree being in the center of the 
square formed by four apple trees, while 
the peach trees are planted in both the 
rows, between the apple and pear trees, It 
is expected that the peach trees will be out 
of the way before the other trees have 
grown to any great extent, while there wil] 
always remain room for the other trees, 
Set the trees in loose ground, cut back the 
tops well, and work the ground well all 
season, and nearly every tree will grow. 
LEWISBURG, PENN. 
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CITY AND COUNTRY. 
BY MRS. WM. A. REED. 





‘‘ PEOPLE order dessert now as they would 
note paper. Such a thing as cooking pies, 
cakes, puddings and the like has been rele- 
gated to the past in nine households out of 
ten in New York, except where one of the 
daughters of the house is anxious to show 
her skill in the kitchen. All over town 

there are small shops where icecream, 

charlotte russe, and all sorts of after-dianer 

delicacies are kept on hand, and a specialty 

is made of delivering them to flats and 
houses after five o’clock at night. The dis- 
tricts are pretty well divided up so that the 
routes of the different delivery wagons are 
usually short. Ladies who are out shop- 
ping in the afternoon drop in at the places 
nearest their house, and order their dessert. 

It is home nearly as soon as they are. The 
other end of the dinner is being taken care 
of in a similar way, and the oyster houses 
have taken up the plan of serving oysters 
on the half-shell already opened, in flat tin 
cases, at twenty cents a plate. In this way 
the housekeepers who object to toil—and 
their number is legion—manage to look 
after the two ends of the dinner witnout 
any particular trouble. They leave the 
roast to the cook and the ensemble to Prov- 
idence.”’ 

The above, taken from a leading New 
York paper, doubtless represents one class 
of economy at present practiced by the 
‘*ladies”” of New York. Economy in the 
country is quite a different thing. The 
economy of the New York “ladies” is of 
“toil” and ‘particular trouble.’ The 
economy of countrywomen is in the saving 
of money and in trying to originate ways 
and means of spending what they do spend, 
in a way that will bring the most comfort 
and happiness into the family. What one 
of these New York “‘ Ladies’? would spend 
for “ the two ends of the dinner’’ for a fam- 
ily of eight people would go far toward 
keeping a family of the same size in the 
country a whole week. 

Oysters are certainly agreeable food, but 
as far as being nutritious goes, they are 
only worth the same as milk, quart for 
quart. So says Thomas J. Murray in a re- 
cently published article on this most iuter- 
esting animal. The New York “Ladies,” 
then, as far as giving life-sustaining food, 
might as well give asmall cup of milk to 
each. 

Eight plates of oysters, at twenty cents4 
plate, would cost the modest sum of one 
dollar and sixty cents. Let us see what 
can be done with one dollar and sixty cents. 
Beef is admitted to be a fundamental factor 
in straight, honest living. A thick flank of 
well-fattened beef can be bought for six 
cents a pound. The butcher’s man will cut 
out all the thick tat, leaving from twelve 
to twenty pounds -fifteen pounds would 
be an average size—costing ninety cents. 
‘What can I do with such an ungainly cut 
of meat?” Just this: You will lay it out 
smoothly on your largest molding-board, 
turn it over and see where the best and 
thickest part of the lean meat 1s, and cut it 
out neatly, no matter if in two or three 
pieces. Of this lean part you will have 
about six pounds. There will be some fat 
with this, but not too much to cook well 





to coarse powder, and then submitted to 


together. 





The remainder of the flank you — 
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will cutin convenient shape for boiling; the 
other will be for roasting, and after a good 
rubbing with a small quantity of salt, you 
will put away until wanted for use. The 
boiling pieces you will wash well with 
warm water, with a little salt and soda in 
the water, and put into a kettle of cold 
water, enough to provide against any dan- 
ger of burning. Get it to the boiling point 
as quickly as possible. Skim off what rises 
to the top, and then boil gently for four or 
five hours, until all seems tender. Season 
well with salt and pepper, and let the 

kettle stand where it will keep hot 

until you have time to attend to it. It 

will, perhaps, take twenty minutes’ time. 

Have ready a colander or tin sieve over a 
pail or dish large enough to hold all the 
proth in which the meat has been boiled, 
also a large platter or pan into which skim 
all the meat, both fat and lean. With a 
sharp kuife cut the meat into small bits or 
tear apart with the help of a fork. Pick 
over carefully, and throw out all the skinny 
part, saving only what you think gvuod; 
after well torn apart and sorted, lay in al- 
ternate layers the fat and lean, pressing 
together so as to have the meat fill in even- 
ly—when all is arranged in this way, pour 
the broth over the meat. Next cover with 
a large earchen plate, fitting, if possible, the 
size of the sieve. Over all place heavy 
weights, and letit stand over night. You 
will then have somewhere about five pounds 
of solid pressed meat. The fat will be on 
the top of the broth, and can be readily 
taken off, and will make nice clean short- 
ening, somewhere about two pounds. 

The roast: You will make a stuffing 
of one pound of bread cut thin and toasted, 
wet with hot water or milk, and chopped 
fine, with two eggs, and seasoned according 
to your fancy. Salt and pepper is always 
safe; sweet herbs if used at all only with 
moderation.. Spread the stuffing over the 
meat or between the pieces and roll up 
making a firm mass by using skewers and 
twine, and be careful to have the fatty 
parts come on the outside of the roll, which 
should be well rubbed with salt, pepper 
and flour. This stuffed meat will require a 
very hot oven for the first hour, and a third 
longer time than a rib-roast. Frequent 
basting is very important. With the best 
care more or less of the stuffing will 
bake out, but it adds richness to the gravy 
and so is no loss. 

The broth: With the addition of a quart 
of strained tomatoes and one cup of sugar, 
with one hour’s boiling together, will give 
you a prime soup. Two or three slices of 
thinly cut bread, made into small dice- 
shaped bits, and well dried in the oven, you 
will find convenient and be well appreciated 
with this soup. 

The pressed meat can be used in various 
ways, the simplest of which is to serve as 
a cold relish in thin slices, or, equal parts 
of meat, cold potato and bread, or cracker 
crumbs, wet with cream or milk and baked 
or fried as an omelet. 

A good stew can be made with the 
pressed meat and vegetabies. 

Last, if not least, mince pies can be made 
—good, healthy ones, too—im the following 
way: One heaping quart of pressed meat, 
chopped very fine. Two heaping quarts of 
finely chopped apples. One pound seeded 
raisins. Two large, or three small lemons. 
Grate the rind, and chop all that remains 
of the lemons, except the seeds, exceeding- 
ly fine. One pint of molasses and four cups 
sugar. Salt and pepper, and sufficient 
boiling water to make of the proper con- 
sistency. Cook all together in an iron 
kettle stirring constantly. When the pies 
are filled, before putting on the top crust, 
put.on all the butter, in small bits, your 
purse or conscience will allow, but no spice 
of any kind. This amount will make ten or | 
twelve pies, and if well made with the beef 
shortening saved from the boiled meat, can 
be eaten by small children, old women or 
dyspeptics. The cost of materials, with the 
excaption of the meat, is about seven cents 
for each pie. 

Three pies, twenty one cents; beef, ninety 
cents; tomatoes, ten cents; bread, twelve 
cents; eggs, six cents—making one dollar 
and thirty-nine cents, and leaving from one 
dollar and sixty cents, twenty-one cents for 
vegetables, rice, seasoning and so on; and 
what have we made from all? 

One hot roast; one cold or warmed over 
Toast; one rich soup; one good stew; some 


bg slices of cold meat, perbaps also a 
‘sh of brown hash or omelet. Both 
ends of; ut least, three good dinners, in- 
— of the first end of o1e dinner. So we 
Ne, ow unlike are the domestic habits of 
Pad York “ladies” and country house- 
and pa The ones ‘“*who object to toil” 
- particular trouble’’ are well provided 
abiie® others feel a conscious pride in their 
ility to make the most out of every dollar 
comes into their hands, 
Hapusy, Mass, 


DEPTH TO SET POSTS. 


CORRESPONDENTS in different parts of the 
country differ widely as to the depth of 
hole needed for fence posts. Some say that 
two feet is ample deptb, waile others insist 
on three feet. Both may be and probably 
are right. The depth may vary with-the 
probable freezing of the soil. The bottom 
of the post ought to be at least six inches 
below the probable depth of freezing. That 
amount of soil will remain packed about 
the foot of the post and hold it down 
Something also depends on the material of 
which the fence is made. Boards offer too 
much resistance to winds, and at the top of 
the fence act on the post as on a lever, 
twisting it out of the ground. Fence rails 
attached to posts have the additional objec- 
tion that their weight sags the post as soon 
as the wind causes it to lean. Careful 
farmers now make post-and-rail fences with 
one or two strands of barbed wire at the 
top. After a little experience with this 
fence by leading stock up to it they gener- 
ally learn to give it a wide berth. Such a 
fence will not blow down nor easily sag if 
the posts are sunk below frost depth.— 
American Cultivator. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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GRINDER 


Perrect Mowina MacHine KNIFE GRINDER. 
Can be carried into the field and at- 
tached to Mowing MachineWheel. 
New Descriptive Catalogue Free. 
HIGGANUM MANUF’G. CORPORATION, 
successors to kK, H.ALLEN & CO. 
189 Water St., N. ¥. 
Main Office, HIGGANUM, 
CONNECTICUT 
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ARMERS 


Buy the best. Our Standard Fertilizers, 
always reliable. Once used always used. Sold 
at lowest prices. Ground Bene of all degrees 
of fineness. tor land, cattle. or chickens, a spe- 
galty. Send for our valuable Agricultural 
Hand Book and Rural Record (sent free) and 
price-list. 


STEARNS FERTILIZER CO., 


133 Water Street, New York. 


wesc COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Finest and Cheapest Meat F yo; Stock for Sou 
boy my and Sauces. As Beef Tea,“an invalu- 
e tonic. 























Annual sale 5,000,000 jars. 





Genuine oaly with fac-simile ot Justus 

von Licbia” s signature in i. ue across label, 
old by rekeepers, Groc: and Drugyists. 

LIFBIG’S | EXTRA Tt OF MEaT co,. ea. 1 oodon. 

















“Take a Pill?” 


“Whose?” “Why, Ayer’s, of course.” 
AYER’S PILLS are the best. They regu- 
late Digestion, cure Biliousness, Colic, and 
Constipation, relieve Sick Headache, Neu- 
ralgia, and Rheumatism. They contain no 
calomel and are sugar-coated. Mild, but 
effective, they are the favorite family med- 
icine. As an after-dinner pill, used by 
thousands. 


5 . 
Ayer’s Pills, 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mase. 
Jold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 





WHY BE SATISFIED 


With one-half of what your farm will pro- 
duce, when by using 


H. J. BAKER & BRO.’S 
COMPLETE MANURES 


(specially compounded for each crop), you 
can frequently more than double your crop. 
Make one trial and be convinced. 


A A Ammoniated Saperphosphate 


$37.50 per ton. 


Pelican Bone Fertilizer, 
832.50 per ton. 


Both the above made from Bone. Full par- 
ticulars in our pocket memorandum book, 
“ Facts for Farmers,” mailed free by 
H. J BAKER & BRO., 
215 Pearl Street N. Y. 





HINDERCORNS. 












sure Cure for Corns. Stopsallpain. Ensnres 
PR LE hwy hong 160. at Drugeiste. Hisbox &Co.,N. ¥- 


PARKER’S GINGER TORE 


The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
ach and Bowel troubles. Also 
the most effective cure for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
affections of the breathing 
organs, It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes nervous prostration, 
and gives new life and strength 


to the weak and aged, soc. and $1.00, at Drgguists. 
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STOVE POLISH 


For 
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ess, Durability and Ch cunalied. 
ORSE EROS., Proprietors, ) ata Mase. 
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SHELLED CORN PER ACRE, 


NATION PRIZES, amounting to 


Ss. ARE T 
we have no agent 


r ith 
Rural New Yorker, at East Roc aware L. 1 


For full detailed account of planting and cultivation of the 
above and many other large crops in field culture of potatoes, 
corn, cabbage, truck, tobacco, fruits, grapes, grass, etc., se 
the Mapes Description Pamphlet, mailed free. 


Send also for BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS, with tall particulars of GRAND COMBI 


Some Well Known Remarkable Yields of Potatoes, 1888, with the 


—— POTATO MANURE. 


r. E,S. Carman, Rural No,2 Potato grown 


with t ices Potato Manure, at — rate of i, 076 Baskels per acre, season 


18 
equalto 116 BUSHELS 


the’ Mapes Corn Mauure, at farm of the 


THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS, OFFERED BY 
The Mapes Company and the American Agriculturalist, 


ty 
APES MANURE s. s 8 w Y] a : ‘ - 
ON REPORT. : *‘ HOWN BY THE ORPICIAL STATE AG RICULTUR 
NTITY trom one bag (209 pounds) and upwards shipped te consumers where 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Company, 
158 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 
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New CLIMB IHG Vines Moor, NEW, RE 


Goods sent here by mail or 


The THORBURN POTATO 
Earliest and Best. 
of VEGETABLE, FLOWER, 


GRASS and TREE SEEDS for 1889. 
MAILED FREE. 


OM.THORBURN & Co..15. eentenowtins 


THE DINGEE & CONARD COS) 


‘ROSES ™ Seens = 











TARG RGEST 


of ROSES ~in 


We ofer postpaid 


pric 
New Hardy FLOWERING PLANTS, 
FSinc BULBS, and JAPAN LILIES, New 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADIOLUS. ed TUBEROSES. The Wonderful NEW MOON 
FLOWERS, New GRAPES, New and Rare FLOWER and VEGETABLE Sees. 





everyw! 
handsomely iflustrated, 





UIDE, 110 


REE TO ALL who write for it, It will pay you to see it before buy 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers and Importers, West Grove; Pa. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder pever viries A marvei vt parity strength 
and wholesomeness. More econemical than the ordl- 
nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
wders. Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
OMPANY. 106 Wall St.. N. Y. 


Red, Rough Faces: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
WILL PREVENT OR REMOVE ROUGHNESS 
AND REDNESS OF THE FACE, CAUSED BY 
EXPOSURE TO MARCH AND APRIL WINDS. 

FOR PARTI LARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN Bt PREPARED 


EASILY 
ANY 


AND CHEAPI 
ADDRESS 
ADDRESS, 


VY AT HOME 
FOR TWO TWO-<( 


SENT TO 
ENT STAMPS 


PRocTER & GAMBLE, 


GLYCERINE DEp’T, CINCINNATI, QO, 





Madame Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL, 
SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 


Aa TRY IT. 
Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces... .$12 00 
Fine white French China Dinner Sets, 00 pieces. 22 00 
Gold-band China Tea Sets, Spoons, $5.50; white. 7 ® 
Richly Decerated China Tea Sets, 44 ‘ces $10 and 1220 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, #i; white 4 











ite..... 3 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs.... 15 


up 
Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc. 
low prices. 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application 
VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 


1-17 Cooper Institute, New York City 





DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
‘CROUCH & FITZGERALD 
Make the most Reliable 


TRUNKS, vistises. 
14 Cortlandt St, 
West of Broadway. 


556 Broadway, 
Below Prince St. 
723 SIXTH AVE., Below 424d St. 
N.B. For European travel we now offer the 


“BAMBOO TRUNK,” 


the lightest trunk in the world. 


ee A.B.&E.L SHAM, 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


¥rom $48.00 upward. 
. 27 Sudbury &t., 
©,” Send for Catalogue. BOS TOM 


Dol’ 0%" Bit 


MITCHELL VANCE CO. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETG. 


Salesrooms: 836 aud S38 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave., 24th and 25th Sts., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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Established 1780 





Low Estimates. 
Careful Service. 
Reliable Dealing, 





STEEL PENS. 


For Sale by ali Statione 





’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York 





The Parker Hammerless Shot Gu. 





The first Parker Hammerless Gun made won the championship of America, at Decatur. Il. It is 
the safest Hammerless Gun ever made, as hammers cannot be let down to rest on loaded shells. 
The safety is automatic, also positive and absolutely safe, and the spiral mainsprings employed are 
guaranteed for twenty-five years. Send for illustrated circular. 


PARKER BROTHERS, Makers, Meriden, Conn. 
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For 3-4 Inch Garden Hose. 


Will throw a spray as fine as mist or as coarse as rain. 


in diameter. Price, postage paid, $1.00. 


SEE | — 





New York Salesroom, 97 Chambers Street. 


PEDANDY | 


N PRINK Ep 
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Peye[d [OXOIN ‘ssBIg Jo epeur s1 


Will sprinkle a space 40 feet 


The DAVIS CRESWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Denver, Cob 





JOHN RENEHAN. 


Piumbing and Ventilation on the most Improved 





Diamond Hams. 


For 48 years this brand has given satisfaction for 
the evenness and richness of its curing. Sold by lead- 
ing Grocers, from whom obtain circulars" How to 
Cook the Diamond Ham.” 





PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 
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F. P, CLEANFAST Darning 
Cotton of 
Robinson ou Bee. 
Dye. Retail stores 
| Guaranteed 927 #Broad- 
| not to way,2 West 
| crock. Mth St.. and 
| The wearing| 218 West 
| quality un } 125th Street, 
| *} New York. 
surpassed.| “ah! \= 107 State St., 
. icago 
|Send for | 49 West St., 
| price-list. TRADE-MAR? joston 














W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN, 


Branch Warehouses 

87 John 8t., New York, anc 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PUMPS, 

H lic Rams, Garden 

i Pump Chain and 

res, Iron Curbs, Yard 

y' ta, Street Washers 


etc. 
WORKS FOUNDED IX 1832. 




























Z NEW 


STUDIO, 
Cor. 18th St. & B’way. 


IMPERIALS $6 Per Doz. 
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MALY 2 

ai GREATEST 

INVENTION 

OF THE AGE. 
Every Family 

should have it. 

POWDERED, AND PUT UP 18 ONE POUND TIN CASS 


15 Cents per can. De pebatingy 


if sent by 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 
Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, @ 
_ 60 Cn and Bare re, PRLADELPRL, 
A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 


CACI06 












a 


TTLE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 





copRuley® 
een nducements ever get 


Cc faa Fea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold Band Moss Rose To atch, Brass P, 
or We “s Dictionary. rticulars address 
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A REMARKACLE letter from Rey. " 
aky Eppy, D.D., late of Nesthaieeet 
Mass., now of . 
DetRoIT, MIcH., Oct. 15th, 1888, 

Mr. THEO. RICKSECKER, New York,— 
While I was sojourning, last summer, at 
Saratoga Springs, my former friend and 
paristioner, Mr. Chas. Wells, recom. 
mended Ricksecker’s Skin Soap. I bought 
a dozen cakes. The effect of the soap on 
my own skin—which had been rough, dis- 
colored and subject to heat-pimples, or 
what some call cat-boi!s—was almost mi- 
raculous. Since then I have never tray- 
eled without it. My friends who have 
used it pronounce it supremely excellent, 
I congtatulate you on having invented 
THE Brst SoaP IN THE WORLD. 

This is sent unsolicited. I never saw 
you, and you probably never heard of me, 
My sole motive is a wish to benefit others, 
who like me have been poisoned by bad 
soap. Rev. ZACHARY Eppy, D.D. 
Strongly ind b “ 
pail arch Bebe" Hatch” che inte Beaks 
Arthur and Henry Ward Beecher, Large Tab- 


let mailed on receipt of 25c. € only b 
THEO. RICKSECKER, 146 and 148 William St., N. Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENT, 


DEVLIN & CO, 


CLOTHIERS 


AND 
MERCHANT TAILORS 


HAVE 


REMOVED 


FROM 





Broadway and Warren §&t. 
TO 
Broadway and Chambers Street, 
STEWART BUILDING. 








Both the Frames and Blades of our Star Hack 
Saws are now as pericct as human skill can make 
them. Tue Frame is stcel, polished and Nickel 
plated, and will hold all blades from 3 to 12 inches, 
and face them in four directions. With the extra 
clamp, as seen in the cut, all broken Llades can be 
used. "These Saws have a file temper, and one five 
cent Blade will cut iron or soft steel evenaag Se 
several hours, doing more work than a dollar's 
worth of files. 

Price of No. 6 Framce..........- p oabuane cae 

oo oo Cl 


lamp. 
“ Blades per doz. 55¢ 60c 65c 0c 85¢e %e $l 6 
Inches long...........-+ 6 7 8 10 ll B 


receipt of — 
—— F, 
Waa’ WXLLERS FALLS CO., 


93 Reade Street, New York. 








FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Counc: 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILL 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and full 
information, apply to any Ticket Agent, or address 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, III. 

H.C. WICKER, £.P. WILS0r 

Traffic Manager. Gen. Pasg. 


Better than Horses! 


And as for walking, there 
is no comparison ! 
MS aha 
andsA Feri ES 
are the best on earth. 
Catalog free. 


Overman Wheel Co. 


J. M. WHITMAN. 
General Manager. 








p BHEGREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.” 


spent Press, 41 TO 43 Goto Sraser NeaR Fouton, STREET, 





BOSTON. MA 88. 
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